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ly iU flown iturtiy ii td^Jm i« tkt ag* ef Katt, to swlr ^ j* to 
Het in tiuagtaf Dtfipni^, to ttmd ttp u to tivo in th» T^tUL To 
/tto famnri if to Us* in th* Safynynga^ TTure/orf imvr dh, 
mcvtont ^ 

Movmtnt it svftt, aohity is iuuitms/tuti, ix.^ aeti^ its*!/ 
*r immcrtat fritU of mwvmeM. Obsem iht in^xAtiusiiblt 
ptUfiMgoJtkt sun:/mm Ike o/enation Uhasgom* 

on, mitkout a day^t wri. Thtt^ot* move on, mmej^f 
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/ amthe PrimrvatCosmieMim, Sirttpamt»/s^tiifiiinsofG<iif, 
mming tk*en*k 0/ Indra. t amthi firtma^a} theUrnmartaitt t 
am tk* tyclt of thaytat, which gm/raUa evnything and ditroh'ft 
a. t am thf dioinc ycg.f, the comUc /ussi*f ^ mstgkiani. ihl^ 
works mnderfut irieks of idusioH. The wutgkvi decefniont of 
th* eosmk yogi an ik* ym^, the ages of tiu world. This display 
0/ the Mtw^fd of rte pdteMmeujtl fwec^’of the mHioersa $* AIM 
wtoA cfmy creative aspect; but at ^ tarn* time / am the whitipotl, 
the de^nutiw vorteac, that sucks iuei whatiurr kai'hea* iispii^ 
and puts an end ia the pneessiom of ikayt^s, t put am end to 
eves^ing that exisii. Hy name is DtaOi of the Uniaeeu, 
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tHB dviliRjtiiort €d tnilbi b <1 groii in hmiun Itidtufy tm 

ihm? Fin! I it! c^tinuity for a!wU fiv^ millnwiia 

B <tvi£knce ^ ii^ viti^llly, Toot^ id wliidt, its buniiustic sfnrfi and 
dhtmctiva system oi vabii:^ and stidnl amngement, tbmw ligbt nprni 
fcbp percnni&l sources niankiiid'i strength md staymf p^wt^. 
Secondly* Indian culture has fchrougb aff^-end centuries estaHiabed h 
tnuiy of Asian civilimtioo* The method by which ihB has been achieved 
not cfjily repfieMtits ilic sfKciai genius of Inttb but Mho hidlcaii^ the 
diroetkin of iiU history, hxmi spc^c tultunr ift tmivereiil ciiltune,. from 
'tribe'iutioitAllsrn to n anifl«l world sodoty. the dieslitiy of tbebuzniin 
spodea. Tliirdly. India's rellccifcm on tte jirohliniiit of human life and 
socbiy, vtgoiously pursued stante the dawn cA dvUiation, ha* prcjducisd 
Acid nuTtured a nimt^J pattern fomewhat distind ttmn the Western 
and East Asian. PmmtnenE in this pattern b a houndkas dcvotkin ta 
the quest oI peace and hammify that c:annirt birt be of mtcrert in a War¬ 
wick globe. 

The state, politk::^. aaid coiujuesi are far Irss iipuhcunt in India ihMi 
i motaphyajes. rritgioxt, mi^li and art as factum to sockJ totcgi^ticni. 
rhcfn are honjly any people to the world wlio have bom ruled so HtUe 
by (Kklltical occurtences—u letgn, an liiva&JOB, ora war- and so much 
hy metaphyslral and raUginuf taowmcnU; by fclmlaatlc fonnuUlions 
of conufion myths, noiru* and Mhd traillticm*. It is th4tl have 
wekkd Middle, East, and Soiilh-Caj&t Asia for weml centunea Into our 
sptritual corntnunity. 

Many foreign writers speak of the ndigkuiity of Itidia, luji to fact the 
^ ffoxnjniint note of her culture ia mytliopwric, itiotophji'sicaJ and ttcsihelif 
b rather than rehipaua anil theologiciiL The myriad names and appear^ 
ancea of her (tEods^tlw three hundred and thirty mililoa ilcittes of lipr 
mythology^-iiittny of whnm mre aasunitared fixim ihe eotto and belkfs 
of toi.* ntm^Arx'iin peoples^ do not |[tiubXe the fndiuzii since all equally 
embody tbr same w<sld-lr 3 inscending mrluphysfeal and aeslheiie 
attribuiei. in an Inscriptiinfi ai tlie l«Hple of Kefeva at Bdur, Mysore, 
there to the folktwmg tinit^cmt pnyer: "May ffari^ tlte Lord of the three 
wnrldaf worshipped \yy theSatvas asSva* by the Vedantistsai firahnian> 
by the Boddhtots as the Budilha. b)- the lo^tdans as the chid agent* by 
the Jainsi 05 the rmuMipafed betog and hv the rititaltols ms Ihe [windplf 
of oh^ervaiice. eront OUI prayers." 
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The TOTTOtis scriptsiis ol \ht peopTs mmy discaur^ iibnut 

the gods and their mocks cl wenhip amJ Htunh but tb^ ore T i lntcig d 
bchm the rdigimis Tneta]Yh>3ic o( the VedlniEi oml Lis tnyit Dimm 
(pTAStldUi45), vk.p this U|iarU35uh, th^ Hrahma tmi the 

Bh&gavud Qla, *AH i criptum bccrnie mute when the V^dij^tis Ucm 
emerges, Jtifit M the jacl^ wbidi ntfee thdf vcices ip the fotiesi lapsij 
into sDcnoc a& they cjicountpr thn Ikm." 

It IS the stn^ m India cn pnrdy tntelkirttaJ and met^hyskal 
tradidetts rather thaii tlicalogic^jl dogmas and ereedi. and tire deriva- 
ikta rd T>otli oo^PoLjgy ond the system of secM ^ ^hig^ and kstitutkHS 
frera the fonner, that icooimi for the fTcsibility »nd eatluilidty of 
Indian culture, and the large mmsure of tmrers il ubrained In iLsdmilat- 
ing alien and badrvrani races and penfdei both wjthln the ccnintiy ami 
abroad. No race could duhorate, as India hns duntp a myth cr hetien q( 
mdal miscegmuttiofl fvtu^nsaiiiknrLil hi Dnhn: to tliTtm- opim her doors 
to invTiads of inferior and aUei stockL Right from the Irpani^adic 
on thi: virtues of comp&Kon. sdf-disctplitie ajid diatityr wd thn 
iLLystcre eight-foM path, of llic BuiMlia, the Indiun code of Dliajiua hoi 
inslBted ttpcmgenilau^, bendeniesa, and non-ind|rnc^« <iuaUtks thrmiigh 
whkh India has tamed and ttvili^ed numy peoples u^out tiw iveapmis 
ol hre and swords 

The appnach to Indian history must. thtrdTofOp be integrative and 
cultural rather tbaji mcTcly politipat. Uy concentrating on fundamojitnl 
1deas<in-aptitm\ mjlha and valnos, emdor and sequence cats be broo^t 
into the stiufy ol the life and developmeot of ihii oneknt peapk. Otber- 
¥risc the mvuEiois and coaqiMsts anil the rise aud di^tegratmn ol the 
various kingdoms and etnpErea in dl&timt parts nL Indin. would 
cemstitute an untdl piciitre of chaos or u snccesdon ol erbev and 
revutiithKis^ 

To cnobk the intelltgcnt b 3 itnan to read the volnine v^Hfnrat the 
dbtradion of fiiotnotes and mfi^ences. riieac ba^T bitsn omitted^ except 
in the text itsrll; the student h TcfcrFcd to an ample {dblicgropliy ei 
the end erf the hook, %ray of illustTatton^ qnotatianft fran litcmi^' 
works. tnythSf hyiims iiseI tnsciiptions have been i]idiidE>d, aa wnil as 
faumpTes of the principal morik and symbols cil Indian art, especially 
sculpture. Ultli its meUphyrical outlook cm Ufe, Indian dvitkarion 
authcntlciUy «nd spoirfeiieot»ly reveatk itirlf in Hmlptimr, ths nio^ 
appropriate tiwdltim for recording mait'i permanent and s^pefuat urul 
vnlites. A lime-chart giving the pduedpei events, epochs and movenwnti 
wOl. tl b hoped+ bo lomid imfi^ 

I am IhAnhful to the Onivendty ol Lucknow lor invittng mo to 
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deliver the UvUudnuniut Mookerji Emlowmcnt Lechtres in for 
which 1 Iwve otfliied oei'ialD dhnptcrB of t hh' work. 

I «m Kntdnl to Professor C. D. Grutterfee of tb*i DepartaKut oi 
lodiio] History and Archaeology for several valtdhlB soggestiota. Hr 
Jagadish Prasad Hisra and Mr B, Siivtufava. of the sune D^nrt- 
roeut tuiil .Dr A. C Banurjee of the Dc^Krtment of Sanskril have la id 
me under obUgallon by reviskig the proofs. I am al» (ndebted t« nty 
popil Dr Shankar Sahai for assistance in designing the Maps and bo 
Mr Jagadiiii Pn^ Mura for the prepamtion of a full and vahntbfo 
Inil^. f vrodld. aiab thank the D^autment of Archaeologyi Govemment 
of India, as vrell as the Bute Huaeums at Cofentta, Patna, Madras. 
Natanda, Samath and Mathura, the Nattnnal Museum of India, New 
Belb], the Varendra Research and Dacca Museiuns, East Pakistan, 
the Bangkok Museum, the Aichaeolc^kal Survey cd T«idBn "t i a and Hr 
Reginald U May, Dr Raglin Vim, Mr W, G, Archer, Dr A. J. Ph. 
Vogel and Mr 3. N, Srivastava for TwnHing me photographs and per- 
mitling their i^iroducUon in the volmne. 

The syst^ of tnunhtetation adopted hr thk work b represented by 
the following'words: Stf KfinMi. Liduhliavayah and Mlmiipsk. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THt SHIRIT OF 
iNDtAN CIVILIZATION 


The C<y»^inuity of Indian CivUiiaiifm 

CciVlLlKATiON in India Is at mice more andent and alive Hi^ h 
any other country in tlus.Hoiid. Yet few countries have ucperieficed’'^ 
5U^ in vasiQiis and comiuests by alien taoes; won fewer contain aticli 
a diversity of natural conditional customs and languoftcs. The con* 
tinuity of Indian cmlhuuiqq is Jai^y (be outcome of a welFnigh 
homo^eous [luttrm of in^Ths and values^ and a aodnl order that it 
has evolved t^uf'h fifty centuries of stnj^gle, t,TTultial ossuniktiim 
and syntii^is. In tliis immense tmitory inimsion, war ur cunt[ueit, 
if it lias wddwl lOgclhm* of disinU^ted iLmgdonu .md empiitn, lias 
not led to the wholesale eocfuropmticm of a popubtiott nor to tiw 
subathution uf one cult urn for another; tt htu nnt materially tn- 
il^ccd the habits and character of the Indbn people^ 

' CJhe key to Indian life itnd dcvdoiitncnt is to be found in a certain \ 
systematifintiiin of manners, bdtefs, and ethos, the balanced (nirsuit ^ 
of the rouT'fald cmla of life; Dhaitna, or absolute i%hteousQGs&. 
Artha, nr vocation, KSma, or fnlfrlment qf desires, and Muk^. or 
release, oil In a goviantn^ metaphysical frame of ni(enince>Iji the loaf 
muih'ris the essential gift of Indian civil ixation is the senses! Dhonna. 
for each individuaL ctluilc group, caste, and vocatfrm; each miiat 
piitsoe, oceompitsb and, finally, inutscend a cerbda code of dnties 
in acoonknee ivilh tilb's (lcanaivdB.^hanna is expiainvd (n the 
Uoliibbirata by Krifna as wtrat precis or preserves: Dliarnta is 
what contains both Ihv social order and the cosnk: order, whi^ in 
Indian thonght are continuous. It b the divine anil transcendental 
Jostsce, Truth and Law widch uphold nmveftse, mind and peopt^ 
{ Mah fi bh i im ta, Udyoga parvn, 137» 9)* Obaima tl<*fi np s and regulates 
both the functions of soda! life and the goals of the individi^ and 
is bterpmied across the centuries as the unbounded extension of 





iH TUF, CIFlTVUI^ AKD AKT OF tUlHA 

«odal rdatioiu, as the libeiatimi derivrd from intenlrpendrtiif utd 
solidonty. The tndivtdiul'a aim of jicrfcction is the same as the 
group's aioj of cnltnneji completej balaTif:ed and ptacttcal—the 
roali^tion of the Univtnsaf and the tlniycrsat Community, 
whieh India names and worships as PajEumitnon and Kir&yai^ 
idcntiffing the one with the other. 


The Indian Philosophy oj Culture 

(Tbi: most logical, powerful and august pnsentatbn of the Indian 
phitoaophy of culturo is tmdoubitedly the fiunous metapliysical 
trhme image of ttie Cosmic Spirit, Saiva-Mahe^vam. Three-m^Onc, in 
the toek-cu( cave at Etephanta (eighth century A,D,f^Tbi: central 
face b that of Tiitpuru^-Sado^iva, or the Ab^lntc, Mlldiiminoiia, 
neutral and transcendent; Uio right fecc is that of Aghnm-Bhnirava, 
or the Ti.'triblc One, grim, frowning and dehont in its renucciatloti 
and destruction; v.-hile the left fate is that of bcsauttful and tM^ewdled 
Undi, Siva's oonsort. seductivL' in her playful croativity* love and 
compassion. In Indian culture Umnur Sakti, who hnids a lotus in her 
hand, symbehscs tlic gunk of Artha and Kama, or vrealth, beauty 
and the rmbeliishTnent of life, Aghutn, who holds a serpent between 
bis lihgers, represents the gnaJs of Dfiotma and Mok^ or righteous¬ 
ness and fr«^om from bondage; while from The viewpoint of liie 
seU-afisorbod Tatpuni^, tfic alternating, ever-retnirrmt chythms 
of creation and riknoe. activity and repose aic hut po^dng appari¬ 
tions: tlioy rise, multiply and lUstoive, like all phenomenal or Matdc 
appearances, inlo Hiniself. In some variatiema of tlds composile 
metaphysical image, Sadaidva, as the serene yogfi is as tisual in the 
middle, hut MahlkSta, or Croat Time, ticks blood from a plale on the 
right, and hfahSinayS, or Groat Iffusion, kmksat her own beauty in 
> the form of the tmivetse rcHectcd in a mirror, on the left. The ladian 
philosophy of culture integrates and harmonises the four-fold values 
^Chaiuivaigaj of wealth, enjov'ment, righteousness and salvation, 
whether intllH^ual or collective, based on tlie true nature oi adf and 
UhyS, This is ^rmhdUsed in the figuro sculpturo by the marvdJouii 
balance and inlrgralion of the three Iroada of Siva, achieved through 
the bold and original UM of a common gigantic mtilfu^, or royal 
ttaia. In ttie ahunmering chiaroscuro of tlte deep cave, Siva's 
expressive ride-proftks seem rather bury and msubstantiol. pating 
before the majestic presence and soft mdiance of fils grot and real 
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EEssencft (SadJ^\'a} in tlie tnidnUi!. 'Dw; Stipmne Self {Pnrani&tniaii) 
lin Ihn centre is the etern^, utnnkicknt, unconcerned WitniaH 
I of the jox's and sufferings of Saipsira, whjrh an* no mom real than tlie 
I manifold attributes names and famis (rily^o) of the 

One who is attributeitsaj nantcleu ftrnnless. and whose intrinsic 
I nature iinderiies the unit}' of manifestation and ncm'TnanlTestatjoR, 
activity and sth-nce, Tbr One and the fndivtdhle di%nises Bhnsetf 
I in the nude and female visages or masks, and the contrasted processes 
of life, mind and spirit that they repmsent. These comprise the world 
jipectacle as if appears to one in the grip of MSyS or nesdenoe. In the 
1 ^ Self, or Siva, nothing happens and evetytliing is contained. The 
Self is all-full, all-poised, all-silent. The iwo other iacesof ^va-^ 
^The empirical or tower selves—are ceaselessly astir atid assertive, 
Creatuig, tnmsfomiiiig, imd c*pcri«icing the phenomena) world. 
Yet these belong to, and emerge from, Hic sell's higher, immortal, 
salely real Sdf (Sodaiivab Thus the Real, the Eternal and the 
Inhnite gives statui: to tile unical. thr mortal and the finite. Such is 
the vision ol Sivahood, which unfolds the eternal rhj'tlim of life and 
death, thr creation and Iransfomiatioa of the universe, as the pulsa¬ 
tion of one's own Self (Porom&tmanh 
Quee fiunjliar throughout India and even hpyrmd. in Candhom. 
Turkiistan and Cambodia, and traced in the Vun k‘ang cave In China, 
and m Dai Itoku in far-otf Japan, the Elephtmia Siva-tiinity Is a 
unique and cotapreben^ve revelation of the master theme of Indian 
culture—the sovereignty of Beiug, Sivai-Atman, and the unity of 
consdoosiuss, or the identity ol Being and B<xoimng, ol the Real 
ontl the Mhyic, symbolised and inlarprrtcd in Indian cxperimice by 
the dualisn of the mascnllne and feminine principles, stones of 
Elephanta gnuuily and unequivocally prodoim the profound message 
ol India'. 'Activity is true worship whim evtiy act is done for tlie sake 
of Siva or the Real Self; tilence. again, is true worship when it is the 
adamantine absorption of self in the Self’, Yet, revealing os it does ' 
the three-fnid primordial aspects re reidUatioRa of ^lan and Nature, 
this image does not depict a deity but rether symhoUacs and e%*okes 
a generic process, the trensfortiiarion of the liuiuan spirit, irrespective 
of Fcligion and social tradition. It speaks iti a itiiivet^ language; and 
CM clidt contemplatJoD front spiritual persons in any country; U is, 
indeed, one vl thr most sublime plastic creatkais ol tlie world. 




20 THE ClfLTVBE ART Of IStJIA 

The jVfriwf And /fJ& of Indinn Art 

The art of India, like Utr phUosophy and rtligioti, is nij-thiial and 
metaphysieui rather than tvpre$entatU)aal; gtnerier and social raihnr 
than individunt In India art (iilpa) b wbdom {jRAnnh and mytli and 
poetry (vidyti} are art. It is thi: metaphys^ r^ity that in its 
inuiginative fomi or imaj^e intiutl) btswimi^ accessible to man for hb 
contemplatian, worship and artbtie tteatment, tn^iian nrt accordingty 
reveals the transoendent TBalityin tlie inanifcitdiiess of the phenonit' 
uni world, in life tn all its levels^ reaches and sweep^t embodiis a 
sense of the in tertwining esirhemnce and votuptilousness »( life 
abstractly and ciincentratedly. It is al once stusuous and symbolic. 
Imciuinnt and poised. The love of tlie dignity and opuloice of man. 
'the thought and power ol Cod, the delight mjiplein’as of woman 
are all dkdplmed and lestratncd in Indian sculpture and decoration 
by a serenity and homtony tlial eomi; frtun su^jenuitsiral myth and 
metaphysics. Tbo dnalism of the masculine and feminiTte nspeeb of 
all phenomena in the cosmos and the hmnan mind which b stressed 
by Indian tliought undertics the mythopoelc and pjctorial outlook 
on life in India. Jind tlje poetic presenration in her art and literature 
of permiUMncc agd nmvmuent m nature and severity and tetidcmess 
in tiumaii chamever as rhythms or accents of ciistcnoe. TTiU, liufc*^ 
expbins the strange coRibiflaiion of opposites, of clnsgral balance 
and hantumy with pliancy atid abandon, ut Indian sculpture a» in 
poetry* and drama. Indian sculpture Im produced kiealiicti, ctlinreal, 
yei tluillmg hgurcs that miracnlmtsly Idend masculine dignity and 
Wgour with feminine passton and tenderntsav figure that subordi- 
iuite bumim personal attritmtes, hictnding scK. to an abstract and 
sitpernaturai type—$iva, Vi§na. the Buddha, Bodhisattva and Drrvi 
—in India. Java, Siam and Camhcxlb. Many diSeient Asian races 
and cultures have reproduced sudt images, but they are indelibly 
stamped witti a stnobr metaphysical r^ty, the more gcuomc 
because il b so sktipb and univeisol. 

Indian art, through the profundity, beauty and \‘uriety of its 
sculpture, has been the efiective and lit ting vehicle the spread of 
Indian culture abroad. Scenes from the J^tokas and Avadtotu, the 
Ramiiyana, the Manvorpin and the jilahSbhirata could not h-ive been 
so patiently and exquisitely carved by forognerg on tbonsonds, of 
Itnteb in Java, Burma and Cambodia had these not been, symbolic, 
metaphysica] episodes aoceptabic to all peoples. The plans of the 
Borobedur. Angkor and Pagan icmpl^ represent ssm^lic replicas 
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«if Ibc imiwrse, iuKf defiiiitc KkraTchy of worlds and 

francs of life, os conceived in the cosntolf^ o( the mothcflantl* 
The temples ot (Coinhuja and DvirSvati ^icw' the same arrangement 
of s<rnch<m saHciontm^ antarSia and niai.id^pn, ^Itluira or steeple, 
m ill the moihrjiand, cmbodyiiig common ^tnhoUe principles uf 
temple desj^ which represent ouin's sacrifice or leintegnillon with 
the Universal or Cosmic Han. Hfglity curreota ol Greco-Bmldbist 
and Gupta art and of modJcval Dokkhitil, Pallava and art 
flowed in auceitsaivft waves to Centnil Asia, Chma, Nepal* Tibet, 
Furiher India and Indonesia by* the mctuiitahi routes iit the north 
and Uie cast and the sea-route in the south, Et was the art of India 
tluit sjirriul litduui myth, metaphysics and dharroa. and at the same 
time to the astonbhlngdevelopment orenTicfanrient of tho trgtonal 
styles of Fagan, Uv^ifvatl, ChompSi, Anghto mid Eastern Java. 


Tilt R6U of Unh'ersai Myths and Noetns tti Cultural 
Expansion 

Along with the images, ^tnbols end motifs of scnlpturo, inany 
Indian holy books have abo moulded Asian culturrs. The most 
important are the epics, the jUtokas, the PurSpas, the and 

the Tantras, and such ainglt texts as the SotldhamUL-papd^^* 
the Pmjtia'fx’lmmilS, the LalilAvtetnni, the SraddhotpJida, the 
Ahhidhurmoko^ and the SfitrAlmpk^' ft ia only through religion 
and scholasticism, literature and art that one con read] the soul of 
India, tlte undcriytng mspimtinn of tlic formative epochs of her 
histon,' and its relation to die exterior lUe. Th e khigdoms and empires, 
Hauryon. Rti^i^nQ. Gupta. PMu, Pmlihira, Pit^va or Dioht. are 
important ia Indtna history not solely lor thefr pcdjtknl integmlteni 
Imt ei)UAlly fnr oertoin universal myths, values, and nanus that they 
lierivtd ami elaborated scholastkallyi. Not entangled ia Infallibla 
dognuis, revelatory creeds and doubtful legends liicse were able to 
attract anrl vda nvn many foreigners or cistwblk; enemies whether 
m the cottntry nr outride. 

The Hamyan Empire aocmupl^ticd os much ihrougb the 
systematisation of the Pali canon, the Hlanavu Dharmojastra and 
the Artha£3stra. the compoaition ol tlie cote of the R^mayana and 
ihe Moli&bh^ta, and ilic promatgatioD of the True Law by the Rock 
Ktliris, as through tlie conifuest of the north-western bordertand, 
Kalin^ and the Deccan. The Soililharma-pundunka, the Lolita- 
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vbtant imd tlie Divya.S'aiiajia acoimplished miradks for tntUioRS in 
the Middle Eaft and Soutlnsuft Asia for many long oaitorics after 
tfte Imprj^ial K uA^jpas of the north had dbappcairrL The Saddhanna- 
pu^rika. or the b/tiB of the True Law, a mark-elJous Uimd of 
ndigioij, metapliyska atid poetry, was compesed early in the second 
century a,D* sojnewhenp in liw Ku$iap^ Empire, and translated 
into Chinese between A,o. s65’.li6. It beiJanie tlie Buddhist Bible 
of half'Asio. Uke the BhagavadgHa. n-hose inipress it bears in many 
unportont nspects, Ihfi Lotus is one of the great scriptures India has 
^iven to Asia, and, indeed, one of the world's most exti!nsively read 
books. ASvagliosa's Bnddha-charita and Aiyaiuni's Jataknm&la, 
two of the jiust popukr books ol Asia, inspired in the idJefs jtnd 
sculptures of Ajanta, GandfULra. Lung-njen and Borobodttr some of 
the InvcUcsl viahnis of human tenderness and compussion in the 
wutld. 

The Golden Age that was udieied In by the Gupta Empire, and 
that extended from the 4th to tlm fiih century, owiss ita glory, not 
solely to the pruicction of India against the Ynvanos, 
Kn^qas. Murundas. Pahavasond Bupas, but equally to the toductinn 
of the Epics snd Ptirapas. the sjislematiaation of the Bmptis, rituals, 
n nd p lido^iophiral sptems, the far-flung missionary enterprises of 
tnonk-pilgTinvs and scholans, and the impulsions {irovided by the art 
of Mathum, Banaias and Ajonta. The Tantrikn myth, rdi^ and 
metaphysics of the Buddhist Pak Empire of the East stilt bind 
Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia. Further India and Indonesia to India. The 
compilatian of the vast Kanpur and Tanjur collection, repn»mtiilg 
about five thousand wirrhs in Tibetan, was completed m MongnUa as 
I late as 174S. A string of Hindu states from Burma to Cambodia and 
i from Java to Borneo also bonj witness for centuries to the tong 
process of Hinduisation in the Pacific. The greater part of Soiith'-east 
Asia was Indw tod in Bh^tavar$a and designated as O^lfrintani. 
LhlpUntani literally the congeries of dvipas (which are both 

islands ,ti)d peninsulas according to Sanskrit graminari httjFtfft India 
(antara) and China. A constant stiuaju of (tiigiTints, Vaiiya 
merehonts, Ksatriya nobhs, BrAhmopa priests and Buddhist mtmka 
‘ from India, niulrriay tlic foundiLtion of the pioneer colonies in hall- 
barbaric lands, out of whidi grew actosa the centuries the great 
Hindu kingdoms, of Surarnadvipa, Sri-ksetra, Funon, Cbompi, 
panpau, Tambralinga. iSri-duva, Dvilravall, Sri Vijaya and 
MiijapohiL The stream of emigratton from India to Indorasia, 
which built up a. second fudia betweeu the land masses of tudia and 
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Qtina, continued (ill tlie end of the founcciith c^tury. It onl^' 
the cntr^' of the Muslim Amba into 3 Iiilaynsiii and the conwnaoit 
of twentyjtatea to IsLun to the tsUj centmy, ns well as the min of 
Indian oommerce and shipping wronght by tht? Portognesa and Dutch 
ponais, that inteiTupted the age-long process of Hiniluisatioa in 
South-east Asia. 


The Mec}iaHh>iis of Social Mimc^ 

The foundation of the great hingdonts and eropixes. whkh sprang 
up fttun Gandlt3ra to the Deccan and frcioi Gujarat to Gau^a, wits 
invariably associated with certain Keformatkins and Renaissances 
that not only thrOled and captured the whole of India but aJso often 
contributed certain permanent and essential demimls to Asian 
developmont. These intrcdoced a new univemUsm that integrated 
diverae backward and foretgn peoples throng what the histirrian 
Toynbee calls 'social rahnesis', rather than through the forced pn)- 
cesses of conquest and racialism that are m often cucountcreii in the 
histDiy of Europe^ whielt is as siiarpLy divided os India hy natural 
obstacles into distinct regions and 'nations', ladian patriotism, 
Uutrelote, is hardly marked by racial pride and chauvinism, but 
enusists of loyalty to certain universal faitlis, myths and values that 
have come down from the age of the 5 emi-di«ns sages, Ituroes and 
patziarclis. Set in a metaphysical, sdiolastk frame-work, tfiese are 
the efficacious means of Bthhuuuiistng beterpgcnt'uuB races, tradlrinns 
and beliefs. The social probfein of Indian b^ory and the sclidastk 
problem of Indias knowledge ore linked with ^ch other, The danger 
of mimesis wliich Toynbee stresses, vu., social driU or mechanisation, 
is avoided both at home among her own backward dimk gmnps 
and abroad in her sfdicmc of accutturatiou in new lands through 
'strenuous in teniHti tial etnumuniun and intimate pcraoiial intenDourse' 
(Plato). 

Bergson perints out two mechanisms by ivfuch the lead of a given 
cidtuiT IS followed by an uncivilized sockty, ’There are two ways 
open to (siucatian. Tlie one way vs by drill; tin: other U by m^'stidsin. 
Ihe fitst method inculcates a morality censkting of impersoiui] 
habits; the second induces the hnitatkn of amithcr personality, and 
even a ^irjttial union, a more or Iss complete ideutificattun with if. 
India has chosen the latter mechanism. Socrnl unity in the Indian 
settlements, colonies and kmgdoins acro% the seas could only be 
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mnintiuncd by a cu^tiBtanl immignlioi i o f priests, lijbolar' 

amt Bnddhist mosks. frotn the mythical Agastya (VaJaing, Bhrigu 
Pulaftya and Kau^^finya) to GtttiaA'animn (A,t>. 4Z3}, Vajnibodhi 
(A.B* 711 h Kumaraghtj^a [a.i>, tSs) and rJjjwipknTtt Stljiifiita 
toilj. aJung '^tih K?atiiy* wamois* nobles and mitrcbants, and the 
budding of tcniplis. monoLSttrics and hospitals for long centuries. 
The Smitb^eastcfU Astaik oulposts ut fodtan civilisation from Jav^ 
to Giinboilta and ffom Butthih to BaB went iniriascally Indian, 
BrShinanical, Bnddhist or ^kti-$Aiva in Uadr spirit and temper, 
although the gemind mass of the pipnlatkiii, ns has been puiatKl out 
by Krom, Stutli-rhciiii and Others, foUowed their anunisfie colts and 
the wofsliip ot their alw^(^st<^Ts. 


TAe Furuiu/ft^tnal Norms and Pos/Wotes 0/ fudian Cuiiurs 

All Indian peoples, evai if their aiiccstots had been rnotmted 
nomada nl the grasslands ol Western Asia or merchants and iradin^ 
from the coast; of tnui and Syria, have sooner or later come under the 
spell of India's sense nf the tnuisieiine of life, the all-pcrvash'cn^ss of 
her moml la'tr of karma and transmigiation, the belief in an organic 
OT siHfiTTOi hierarchy of sodety, the socredneM of family liEr and 
obligations, the idea] of human brotherhood and compauBUMi tofellcFw 
creatures, and tfio aesthetic attitude towards life, with its emotioru 
and sriitimvnts (rasasi treated abstractly, and hence concentmtcdly. 
Such arc the t>oda) universals of an essenliuJlv* niet,aphysiral and 
httmiuiisi dvillration—the broad fundamental posLuliites of its unify 
and dm-idnpn lent—that weic lecuTtently undcrimed in epochs of 
empire^bitilding and mulssance, And ihsl ki^H alive tlie resilience 0! 
tlie people m periods of suhjeotiun and misery. 

These were s^'stetnatbed in tlie Dhamia SStras, that hoportant 
branch of andrit Utcrafiiie wlikh lay* down the goaii, rights and 
duties of the individna] and of ftmctional groups, and the laws and 
iTodittons which govern their existence and integral eqiuiibririiTr in 
hiersrehkal rcbticins. Tlie Dfiarmn Shtras gave rise to the Dhanna.' 
^tras, or commentaries or aiilhuritativn texts, which Wtue free 
fioni sectarian influences and gaw through a whole miflenniuin a 
metaphysical shape and pattern to iljv structure ill civihaatinn, Tlie 
Hurras, litemUy ancient lore, Miinctinies cidkd tlie fifth Veda and 
especially tntcmJfd for tlir common man. reprtHicnt both oKinoliig}* 
and histor}\ Tlie ItiliLsas compriM accounts of old heroes and heicitu^ 
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—anti suirics (il Llw pnnwrdiol evtnta waiUdiid, ulikh, 
accotdiag to tliv SatapAtIm BrUtnui^^ ^ luiVEi^ and are ttr 
capdtutalfd in btimau eirperiaicv. In thin sintiifi Itildtsa^—far instanctj, 
Uie t«g<md of the 5tni^le between gf)od attd evil, between the Devan 
anrt the Asuraa and betwettn the Knitjs and the —tepvatn 

itself. This onntheT, atnikr, term is Itivpttn, which alternates and 
recapitnhites itself through the conrse ol these endless cnndicfs 
between the joy and hope af divinr ■cictory and the mkery and dread 
uf defeat. 


The Chafacteristics a/ Renaissanres attd Reformations 

There wetv many more bloodless remu^anees luiil Telortuatiottsin 
India limn in Europe; while tbeji? were lianlly any prulot^cd eulttmii 
erlipoes or sO-cuHed ‘dark ages', aiieli as we encounter in the latter 
continent frwn) the end of the liftfa to the imfldlc of the eleventh 
nenrmy, dne to the hnrbarian m^'asUms. Each cuhttral renntsmniie in 
India had its owti niythology. irtuaj fommla, irotton of kiimia, and 
norm of dhaniu. Each identified kni>wlud^' with right conduct and 
reached Uie tt«il both m respect of the Self throwgh the pumnt of 
tinivomnl volins, and In respect of the commtitnty through the estab-’ 
iishnient of on all*eii]hr!Ldng society. Eanli, acooidtngfy, ^ 
deemve turning point for a new univer^ali^m fur peopSe and culture, 
arid a harJunger of a ftedi trimnpii for the spkii of man. Ff the 
pro|)ei' theme nf all hi^ories b urtivmaaJ hanuuuty—as the modem 
{dulosophy of history hnriah^aad if iU timds are to be conceived 
only in rtfernnee to the common advenlitres wnl vicisaitudm of 
humanity, and in suhordinatton to its total march, wc have a aitetion 
for ihe appnmal of the various epochs and movements in India, viz,, 
how far these exhibit human freedom, ooniiuunion and onlversality. 
Indian history rightiy judges a pcopic, region or ago accoidhig to its 
contnhutiQn tc> the common pool of cuitureti values and treditioiis. 
not of tlie patria or the nation, but of mankind- 

Tlie Dhmma^astras insist n)K>n the adaptation of traditions to 
changing conditions, provicUsl that these always conform to the fust 
priiid|)ksw which are eternally binding ior the aocbl and cosmic Older 
alike. kloialUy in Trulia b an apjdkation of the true principles of 
metaphysics to cotitingenl pfoblems. A gcrvrming prindpJe of Life, 
applicuhle to all peiiplvs. ages and cultum and dependiml upon 
metaphysics, winstitutcs, indeed, the coneeptioii of unity in the 
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tndiiu) world. Sndi a biuisvf unity ts to be titfitinguuiiJrd fntm Out of 
ladal solidarity bt Ctun^ driliEOtion, Uiat of tlte laJamic and 
the conception of the Caliphate in the Muslim world, and of Chrtetaa- 
dom and the liomiin Empire, its lawTs and iiistitotJoris. in Western 
civiliAallon. Indian schutastidsm, in dealing with social facts and 
formations and the growtii and \dcissitiides of man and society, 
reached profimnd depths and subUelies, depths unlcnowa to Christian. 
Jewish and Arab scholastic traditinn. Its major problem was Uie et'er- 
renewed tash of Brahtnanising a congeri^ of races and peoples in all 
stages of cnltnie and econcunic devdopment through a universal 
pattern of myth, Dhann.r and ritita}, and a metaphysical fonnuklioin 
of the social orda. This gives the key to the historic process in Intlia 
ever since the canqucring Indo-Aryans failed fully to absorb tbs 
IndigcDouB D 3 sas, Dasyus and Asuras as Arya Sudras and Arya 
V'aiAyas into the Divine Aryan Society. 

^The basic patterns of Indian dvilimtion w-enc moulded os touch l]^ 
the religioas bensies and refonuations as by the orthodon Brahmanfe 
systems of thought. Fiom the middle of thr tniUeonium txiore Christ 
to the egalitariiin movemenls of T^trildmi and Bhakti in the tenth 
to the eighteenth century A.n„ these rccnireiitly cndcaiiioiireid to | 
mterpret the pure metaphvsicd var^a theory tii terms otiposcd tov 
caste and saoerrlotalism, and to assimilate the occupatiomd and back¬ 
ward ethnic groups into the Indo-Aryan fold, while fitting their faiths 
and truditiom into the ancient ritualisod intellectual atandards of the 
BtabmaTias. What India stanils for k not dry intdlectiialism. formal 
thcolog}' and religious joiitine but true religious mystidsm. which is i 
a dynamic fores of sodal absorption and integration. Whut is rc-J 
novating in Indian civUioatinn is tlie rcdisco^'cr^' of the essential ^ 
truth and ctemal holanceof Dhamta: what has been sodally levelling. 
npUiting, nr egaliiariaii is not religious ranoualism hut axdimt mystk- 
tsm. Scholasticism in India, promoting arthodmey as it did in the I 
midst of ‘a bewildering variety of Vedas, SmeritiR, doctrines of the^ 
sages, customs and methods* (as noted in the Mahkhb&rata], was 
toniid down and tempered by mysticism, yoga, and bhakti. whtdi 
received constant accessions of strength from the cults and traditions 
of the nboriginal civilization of India. A$ it fused together the specula-j 
live truth, Dharma and moral code and fttihordioated them all to 
certain metaphysical categories, ft provided the broad norms andV 
myths, art motifs and symbols that promoted tlw integnitinn of a ^ 
very great variety of peoples and iltuminetl every sector of life, 
making possible a rich synthesis of Indian caltere from epoch to^^ 
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epoch. These cale^oriw, iodeecl, give the essential ineanitig to tho\ 
cumulative sequence^ ^vlth its onke, consistenry and laws, that^ 
constitutes true historv'-'l 

y 

The Hinduisation of Asia 

^No renaissance or retemnation was, agauii lEEtnctwl to the Indian 
continent. Buddhism, both UimySna and UoblLyflna, PurSqic 
By fthmrmijft t. Vai^avtsm, Saivism. Tantrikism, N&thism and ^ 
Sahaja, in its own epodi spread for bej'ond the firtmtieia of India;/1 
Till* enttfO Asian continent tn>m Bactiiana to C>imbodia and from f 
Japan to Java, beam the imprinl of successive waves of Indian ^ ^ 
th ough t and arh Fot about two millennia, nraoss the nortli»w«iteni 
land TOutesT^^ngh Afghanistan and through Assam, Manipur and 
Upper Burma, or through the passes of the Himalas'as to Quim and 
Tibet, cnltnml influences liow^ regularly from India to the rest of 
Asia. In P&i^ini. who is generaUy assigned to the middle of the fiftli 
centnrv b.c., the north-vctstem boundaries of India incliiric Prakapva 
(modem Kcrghaim), Kamboja (modem Badakshan'P.amii), K^pifa 
(modem Kafitistao) and Gandbim. or the s'aliey of the Kabul river. 
For about a whole nuUjcrmiuni tile entire north-western borderland 
of India, including Bactria, Ferghana. Badnltshan. Afghanis^, 
Sdstan and Baluchistan, came to be regarded as a division of India 
the ’White lodb’ of the Hellenistic peoples, 'White India* gained 
more Indian than Iranion even after the Arab Mudim subjugation, 
until at least the fourteenth century. .Al-Bimni, writing in about 
.A.D. X050, records that Khotasan, Iran, tn^, Mosul and the country 
up to the frontiere of Syria were BuddJiistic. 

Indian culture also crowed the Hindukush and Pamir and spread to 
the basin of the Tarim or SitS river. Formerly , Kholait was Kusthana, 
Yarkband was Chokhuko. Kashgar was Saiindeia. Kucim was 
Kudiar. KaTT»=t'ahr was Aguidesa and Turfcm was Tniupanni. Tb«e 
OQsis-cities on the ancient Bfiddle-Asian caravan routes had Indian 
Or Indionised settleinmts. and worshipftcd Siva, CaneSa and the 
Buddha; while Buddhist wAdrai flourished then?, as in Indio, tiU the 
begmiung of the eleventh century. Even beyond the Tarim basin, m 
far-ofl Shan-^Shan and in the Tartar countries, Indian texts in Sans- 
krit were widely used Ceirtral Aria, the cock-pit of this continent, 
and llie Gaxidhftra region fropi the vsiBcy K^bul to Balkh^ the 
m^tjfig-ptfljQg of thu Asian tradi^TOUtes and the antfr<hainl)cr to 
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Indu OH the bigb miui of migntiim of tbs fe£ik«« luul bardy laot^ 
of W'fistfini Asia. sufft!ml many pnliticnl vtdiiAitiJ^Ies. Tbo Epithalits 
Huoft cai)(|uei«i Ibe vultity of thr fCaintJ ba the ^‘COtulbuIr uf tbs fiftb 
ocatary and dcstn^nd tht: Kussip dvilizatioit. Alter a recite 
ooveriog the mkldte of the aactf* In the midellt'! of the seventh cenmiy, 
the Atuslim Arabs pcnc tinted into the Gandbara re^on. and their 
vanddJistn from A.[>. 05^ to 664 dealt the fitial dentil'blow to the 
eSoresoiMit art nml cultsit; of the Secfmd Hofy lum) af Btiddliisni. 
whimoe the mighty cunvnta of MaMyaim BodOdsm spread for 
emturiee to Middle and Chtiia. wns Ute ititv cl Buddhism 
iliat when the Chbicne tiilgiini Hiuen Tsang (A.o. 630“(j43) came to 
Kaplia tn the seveotli ccntitry. he found tlie Turkish Rajah a very 
devout Mahfiyliiui Budiibtst. Even iinda Hun and Titrk^ nde the 
Indo-Iranutn boidcriartds nmutined Buddhist for centmics. 

in the Southem Ocean Dvjitojitaii], embracing Ftutlier Indu and 
Indonesia, was regarded by the Fiiratjos as "ntiu islands or territotics 
tnsvabheda} of BhSratavar$a, sanctified by the pcrfonnatice of 
saaihoe. w'or, trade and other diverse cultuELl notMlies'. With its 
vast temples, monasteries, schools uf lenraing. hospitals and places uf 
pilgrimage, Dvipflntara Bfagrata was iniieed, lUas lUe vaJh-'y of the 
. Sti. (Tarim), a second India when: China met India half-wuy by 
the learrontc. 

Qi ts too often forgotten thiil the s{M:edy and spectaailur indkntsa-1 
ttoTi of bfith MidiUc and South-eastern Asia was only mode posiblc 
by Bridimanical, Buddhist and T&ntrika on, wbicti invested nith j 
supernatural loveliness and sensitiveness the myth and doctrine oC 
each new fdlh ilm was preached amenp ilie liiss advanced peaplesH 
Tlie 'lliglit’ of the otdebra.t'et! Udatnum image across the Pamir 
echoes another momentous flight several centuries ago of the pisrlTuit 
of the Buddha from Magadha to SindhUTSauvira. as trconled in tlie 
Uivyflvadina. Tn human htatoiy' art is the quickest and mDist eflica' 
emus vehicle lor the spread of cuUnre tn new lands. Many Indian 
icoiii. paintings, drawings iind models ot temples went to Kost and 
South-east Asia along with scriptures and literary u'urks tn tile vast 
spread of BrMimcinism and Buddtiiem, 


The Age of /Isiiim Unity Fmhioned by fudian Culiute 

Ifldianlwn amortlingly gave a tmity to the dviltrathin of Asia, even 
as Qiristlonity rfid to that of Eutopu. Astati unity passed thmugh 
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certain flistincl phatiei ftcru$a t)i« tientuiies, The hnl Agi; af A^ium 
unity* mis ossodoted witli the match of Buddhism front JulandhiiRt, 
Kashmir and Gondh&iii acto^ Uie Tarim bastn (60 300}. 

Tlic second 0^ of Asian unity was s^chnnitnis with the Golden A^ 
of Gupta culture, whicti.extended from uliout the fourth to the eighth 
amtuiy, antt was contpamble with the age of Pericles in Grtiece and 
of EJiaabetb I in Engird. This was the pm'ilt^ed era which saw the 
spread of ifn* StiLli&irdrui in Central Asia, the Indiaii cidtiiTal missiotis 
to China and Indotmak and the tmnslatfoas of the Sanskrit texts, the 
PiinfSe pllgrimagtt to the holy Iimd of tUc Gacgm. the gltiry of the 
Biuldhist tmiverdties nf NaLanda, Gomatf-vihlra, KhvasaAgbStSma, 
^tivijity^L. AmirtiUtajiura, RaniimAanagsra and Di'arSvafit the rise 
of Hindu culunio ar /1 Idngdmtis in I>vipdnlara Bliibnta, tlie devt^lop- 
numl of Sanskrit fiteratiiTc and its spread throughout South-east 
Asb, and ihe cniignificont scolptttro at Mathura, A}itnta, GandliEra. 
Miran. Vun-k'anc. Tun-huang. Horynji. Sigwiya, BoTobodiir and 
Prambaitan. 

Til at unity laaijcd unlit the rise and explosive sjjnad of the mtlttant 
Arab Muslim culture, which reached Sind and Spain in the same year 
fAJi, 71 lU after a w-hirlwinii victorious march across vast regions. 
Both Aslan and lEuropeafi unity succumbed to ihe devastating on* 
sliiught of Islam across the cojilinents. Eiuopcan civillsatkin 
rocovofvd from tin* blow after the drdsivc vicUsTy at Tours (A.n. 73a); 
the West Mualini <ir Moorish kingdom, however, laslivl in Spain for 
another seven t'eaiurifs, uittil m^g.Tlie tmity of Europe thus roedv-^ 
a rode shocks a aliock that wns repeated in the thlriiHinlh eentuiy by 
the Mongol conquest of tbslem Europe and the eslahliahmetit rd the 
Golden Hoido as a Mongol slate. During the sevenUi century* the 
Turkiith tribes swept into Cfsitxa} Asia and (or some time cndangsrcd 
the caravan routes from Indiii to China. Bot the Tang dynasty, 
(A.i>. 618-907), svhose fat-lltmg empin; extemfed from Kona to the 
Caaphin halted the triiimpliant eastward m>iroh of the Mitalim 
Aralis and gave peace lor three centuries, during which monk- 
pilgrinis, scriptures and commcidities fiotwed frwJy between Inilin 
and China- Towards the J*ml of the tenth century, the Ghozimvids. 
Snhuktigin and adahmud f,A,n. 692-1186) came into this legion. 
Mahmud, one of the gn^it figures in Ihi* histori' of Gentml Aria, 
conquennl Khomsan and invaded India kvctuI times. It took 
another five centuries, howevet. for Buddhbm to disapjiear from 
Central Aria, after it had tronaformcil itscH into Ittmairi form in ihr 
thirteenth emtury under the reginic of the forotms Kubhi Khan 
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(A.o, 13X4-1204). Meanwhile ihe ports on China's eastern coast 
leplaced the fiasw cities of Inner Asia as a siting ot eates for the spnad 
of Buddhism, by the land*mie from the Brahmaputra, valley 
tljrough Upper Burma lo Tonkin, and by the Eastern Sina-lndjan 
sea-iuute. From the eighth to tbe twelfth century Mahiyinn, 
VajraySna,, Vai^va and Sakti^va cults and ideas spread out from 
Eastern India and the Cbromamk) Coast, and moidcled -Asian etdture 
from Nepal and Tibet to Malaya and Indonesia, and from Siam and 
Cambodia to China- 

"^The Reipo*ise of IftdU to th4 Chailfng4 of Idam 

f!>a. in Europe, lo in India. Islam could not miaMish a stable foot- , 
hdd- While the Arab Muslims uera able to establish their hegemony 
over Syria, Persia, Aitoenia, Egypt and the whole of Nfirthem Africa 
up to Spain within eight decades, it took more than dx centuries j 
after the conquest of Sind and Katbiawnr (a.&. 712) for the Jiuslifliv 
empire to consolidate itself in Kindtslban and conquer the Ucccait. 
This was accomplished, alter the conquests of Alunddin KhiljiV 
{1296-1316). i fnii n g the reign of Moharnmad-bin-Tughlaq (1325- 
1351). Immediately after his death, however, the empiro quickly 
dwindled. The interchange between Hinduism and Islam on Indian I 
soil during thest centuries of tension and conflict refcased oeu,j^ 
spiritual energies and provoked egalitarun movejmmts in the bosom 
of both faiths. These cmnbatcr) Hindu sacerdotalism and exclusive -1 
ne^ on the one hand and Semitic radatism and uncotnpromisingv 
ti^othcism on the othc^ 

Vpie Biukti and SfUi movemen ts, through five centuries of edeetk 
idralism, broaglit about a spiritual intimacy between Hinduism andj 
Ldam which, indeed, bore a nch harvest in the age of the Great' 
Moghuls. The secular national state of Akbar united the* 
different races, creeds and sects ol India, made Persian her official 
language throughout the land, and gave it that structure of village 1 
governTncnt and land revenue administration which the British | 
dommion inhetited. The Mughal peace, whoso duration was abmtt they 
same as that of (he subsequent Britisli peace, fr^cred a vast, swdting 
tkli! of spiritual devotionallsm, especially among the lower strata of / 
society- This, with its associated egalitarian movements, was bnnging 
about a profoxmd religious and sodal synthesis that might have led 
ti> the absoqrtian of Iilain in the habitual Indton way, but for the'v 
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bigotry md tconcxdtism of Anrangieb, i*"!!!* so strikingly divwged 
from iiii^ policy of Akbar and, indeed, from the Timurid tiaditioiO 
^JiF cJgjiteenth-ecntury bout of anairhy in the country could ndl 7 1 
Tiowever, totally (ibaourc the ^-isions of loveliness, sweelncs* and ^ 
tranquillity tlmt can 1>* seen in the art of Rajasthanaand Hunac bala ^ 
Kor could it obstruct the extraordinary religjous aynthesra^ iilustiated 
by the devotion of lat^ numbers of Hindus to the Hindu^Musliin 
cults of Krs, and the converidoii of certain Mudhns into Vatfpava j 
saints, such aa Javana Haridas io Bengal and Sheikh Mohammad, I 
Sheikh Sutton and Shaha Muni in Malinrashtra. This tough, unhappy 
age Bl*m witnessed a literary rctuiisaaiicc. stemming from the Pad- 
m^vat. the SQiasagara, ihe Ramacharita-mauma. the Bhaktamila, 
tile Cbaitan>Ti-ChaiitfiinTita, the Kavikaikaii Cl^ and the 
RSmavijaya—great books that gavesoface to the Indian soul amidst ' 
confusion and misery. Yet the rapprochement between Hinduism 
and Tctitm and the evolution of a castcless and priestleas society'' 
received a ttemcadons sct-back from the political and social chaos and 
the military channel tttVwn by tJie Hindu resurgence among the SOchs * 
and Maiathos, largely as a reaction against Aurangzeb's ilUbeial ' ■ 
policy, and the estahlisbmeni of the British Raj^ 


Hinduism and Islam tn S&uth-east Asia 

Islam not only found it hard to establisli a foothold tn India but 
it fsiled to check the vast swelling tide of HinduiBafiitti in South-eart 
Asia, A third age of Asian unity. foUo^g the diimx reached in the 
vyntiH age under the impetus of the Oupta and T'ang ten ais s ana^ , 
WHS introduced by tlie Tflumka reniiisaancc of culture and ^ in 
EartfTn India under the 1 ^ t-jupinc, and its miaionary activities 
in Nepal, Tibet. Further India and Indonesia. This extended from 
the dghth to the end of the twelfth emtury, and the foci whence it 
travelled to farcign lands were the universilies of Odantapun, 
Jagaddnla, Vilmunapuri, Phulera, DevikoU and Pandita in Bengal. 
Indian rdlgion, in the fomis of Vajm-Sim and Sahajaj'ana, 
Buddhism, Voi^Bvism and the Thntrita sikti'bivaist cult uf the 
Lihgam, found new s^mtheses and forms of expression in South-east 
Asia; while Indian art and orcliitecture readied peaks of gk>ry in 
the <pt«*"dijt and colossal BrShmanical and Buddhist temples at 
Borubodur, Pramhanan, Angkor Thom (Nagaradhama) and Pagan 
tArunafOanapuraJ unatlaincd on Indian soil. In fact the most 
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nukgcllieiait te]it|;ilcH 3 tit» ol Ihe world, ml ivoiuleis liumBn 
eoginoering, wi!t« built in Uu5 Utini oC Asbn unificatiaii. 

contenrporaoeously with the vandiilwn of the Turko-Algtuuid ituni 
Somna^ to Kanottj. and tlic cunwEiilation ul llic Muslim po^vcr in 
NonhcTD India, tt was <(nilv thti Islamic itieufskm Into Mokyo, 
starting Itom the port ol Majacca in the fifteictith eentuiyt and tlm 
iHtbscquent con\'i;rsioin ol its ptupdlatson to bkin, that ediFAird the 
fniitfal trend in South Asia tonmils a nd^^as.syntittiaiii; as seen 
m the nssimtktiuii of Saivtsm and Buddbisni under a unitied; Siva- 
Buddhn lorm of worship in Java, Siunatni and Ball, ol Vni^t^nvtsm 
and Saivism in the oompemU; of Sadkaiu-NiiS^'nua in Siam, 

and of Biiddhjfit and Puraritc ^afctism in the D«\'artja and other 
culls in Cambodia; aput Imra the Indian lusinn of the Truiitj*, 
BrahmH, Vift^u anil &va, as rreorded in a Knmbuja mscr^tinn 
saluting the King of Trees (A^vattha), which has Brahmi as root, 
^iva us tnmk and VIsqu eis brunches. 


The likfiti^cathn oj Dhamia mid Bhamta 

CeographicaBy speaking, conquest cannot be stable or pemtanent m 
a viial sub-conlincnt like Inrll^ which has never iMin a virgin or 
iminhatilted land. Even ivdotu tJie Dmvidian or Indo-Aiymi advent, 
the conntry had a poptibtJon and a dviUsnUom With a mass of races 
and peoples at difletcnt stages uf enttnre occupying the land, the first 
problem Bct bdonr the Aryan invaduts was, and irmaitis, the basic 
problem of Indian tmtary—howto build up a imity amidst the natural 
diversity of regfuns. races and traditions, [r is the identification of 
dlumia and patnu. which was first envisagod in ^igvedic colture. 
that repneSGuts the special genius m India. The identity of Dhaimnand 
Bh&rata with its sense of dedication, is wagnifiemtiy expressed b 
the national anthein ol the Vi^nu Pur^ia, enmpem^ in the Oupta 
age: 'Btiimta is the bet ol the diviaiuns ol JainhiiLM|i!i, because 
it a the land of virtumis deeds. Other cunntrics seek only cninymtnt. 
Happy am thuse who, cons^ing uii the unheedi^ rewards of their 
deeds to the Supreme Spirit, the Unirenal Seif, pass their tins in 
this land of virtuous deeds as the means of their realisation of Him. 
The gods themselves exclaim: "Happy are those who arc bom, even 
from the oondittun of divinity, as men iu BhSratavarpt, ns tliat is 
the «'av to the joys of paradise and the greater t4essin^ of final 
iibcTutian" V 
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More duD half a Rtiilefiiotim after lint composition of tlic Vtsoo 
Puraoa to Northern Ittflia, the Biia^a^-ata, prohahly between 

the ninth anil tenth centorips ajj. to tlie Kaveri v^ty, stoiilariy cx- 
toUed Bharataii'ar^a as the land hallowiid by Ihc sacred rit'cra. raoun- 
tains and holy sites of julgrtoiage, and the lives ul avutflraif» mti 
saintly kings, bhafctas and aspiruils, Rere Gwl tllniself to His grace is 
bom as Man. to obtain the ter^ent UhaJtti of sentient betogs so that 
they may win final saivntkm, TJins the gods prefs birth in^thts 
sacTcd land to enjoyniait in heaven, won by so much sacrifice, 
pounce and charity (BhSgavata, V. II, l9-«3) • Mhiratavar^a is not a 
geographical entity, but an ob;ecl of worship and Tweraitce—the 
symbol of I h e yearning lor, and resdisation of, the Divine. 


India it SafftsArtfi or Civitization 

Wc cantint adrcinately understand this prtodple, the fusion of 
Bh^to and Satpskriti (mural and spiritual cidturt). if we pemtit the 
bios derived from European hiatoty to make us look for the springi of 
Indian dev’dopmenl to war and polities or eoono^ atni^to. 
Neither the Greco-Roman heritage nor Christianity, nor the 
ambittonji of Ctoiriemagnc and Napoleon, could give unity to Europe 
—the continent most harassed by, and prepared for, vrar to the wlioto 
wodd, Wilde cultural sj-nthesis ts the natural lte>'-noto of histi^ to 
a land characterised by a variety of races, languages, tradltiaiis 
and beliefs, how often is it forgotten that the period of Indian Ireedoro 
cuvets Ihirty'scvcn of the fifty ctntunes of her dmiidcrpment. and Iw 
edipsps thr period of her Ejection, which tasted for only six 
centuries Auii a half to inedioval and modern limes ^ and, of course, 
even during that period powerful and aulonomotis Indian kingdoim 
-.such as the Bohmanl and Vijayanagar kto g dnm ^ the MaraQia 
Emfurc, and the Sikh Empire—rose as centres oI revivoll 

The role of India's dvilking, humanitarian misriun to the neigh- 
bouring lands, from Africa to the Pacifto and from Iran U> Ketnst, is 
e<iual]y ignored. The some principles of nniftcatiini that riuf appli^ 
to osshttiLitiag difierent races or ethnic groups on her own soil, 
grounded on the essentially rnctaphysical norms of the Equality ed 
Man. the SbUdority of Life, and Univenud Salvation, provtiW the 
K,..u lor a ’pan-Indhmism' of peiicefu!. evangdistog enterprises for 
twu miitomihi, to which there is no parallel to world history- Becanse 
y Indian htsiory is l^dy a history of myths, faitlui and ethos, because 
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It 1$ ideological nod not poUUcnlt ‘I hits n imiqi^ ngnificance la ihe 
sLoiy of civiltZAtkm. In a-scnse, tlie people ol India bavt a tmehtstoi^* 
that ftTW people possess; and Indb is oviUzatiem, providing, as she 
has dori'V many races and ptiiOples of Asia untside her own boundaries 
with a cammmi spiritual and moral barii of unityi 


Trm Mai^nent of Mankind 

The obsessicni with politics Of with the fole of the state is 
an obstacle to the introduction and officocA' of 4ti inltgrative, sodo- 
logusil method in historyj a method that seeks h>* a tniillicuUuraJ 
approach to interpret broad movemeuts in leftiis of myths, itUgioits, 
ethos and art patterns. It is only such ;i method that can hiing otder 
and cuntiuuity into Indian evolution: it is tliis logk that constitutes 
the unifying ‘thread of historj’', h o l din g togntiter die beads of the 
various epochs and movenients. India has 9U far mana ged to maintain 
an essentbl unity of her land and culture across the centnries through 
the uBiwmality of her pattern of myth, art and dhaima, and the 
metaphysical orientation of her aodat order. It b for the future to 
decide to what ejctent her distinctive cijltund heiitaK*?, W strikingly 
difictent from the Gn?eo-Jcwish heritagy of Chmttan'Muslim 
dvQization, can ytt cement, in the present wurfd milieu, the deeper 
unity and soUdarUy of BhamiLavaryii and achieve the hi^ purpose 
ordained lor it by haton*. *" 

The laps** nf the fnntun' unities of Christendtan in ilic West and in 
the Muslim world, the rise of 'nationalities' within more or leas 
homogeneous pallerns of civiltwlion, the stresses and strains set up 
by Uic forces of economic stability and pregnss, combing with a 
wholesale decuy of traditional bonds and allegiances denved fnnn 
religion and metaphysics, have all contributed, through many 
vtdaitudia in modern historiogniphyj iowoids the exaggeration of 
liist. the theory of a supposed ‘pure race', and sccoudl}'. the theory 
of that artiBdal and Era^cniar}' unit of culture, x 'iiatlou'. Thus 
history hai become in some uieistirc secUnijalLsed, dcvoLcd to the rise 
and Call of separate peoples and cultures, whereas true higtoiy reveals 
a world movctneiit, a broad niamh of mankind that rests on the pool' 
ingof commun values and Bchicvctncnts. First, nuxlnnbm in history, 
tfic fruit of the nlnctrenth-cmtury European cxputisum and scnmtdtf 
for empire, is pre*ocaipicd with the biases of race and natiniuilisni. 
How e^j^nriol it is to remember in this connection the wise remarks 
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of t-ord Acton: 'We can foond no philwophy on I be obscirsiticm Of 
lour liuadretl yeafS, excttuiing three thousand, it ■would t« an 
imperfect ami falladaiis induction*. Secondly, the concentration on 
nation at a Umo is entirrly cuo^merit with, and supjmrted by. the 
He^lbn dialectic of the lisi in history, from which both the 
materialisttc conception of liiatory and die Mnraist sdiool of rcononuc 
determinism are directly rlerived—grand but roisleading siTitlieses of 
human development. Human life and events are maaty-sided: hiatofy . 
therefore, cannot but be multi-dimensianal — ideological, cconantfe. 
political, military and institutional at tiie same tinie. 


Mylhs, ike Units of History 

For a mul ti-diinensional .ipproach the basic units of hnman hist oty, 
embodyhu> the recutreni patterns in the development of a people, are 
its great myths or 'ideajj-iivaction', what Rickert call* 'value- 
stnictures'. which multiply with passing gcuerations atid wndcdic 
the cotiUniiity M iU accumulated traditions and institutioits. they 
mdeed, tJw broad or long-range csoustsmts pervading dviliea* 

tion. All historj’ b in n sense mytlnmaking, and al] myths haw wingt 
The diaractcibtic of Indian myths b that flwsy are anonymous, and 
shed the special dbpoations and idiboyncradcsof iiidis'hliiab, A now 
faith, metaphysics or creed discovered by the dlile speaks to the 
common people, v"ho are inspired fend Tcstmiotfd by virtue of their 
imageries and incidents, famous sages and devoi^^. Idyths are 
wovcm into daily ritunb and sacra ntetds, festivals and pUgrimagra 
and constract an inviEiblc order of tnith, goodness and jtisttee in 
India rehitcd to tlie visible order of the cjiXle of the seasons. Often 
both cosmic and thne-hinding, these embody the consensus of the 
people's experionco an*l wisdom Ihrotigli the generations and are 
truer than hblory. In India, wnojig the myths that havo historic 
rignihcance mav be Includetl the Vedte mytlts uf Saoilke and 
Dhajina, Vai^'and ASrama; thr Buddhbt tnytlis of world misery 
and the Eight-fold jialhi the Mahayitra myths of univeral 
compassion and universal tiirvSnaT the Ihiripic myths of mis- 
cegenetion (Varna-sahkara), Kali-jnjga and Apad-dliarma; the 
medieval myths of Bliakti and the costdess and priestfess 
cammimity* and the late medicvol Thntrika myths of the tranafonua- 
tion of the pbenomcnaJ world and the consecration of the s^tscs. 
dfsares and emotions as firlds and forms of ^kti. the dynamic osfiect 
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of ibe Sii]}enia 1 of Indian nctQ*<jitaHsin. Sai^ myths have 

governed, with (migressivdy greater eflcctiviinesfi. periods and tnove^ 
ments covering eeveia] cnntqries and laJd'souiid and deep Lite faxindo.- 
tioRS of social insritutiana and the scheme of life liand4^ do^a Iroisi 
generation to generation. 


77tc Problem of Periodisittion 

The 'pcriodisaticni' of Tiidioo histoty a rendered easier by foctis- 
tng attentum on the damJnanl myths or 'threads of histoTj-' that 
determine nr extionr the life and tempo of the people; these, alter 
accomplishing a marked dionge or revolution, contribute iwfain 
peiDianent elements to the cultural licritage as a whole. People, tike 
individuals, have privileged hotirs or periods m their career. The 
Vedic Age, Uie Age of Philosophies and Heresies, the Age of Adoba, 
the Ftfst Ago of Asian Unity, the Age of Neo-Hrahmanban and the 
Second Asian unificatioii, tile Age of the VtMtanta, the Age of Tin- 
trikism, and the Age of Bhakti stand tmt as the Gohim Eras, beacon- 
lights in the general march of IndUn dvilhLatiDn. Each Golden Era 
is associated with a constellatian of m>dhs, values nnd institurious 
thiit have gone to the nuddng of India. Empires and peoples tnav 
oomo and go, Iral mj'th and cnltnFc go on for ci'er. It is the continnity 
of myth, faith nnd cultimr that explains soda! stability in India, and 
prevents that chaos which usually follows from foidgii conquest and 
the imposition of changes without raference to erirting forms and 
pottems. 

A partial or lop-sided appmaeh to history fails to reoognise ibe 
great formative E^m in ancient Indian and Chinese civUiattions. 
The unity of Indian ctvtiization is different in hind from that of the 
pi^it Western dvtlkatioo and rests cm far eloper and more 
uuivens^ principles; uppredatiun of this may correct the present 
empfia^ on political and economte principles as tlie determining 
fottes in the mtegralion of human culture, and on tlic study of Vf n gf 
and dynasties, wars and conquests. 


The P}jythn% of Mind attd S^rrri in History 

In the present Westmn of India s histofy it is essential to 
focus attention to flie norms and values that have given srabSitv 
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to lieif sdieiue of life and civilixattun, 50 Uut sht may have on cudurly 
dewlopnumt in tiiu face of the vast and antagnnistic imtovntin/; 
tendendes coming Enmi the West. After five milleiinrains of her 
historv India is SEoin experjencinE a fresh and fateful tttiaUsance. In 
the pmpcctive of world history, the progress of a ttatlon depends not 
on its might m llie realra of pdities or cconomiis but on its capacity 
for the appreciatian and difiseminfttlnii of certain onii'ois^ of 
dvliwation that can hiuh) up ttie world community. Jh£na, or know^. 
Icdgc^ for India is not detached spcculatlont it is skill in action 
(VnrEifA AniTBtfJfl Kaaiitiam of the BhagavndgitB), which is the gpnl 
equally for Urn tndian mdividuut and for Indian society. The specula¬ 
tive Tmtb—the framework for the Way of Life—ii tittivetsal for the 
individual and society alike. The ceaseless ilux and tnuisformatinn 
of oppofitLes to the Way of Life or Becoivuns are presented as Mahi- 
Maya, and Mald-^akti in the synthesis of Br^manical and Buddhist 
Tlntrikism—the last prefound Indian iaterpreration oj tlie w‘mld. 
which, more the Vedic. gnvertts the mind and hearty vtorship 
and ritual of mtxlcrti India, The Ttotrika. \vorJil-view is psycholopicd. 
It mtreduces into the perpetual dynamism of the transitoiy. con¬ 
tingent realms of becoming and dissoIving~tUe evolutions of nature 
and the panaramn of Imtoiy—a new, audacious, Dkmysian afBima- 
ti< fn Men, societies, epoclts and histories are but myriad, ceaselessly 
changing manifestatioiis of the Supreme Mother, She bt heruslf the 
universe and Sarpsara. the imticement and sorrow of man (macro- 
and tnicitwosm), as well as his intriUgouce and release. From llie 
viewpoint of the Spirit of Man. Sakti. his feminine, maternal aspect, 
is the wipremc riddle and quest, and the final eonsdousnras (chetanaf 
and consummation. Behind her unending sport, the panoniiim of 
nature, Ufa and dviliiation, which is her visible face, there is her 
veiled face, her transcendent, primordial mysteiy. Tlius tire Indian 
mi nd and spirit move between the polarities of transoendimce and 
fnnTnanffnr<> and futd joy wjd scTcnity in the very conhtsiou and 
tumult of history. Indian history b on illiiatmtkm of the raflcro- 
cosmic balance and rhyihm of the htunait mind and the fnices of 
culture, which have again iind again asserted the supremacy twid 
librnLting power of universal aitd tmnsccndcntftl values, over conflicts 
11 Wit discords and the chequered course of Life. 
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Thi Indian Philosophy of History 

The lotiion conccptioii of liistDiy is stUftilly embodied iaonQ of the 
coriv extimt BciiiptmKs at the Biuddlibt v ihan or lock-cul 
monasteiy. at Bhija iti tile Westeta Ghats, bdonging to the late 
Mnuiya or renaissance (uicutul or fusl eentury b,cJ. Vedk 
Arj’tin cuJtun? provided the Indian jutUtical ideal oI a sole and paia- 
niount monarch vl the Unis'crsc (ChakmvaTii), who rulo acenrdinf 
to Dborriui. From this Biuldhitmi derived the ideal ol a Spiritual 
Rukr ol the L’nsvfiise-^hc paramount sovereign of the spirttuaJ 
wnrld. Ttie arcliet^'ptS' of such an aU-coniitiertug temporal sovereign 
in P2lt literature are the legendary Dalhanemj and M.-ihaK»Ha!iaaiia 
and tht liiatortca] Aktka, It is not improbable iliat A^ka (a?3’-333 
B.c.) directed thL c^mstFuctioTioisuch Buddlust vthitas. ThcMaitryan 
Empire, it should be noted, is mcntloiiHl as the Cliaturhitugachak- 
favartj dhhnmkadtiorniatSjuli by the DivySvad^a- In BrShmotti- 
C3d literature Indtn and Man» 1 1 t SI 1 represent the type Of tlie Universal 
tcunporel nilcT. In Uie Bhaj& relief the Buddha, or fajs temporal 
cotnUerport, Dalluinciiii. MaliEsudassana or Dlmm^A^ha. b immuled 
on an elephant and accompanied Iry a minister (both elephant 
anil niinHitrr being iticltidecj traditionally' as imperial “treasures', 
chakkoratna), lijiTnboUstng tltc paramount power wielded by him for 
the tnuintenaDoe of Dhortna on earth. At the uppcf Icfl comer of the 
reltel there is much commotiiin. caused by the elephant is it stride 
over the landscape and uproots a huge tree, pm-ipifatin g seme 
human beings. iJotli the colossal a« of the Buddha and liis mount 
and the fury of his passage symboSse his irrcsistibli! spiritual and 
tempond might. On the landstape bolow ia depicted Uttiirakunj. the 
early liunie of the Indo-Aryans, later im ixmaiderHl to be the El3'Bium 
where Uie Gteal conqtwror fowls bis ullimute abode, and when; are 
found all happotesA and beauty along witli complete freedom from 
desire. Here revel joymis couples, a king with bis court, tnusidans 
and dancers, and a vast as^bJage of jxrfJi»k-. with the Tree of ^Vis^l- 
fulfilmcnt (Kalpa'ilmnui) in the centre—all minute and iusjgnihcsnl 
Hgum crowded in a lively, fluent scone of earthly life. At the lower 
left is depicted the deprodatiou ol the horsedjcailcd man-eating 
T a1c^*A^vajnukhl. which the cmiipassiDnate Euler i 

Tlie Bhaja rdief inagnificenljy Olustnure the fundameittal meta¬ 
physical coo^tiofiii of UiB victory of righteoumess {dhoimal over 
eril, the falsity of the world of appearance and enioymeiit (rupa, 
mayo), and the bUsa of the eternal kingdom of righteousness and non- 
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attachment (svai^a). All fevds of life, wgetatwn, tiwtpiril. fohlin. 
man, htng and god, wofking mil tho macrocosmic law of kaima 
according to the Indian concrprttim, am represented lima. The omul- 
less, toy-hke living forms are « cajvcd that thry swan to rise and 
pxolifcniie like thin, ev^escent bnbhles from ilic fonnless, iin- 
di/fcnentiatwl rock, the matrix of the {ihennmenal (nik>‘ic) werfd, 
iliiis s\’ralxjltsmg the sapicme m)’Stery of creation and the procession 
oI history. Vedlc and Upani^dic, as well as "Buddlifet (n)’ths, hem 
fuse togrthcr in a moral, cosmic interpretation of the human advwi- 
lurr. Life's eyrie of enjoymoni atid suffering in various 

levels, grade* and forms is dfipatted foivcfiiUy in a sensuous, pii|iiant 
idiom that marks an early ink-gmtion of the tornmamling euitiiiHesa 
and power ol the basic and anckmt Dravidtaii rocfc-cnl sculptutB of 
the south aiul tlie hanmmy and discipline of Indo^Aryttn temple 
sotlptiiie of the north. 

The Indian philosophy of libtory conedves macioocKinic cycles 
(yugas) or coUectidties and macnieoamic Palrwidia (mythkal 
Alonus or MBnavaa). who give them the^ir proper laws as reiiectioniS 
of the universal order, ondtessly fdhjwing oue another in a Ibnitlms 
spajoe-ond-time. Such cyclical undutitiouH, llw: PorSnas show, 
oscillate about eeitwh* norms posited by the Pbarma-I^tras. and 
they are as ival as the nonus. Into die ageless c^'ciical process of the 
world arganlsm India imports a moral and cuHuril purpose by 
coneeiving a procession ol historiGd ages, of Kfita. Treta, Dvapura 
and Kali, in which the mural order of Dlutma grathudiy lapses from 
parity ond iwrfeetion into dborgaufsation and eonilfet, and then 
hegin& another cycle. Kfita (literally, perfectJ, Tret& (or three), 
Dvapara (or dyad) and Kali (or wretched) arc the names of four 
throw’s in the Indian dice game. The Bull of Dharma, or ideal tjgh- 
teonsuess, stands firmly on its four legs in the Kpta 5tiga; hut with 
the procession of the Yugas Dbanna sufiers an eclipse until in the 
age of degeneration, the Kali yvjga, Dhaima stand.s prccaJtoiisIy on 
one leg only, and man and ^ture lev'caJ their lowest depths of 
degradatiom Kali mestis also strife or war. How troc of the roodcin 
leorld is the Vi^mu PiirSn^'s characterisatiou of society in the Kali 
age! 'Sodety reaches a state where property confer* rank, wealth 
becomes (he only source of virtue, passion tlw Sole Imnd ol uiiit'n 
between hushiuid ond wife, falseh«)d the w«y to siiicotsss in life, sex 
the oniv means of enjoyment, and external trappings take the place 
ol inner religion'. According to ancient ms^h become in- 

cofnate as Rinracliandra In the TretS and in the l>vfipara 
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Age in oitter to show mankint] the mie of Dhatnui, KaUd, the 
ol the Kali a^, is v'ct to come, to rescue the modem wcirU ffotn war 
and unngHtcouaaesA, The complete c5*de of tlie four yiigas a called 
the 31 alia 5 ^ga or the GitaL Vuga—just n single day to the Progenita- 
fBrahmft), a single kalpa. Dvcrcodi kalpn presides a m^^Iiicot Mamt. 
teacher or law-giver. As each kslpa begifts, the wotU is created airesh 
by BrahmS; dudng the knlpa it b protected hy Ti^-pu, and at its 
end it is destroyed by Siva, The mUvciise b not created but there are 
pulsations of nuiiufcstatlon and withdrawal, cv'otufioa and invottilioa, 
of the Great Being of the univeisc in the eadkss stretches of time 
and the infinitudea of space. 


Th^ Krtsf Kisfes 0/ Yuga 

Such brcaih-lahing viatas of time do nut enter into the Western 
phittisophy of history. The Great Being says of Himself in the Matsya 
Puiipa: T am the Primeval Cojmic Man. Niriyapa; I am the source 
of the univeise; I have » thousand heads; I manifest myself as the 
holiest of holy sacrifices; 1 manifest myself as the sacr^ fire tliat 
carries the oficrings ol lUeti on eaitii to the gods in heaven. SimulUne- 
Diisly 1 am tlic lung of Gods, wcaiini' the garb of Indnu 1 am the 
foremost of the immurtab. 1 am the eyrie of the year/whkh genenta 
everything and dissolves it. f am the divine yogi, cosmic juggler 
or ttingkhut. who works wouderful tricks of driiision. The magical 
clecqrUona of the cosmic yogi are the ytigas. the ages of the world. 
Tlib dbpky of the mirage of the plienrtmenaj ptoccss of ttie univnree 
b the work of my crearivo aspect; but at ihe same time 1 am ttic 
wtdrlpoo], the dcsrmctrve vortea, that sucks back wliutcvcr has been 
dbptaytri and puts an end to the procession of the yugaa, I put au 
Qui to ev’erything that exbts. My name b Death of Uie Universe’, 
{Translated by Zimmer}. 

The Great Being Is tho Absolute. 'Great Time', i.t., eternity; 
and the universe and the prfjcess of bbfoiy are empirical and derived 
being, limited in time and spa^, i,e., or magic. But what b 
transient and contingent b ri either non^cristent nor IIIusott; for d 
is die creative aspect of Being ami as sneh real and mcHningfut for 
man. Bliaktj thcnight, stemming from the Bfiigavata Purina, taier 
stie^d the play w sport of the Great Being as toe key to his uni<|Uo 
perwer and as nnderijang the world order—Uie of Hb 

mpm-stnisible enjoyment Tire doctrine of May a underlinet the 
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iMintAits between knowledge nnd detiiAion, betwieen 'mirage* and 
redity. between time and etentity. It does not ask man to treat the 
juTOcesston ot the yogas or history as a phantom or an illusion^ or to 
be indilTcreiil to the rhythm of dbaima and adbomuiL tn human 
society, Vet it does teach Mm to treat the >11^33, with thdr fodiras, 
Monos and 'great nuen*^ as (mnaal^ passtdg bubbles that wQl be 
broken in the rudlc^ onward flow of lime, God is the ttnmnnifest, 
unchaiigtog One bchmd the manifestathin of tho universe and llie 
flax rd history—Ihr immutable centre of the utiiJefiS pnicessitm of 
life and htstoiyv Veiled by the manifested plundity which is Miy 3 , 
Pure Being renudns ttnrevmlcd. 'I know the beings that ore past, 
that nte present, O Aijuna, and that are tn cotitc^ but He no one 
knows*, (Bhagavadgita, rii, 24, s6). Indian thought does not show 
the anti-historkal attitude of Schopenhauer, vha hruts no reality 
b) history, a mere mist of iDosIcia on the basis of his subjective 
idealism. History in the Furanos and Itifcdsos is not an illusion, 
though it IS not uJtimaldy real. 


JTie IfuttMn Meaniug af thd Cycles of Righteousness 

Tlie Indian philosophy of history does not treat the history of the 
world as the biography of mankind, still tc^ of 'great men'. It 
^Kaks in terms not of Brahm£s (creators), Indms jlards of peoples), 
and Manus (tcajchers), iHiending tiHiitgfa their series is, but of the age¬ 
less osdltations of Dhaima or Rightcousocss in the wheeling of tune. 
Dharma, tfm impersonal aspect of eternity, endlessly pulsates through 
the cons, Thtts the bleakness of iJie vast extensions of tlie yogas is 
f^Iaced by the warmth of value find significiiiicc for the biimjtw 
species,' for indiviilnols, nations, niankind, can obtain a sense of 
direction in tlieir worid-aga from such a symbolic treatment of time 
and eternity. In the limited sphere of short human history, where the 
strangest vk^itndes ore encountered, the Indian myth of man's 
periodic relentless passage from ascent to descent, from pedertion 
to degradation and back again to ascent und perfection, btunts the 
edges of hia ambition and ,iggressi^'eoesa, fmstiation and miseiy, 
The slowly recurring upa and downs of dharma and adbamui. the 
goodness and evil in society, become satnmted mth the pious cxpeci- 
oncy and cnTm resignation o£ a fiiute creature submitting to a grand, 
tnaciocosntk pulsailtut, Indian civilization apprdieniis time in terms 
of mankind and tlw wnrltlHDfgaiusm. and discords both optimisiii 
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(uu) pcsstipixn). litpng stress rm the nred for, and the hopefulness of, 
(Bnri to moke thin^ better. 

Beyond and behind the Trrocession of the world piticl its progre^ 
with its cycles of good and evtf, is the Great Being Siva (Goodness or 
Bliss), who sweeps away the multitude of crealliras, men. gods and 
demons, hi space and time, destroying them withm himself. Tune and 
Maya comprise Kis prhaordia] substatite. Tlie tireless dance o( the 
Lord, fran tic y*t tle^t , is the whirl ol the yugas. or eons of hbtoiy'. 
Amidst the tiiunipha and dovasiatioos of history, w‘hich follow from, 
or rather cmtiprisc, the fooi-falb of His cntnisc dance, &va in Hu 
samSdhi tiunainsntaieslic, tinpertiirbcd and omnipotent—the perfect 
embodiment of the Irutian ideal. In plastic representAtions ol 
Napunja, us in the metaphysical conception, there is a profmmtl 
antithesis between the frenzy of diva's whirling dance, symbolising 
tlie cyclic movements of matter and energy within the cosmos, and 
the sumnity of fits samilrUiL Tlie L>ancc of Siva is one of the great 
aHflFH^ fTkOtil!^ in ftHgidEi tMid art in India. If we ^xcluile the Ma.r^ippa 
dancing iiTt»ii^c, wliicli lugg^U tUc activity of tin* pre-Aiyaii <Mtj' 
that was later asidmilated with &va, one of the eailhiat references to 
His dance in Sanskrit literature is to be found in the MeghaddU 
(i, 39) of KiUidlsa (e, Aj>, 400-^455). 'During (he evening fiance of 
Hohhhlla (Great Time), His numerons amts, whirl rapidly 
round in u ctrele. resembltng a forest of trees'. From epoch to epoch 
the various dances of ^iva—rrado^, Tfindova, and NSdllnta— 
Imvc been diffoTUDlly mtcrprcted, according to the minds and hearts 
of His devotees; but tu envisile the cydJeat alterations of lustoiy. 
(0 ponder the emPr^ ups and downs, fulfilments and defeats, of 
peoples and dvQizations, and to imaghiR Him thythmtcally datuctng 
in the heart of Humanity, Is to gain comfort and serenity. Like the 
triple face of ^iviL the tbnee image is .1 majestic synthesis of meta¬ 
physics. science and history, and has supreme appeal in India to the 
devotee, the philosopher and tlie artist alike. 

Cognaie with the co^nic dance of Siva, is that of KH) or ChimuiidS 
and Gapr^a, which in Indian art repi^ents with e(|iiaj ^mmctiy and 
sublimity the demcntal force through which the timverse is created, 
mamtalned and ullimately destmyed. correaponding to the p rimar y 
and uriginal pulse of activity and nmunemtion of the Inmum soul. 
ShuiJarly, lilaliiyana Buddhism has created the iiinjettfk dance 
images of Hevaira and Hrruka, In such cosmic ibnce images, with 
ibtiir nutnerens variations in the complex and vast kononpaphy of 
the country. India superbly eeprese* the notion of the rydlc evolu- 
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tinn and invtslutiein of the farces of life in nadtie 4nd hfstury. aktu to 
the prituaiy c^cillattng tnoodi of ntiistfestattoii and sQisnee of th^ 
human s|Hrit, Sraii b the echo of etmtity. Hie flow of time and the 
cluing of libtory am bubhles of the Supteme Brahman or 
fleeting iUnsUms of the mSyde wotfds of iridin'diiBl and oottective 
existences and nianifestations. revealing n coQtinuQUS rhythm—the 
dance of Xafar&ja. There is also the stgmflcani myth, poetically 
presented in the iCi1ik& of Siva striding over the earth mad 

With grief at the suiiden veduntnry death of hb consort, Sail, whose 
corpse he carries on his shoulders. Tl»e gods, In Ihdranxiety for the 
universe, dbmemb^ed the corpse, letting the fragments drop to tJie 
earth one by one. The foot-falls of dbeoua^te Siva's blind wamleriog 
came to be strewn with the lenmius of Sati's blessed body and became 
sacred shrines and d ties, from Hinguta in Baluchistan to Kamokliyu 
in A:k3ain, and fram Kanda Devi in the Himalayas to Kumirikii nt 
the Cape. Thongh the earth broke beneath Siva’s fooi-folb and still 
trembles towarJs the east, mankind benefited tn»n Siva^s agony; 
Cor Sati sanctities the earth by descending on the fifty-two sites of 
pilgttmagic tliat mark Siva's passage, and bestow infinite buona on 
all nations. 

To Change the ituuiu PurS^ myth, the Primordial Purti^ is 
also V4pu. In the pr^ent era, termed the Boar or \'ai^ha era, 
Vbpii iminviitly incamates Himself k the Boar rnifl rescuea the 
goddess Eartli, or Pfttbvi, from the depths of the dduge or dissolu¬ 
tion. Earth again and again falls a victim to deluge and dissolution 
in the slow, relentless match of Spoce-aml-Timc. Again and again, 
the Supreme Spirit rescues her. casuatiy piomtsing succour 

in even' erbb; ’! will always bear yon up (o» my arm) hkG this*. 

Such is the debunking, annihilating revelation of the cjxiica! view 
of history. In the Purflpk accounts of man. his liistuiy and 
his destiny, we find a complete dkcotmtm g i.if conceptions of ^^ue, 
it suhUuur indifference, an orTamantine nvutrahty. Hie Brahmn- 
Vaivarta Purh^asays: 'Life iu the cycle of tho countless rebirths b 
h'kv a viokiti in a ditam. The gods on high, the mutt* trees and the 
stones are alike apparitions tn this phantasy, But Death admimsters 
the Eau of time. Ordained; by time. Death is ihe master of all. 
Perishable as bubbles ore the good and the evil of the beings of the 
dream. In unending cycles the good and the evil aliematc. Ht-nce the 
wise are attached to neither, neither the evil nor the good. ITie wise 
ore not attached to anything at oil*. History, like philosophy, teaches 
sovertign non-attajchmcDt . 
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THE CULTURE OF THE [NDUS 


7h€ Trade and Luxury of the Indm People 

I'*1FTV centuries ago a wealthy and highly elidwrate ovLUxation. 
which extended Irmn the ^uila Hilts to Kathiawar, aptasg up in 
the Indus Valley. This area was, in the nUler chmatic cyde, tar better 
watered khan at present. Tite AEohian Sea monsixni then drenched 
the entim region from Iron to the Punjab and Gujaiat. Pour great 
rivers, the Indus, the Mihrao. the Sarasvati and the Drisadvati, 
by their regidar floods, were the mainstay of a prosperoos agjicuJtnre 
and the wealth and trade of UKiny settlements, of which two large 
dtlcs, hfolienjo-daro (titcrally *lhe mound of the dead' or 'the 
tnound of the couQuence'j and Harappa, and Uiirtj'-iive sniait ones 
have been unearthed. 

Tliere were many routes by wbkli the JnduspMihran dviliHilioo 
estatdiiilHd a brisk trade and hiteiu>uise with the vaUinr of the 
Euphiat^ First, there wore the land-mutes frum near modem 
Karachi through tbi.* Makian and Las-fida. the Uuta pass, and the 
passes of the Botan, Lake Phusi and the Gaz valley. Secondly, there 
WHS the sea-route along the coast of the Peraian Cull. Both witbiu 
the iKiundariRS of the Indian fuli-contiu^t .ariid externally with the 
Sumer, Hlom and Akkad there was conrideiabte tnUhe of mcrchan- 
diw. Some scholan Identify the Astiras of Vedic literature with the 
Assura nr Assyrians, who, according to the Saiapatha Qmhmana. 
seem to have founded settlements as far <^t as Magadha. India smt 
out fabrics of wool and cotton, artistic i^tery goods and gold and 
sil^*er ornaments. That comnicite with the West was well developed 
(rutu very i»rly times is indicated by the discovery of numemus 
Indian se^s of AtohenjiHlaro type at diheicnt Sumerian and Ebjiute 
sites. On tltc other hand at C^nhu-doro a liair-pin has been dis¬ 
covered Fcsetublisig pins found in tfu* islands of the Aegean Sea. The 
Indus Valley women seemed to liave adopted their method of hair¬ 
dressing from the Sumeiians. 
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A highly luiphiftkaivii, luxitrioua civilkatittn b attested by the use 
ot ormunmtB of gold, silver, ivory aitil stoni:s, of household tUshes, 
bowls, vBses and toilet boxes and by^ the vtsgue ol ti-m-cotta toys of 
\*azinu 3 kinds for cbiltlm>. Stone carving and tnetat casting nttanud 
considcrabie refinement. The bronw damcing-girl irom MohenjfMiaro 
is full of rhythm and ammation, whidi is stressed by the slimness 
and anguhuily of the limbs; it probably represents a courtesan from 
one of the dti^ of MesopotanuA- Moheiijir^to, with its remarkable 
facUitlvs for land and water coramunicalion, was a must cosmopolitan 
dty; at least four major tacnil type* have been discerned there,. Proto- 
Australoid, Mcditcnanean, Mmigoloid, and Alpinnid, 

It b not known to what extent the rulers of tbr Indus Valley 
controlled tbe rest of India* But gtdd und pfedotis stones came hum 
Mysore and stag'shoms ftotn Kashmir, Nstirr hnnie copier and lead 
came from Uaiputana. Sdlver must have conto from ontsule India— 
Iran. Armenia or Afghanistan. It is probable that at the time of the 
Arjran advcail Oie loihis Valley people controlled the river ^tem 
of llir whole of nuith-wcstetn India* fndra kiiled tlie demon Vritra, 
whose lumie b near the Sindhu. and 'eel free ihe rivers' patjia'* He 
slaughtered Vala, 'burst afinrt the defences of the mountain and 
found the golden treasure’. 


Tke Indus Seals 

A most interesting vieu' of Indus V'alley civtlisalion has been 
tipennl up by the discovery of varioiis skilfully fabricated seals 
hearing representations of animats and pictograptuc writings. Tlicrc 
is no nnanimity to-day about the purpose of the seals, while the 
writings on them Iiave remiuned umhidphctied. Yet over two 
thousand seals have been dbeovered. mark of steatite, faknoe, ivory 
and day and exhibiting perfect iddll ,tnd crof isniantihip^ Seals of the 
Mohenjo-doio type hav% also bees found in EJain and Mcaopotiunia , 
while h cuneifonn inscription of tbe iiuphraies valleys has also lie«i 
discovened at Mohcnjo-diiTO, Commerte with the vaiiiy of the 
Euphrates and ilie Tigris not tmly led to tbe mtcrdiange of hixiiiiea, 
ornaments and sophisticated utbon habits of life hot also of gods 
and myth*. The Indus Valley seats reveal tlic importation of at least 
two Mewjpotamian Irgcnds or ddties^the tripk^hcaded. primordial 
bull, who b the jirfigenitor, and lilt Mesopotamian liero, Gitgamesb. 
who by his snpe^uman -ttrength can eanity strangle the gmit beasts 
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of the fcEresfs To ouiki^ the uorid sslo foriuftn. U seenrs that the indns 
Valley Bealii were primarily useri for trsude and for the pentectinn frf 
goods and property. Cotton fabric bearing on iTidns Volley seal has 
been dlscor’ervd at a pn!>historic Gite m Iraq. When merchiindjsc aas 
packed in bales ihe«» were protected by lulrelft of day that bore the 
imprints of the seal. Smdi seals nught also ba^ie been used for dosmg 
the mouths of bios and v’ascs. and the doors of tbu houses of rich and 
poor people alike. In fact everybody seems to have crwiicd and used 
such seals. 

Certain seals fentnd at Jttukur exactly resemble seals from the 
cemetery at Shahi Tump, ['turn the naturo of the seals, and also fram 
the pottery, ncchaeologists have omved at a more or less precise 
stia^cation of the diflerent layers of this ancient dvilixaiion, which 
they date, almost unanimously, between about 3250-2750 tr.c. 
Quetta. Amri and ZItob preceded tlic avilizaUQU of Mohesifo-daro 
and hlaruppa; Kal. ^haht Tmup. Jliukiir and Jhangor were later 
citrus. Tlie Indus Valle)’ d^-UitaLlkm spread up to north Baludristan 
in the west, and aloag the Sutlej river; up to the FEmalayiin foot' 
hills in liie north; and almtg tlic SantEVati riwr in Bahawalpur in 
the east. 


The Anieniiies of a Highly D^hped Urban Commnmiy 

The cities of Mohenjo-doro and Harappa were quite big and 
possessed strongly fortified cittuJeb. The tw'o capitals, one on the 
Indus and the other on the Ravi, were tinked with each other by 
rb’et tnmsport Tlte existence of a centraliseil admmisttation may 
be mferred from tlie diBcovciy of cotiunodious granaries and atora- 
bouses coitsiating of tows of long bolls. These u%re ptobofaly stole 
gronaiies such as tliose of Impenol Ronte, where thousands ol 
workers toiled at gniin-pounding. Bath Uohenjo-doro and Hotop]ia 
bulU emhankments against floods. fLxi£d.vations at the former reveal 
that it possessed across stucoessive cunturies an rtabonite and eflkknt 
system of water-supply, drainage and street lay-out and a uniform, 
planned pattern of street fruntagea; ail of which Indicates a stabile 
civk life and a liighly organised administiution which the devastating 
floods could not intemipt. Each house liad a well and a bath-room 
with drains ctmnecLcd to the main street-drains; while some kind of a 
watch and ward system for the di0en!iit quarters of tlie dry u'os aim 
devdpped. There wrae public baths, caravanserais und stare-hoases, 
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all probably indicative of a iaige floating popnlaiion engai,'ed m tmli;, 
The obusdaot faieats oi the well-watered valleys of the Indm, R^vi, 
Sothij and Saiasvatl supplied fuel for bricif-making on a vast scale. 
It was from lodii that the degantly built domestic biick stitictufe 
to the Euplimtes Va!kv\ aluiifi the Maktan-Bd uchis t an route 
t^uimtod by thmmnils of timlem and merchanti. 


77je Ovfr4appiri§ of Indite and Rtg-vedic Cuitures 

l'li£ culture of the Indus-Miran doab probably overlapped and 
intersected the culture of the tndo-Aryans on the oppet re^iches of 
the llSvi, the Sarasvatl and the Dfi^advatL The valley Ij^tug between 
the diitd'Up rivets Sarasvatl and Dfi^advatT, later on known as the 
Indo-Aryan holy land of Boduokvurta. bolds in its womb vestiges 
nf two very ancifot dvihiattonv The Baiuiqui culture has been 
traced at Kotin Kihang in the Gunges-Janiuna dnnb, and in the west 
at Rojngpur, Ltmbdr. in the SnurS^fra Union. Recent aichoeologicul 
explorations conducted in the vall^of the Sorastviti and Dr^advaii 
in Bikaner have put on the map nearly a hmuhed pre-historic sites^ 
These have bwn grouped by the archaeologist and fidd worker. 
M. S. Vats, into: (i) An eady series ol setUcmimts representing die 
culture of the Harappa-Mohenjo-daro dt>’ states, (s) A group of 
lUrappiim affinities but with slight diileTences in pottexy fabric and 
types suggesting an eastern variety of Hamppa culture, tl) A group 
with pointed grey wnre and assodated pottery dbstind toth from 
liorappa wares and those of the sncceedtog cultures. This igronp 
corresponds to the painted greyware of South and East Punjab anti 
Western U.P.. which has lately assiuni'd importance as the potcnttol 
Intcilocktog kcj- to the Dark Period. The |>atoted grey ware culture 
to have ficuriSlied in the fust half of Uie fust mifiennium D.c. 
(4} A final group comprising compmativfdy larger sites representing 
a culture chatocteriErd by sturdy ond varied pottery, pointed with 
black (or rarely crimson} on red gruunth which perhaps tlnurished in 
the eaiiy centurire of otir era. There is no ihiubt that more explora¬ 
tions tn this area will reveal new links between the Xnditt voUej' and 
the Csmges valley cidtures. 

The sitea of both cultures have intersected in the Gjmgrs-Jannina 
Doab. Tfiete were long drawn-out fights betwocu the Bhanita King 
Sudks iuhI tlie Dfisos or Dasytis, who were chaTOCteiiscd in the ^ig- 
Vedo. 05 soub-nosed and ’of tlark brood', speaking a strange Jauguioige 
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Slid wot!^Lt>ptt]|ic the phallus. These iveie probably the Indus peopto, a 
^ti»ljtt:rraiii;dii etock whu had mjgmicd IrcHn Iran. 'The fiatile of the 
Ten fclnp< (Ttasaiijfia) luu^bt mt t!)e Potu^n] or thci Ravt^ on 
wtildi ihit imdcnl great city of Harappa stood. Harappa may bo 
identih'.'ii ^vitb fijuriyupia, tvliich was, according to the .^[ig-Voda, 
Inhabited by Vrkldvats, w)tt> wvn conquerod by ttw IndtvAryan 
dans. The I^ig-Vodic aeitletnirnia gradudly spread from Sindh to 
ami froni ICashiiTir to Malwa and Rajputana. Tlio Vindhyas 
aro metittoned in the luittSltaki UpanJ^; while the SanyQ and 
Sadhnirfi (or the Rapti m Gandak) in tile oast is abo repeatedly 
refemed to, Thoti^ the Madbyade^, the hrm tniddb-land» compHsed 
the core of tlw Vedic temtoiy occupiwl by the Knms and the 
Pahclddos. the spirit of adventure and enterprise led the Ar>'an 
invaders or tmiuigrauts to come into more or loss continuous contact, 
and sotnciHnes tdoody oonHict, with indigoious peoples—flic D^- 
Dastnis and tlie Kis^das, 


Protefyp^s of Vtdic Detlies 

In spite of sanguinary' battles between the Indus peopte and the 
Aryans there must have been peacefni mtereptrrsp; for lucUan dvitU:a< 
tioo probably took over the woTship of the thiee^hiced nude god 
surrounded by animals, divo'Paiupiti or ^iva-yogBvara, from the 
Indus people, Po^paii of the Indus culture vras first introduoetT into 
the ^igvedic cultuie as the dreaded deity Rudra, whose alien origiu 
is indicated by the oldest Brahnrtnas, w’hich warn the Aryan 
sacriftcers against invoknij; him or even pronouncing Ins name, lie 
is nicntloncd indircr-lly as 'thb god' or 'tba god whose- namv conUlns 
the woTfj posti CO- bbilta' Paiupati, Bhljtapiiti, the Lord <ii 
Animida), A Mohenjo^ro figun; represents this tfeity as seated in 
yagk mediutten and surrounded % uiimels, the tdephnnL tiger, 
rhmo, buifab and deer, A Hamppa intage, called the dancer, suggests 
^ivn in bis dancing posture. Both the Mohenjo-daro image and one 
of the Haroppa toisos huve th e upwanl paitiring phallus of thc sscctk 
which wc first encounter in Indian sculpture at Mathnrd, belonging 
to iJic laic Ku^jiii period, and which is dbcemibte in tlic Gupta 
scnlptUJT at Pohorpur in Bengal and Chaudiia in Orissa. A pair of 
horns crow'ns bis l^d and he has three faces and eyes, ob^ocsly 
denoting divinity, HiiTie is also a trident above the hrsd^ibe proto* 
type of the Hindu and Buddliist triiula. An Indm Valley oapptx seal 
a 
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tvprvients n. vo*d witli s dewtce oti rithcf SKfe anf) coilert *rpt:iila 
{arini; Itiin- In Uic i\ryM tradition Siva wears scqu-nls und is Tryaro* 
haka. AT Uirec-Iawtip' while llie Shm images in Palinva sculpltue in 
the sDiith actually show the M0bi!njo*iiaiti i^ir oi tioms. Thus the 
Indus Valley prototype and the tndo-Atynn Siva, orEsidra, resemble 
each other in many kainrei ■ind Icchnical details. The pt i alltc omt>lem 
of Siva (Sivadiihga) » also met with in (he ftiihis Yallijy m the form 
of conical and cylindrical sttmeo. 

Similativ the worship uf the pftnmriflial Mother GriddetiS, which the 
Indus Vojfey liad in common with Slinpr and the Ar^ean rc^hm ^ 
junl of the pcrsoiufitd tcmale oripm. as well as of streams a»d tnsej 
and s«ch animals as the boll and the snake, seem to have come down 
from the Indn* Valley cultuie. Tlir J?igv«lic Goddesses of Adili and 
Pfiihvi anp pfrthahly tlcnvcd ffom the loHer. More definil^y, the 
^igvedic mother-goddess, Srima or Sri-Lak^inl, of Iho Gupta periiei 
tdiscovered in the L-.F-J. wlvo is de^iktisd nmlr witli the lotus issuing 
oat nf her body, b rterived from the Homppa gorhle^. who has hrr 
legs outstietchcd and a plant istiing from her womb, In the Ai-gesn 
ilie Great Mother is not only the mother of men and imimols but she 
oISO represents the fecundity of the woritl of vegetation,. 


The Indus VttUt^ ContribuUoHs to Folk^uU mid .Magic 

The Imius Valky bnll. with Ihe altar or numger before It, is the 
prototype of Siva's NandJ. But Indus valley art luia given tm abstract 
irattem to its mttsdes, botus and fotds of skin that ^>xpress iU 
massiveness and strcogth in a way that is unique in the warid’s 
onimiil sculpture. There are homed female figures perehed on tree* 
to the Indus Valley cultuTe, prototypes of the tree^^ts of the 
Atharva-veda and the Yafe^is of the Mamyii and isahga epwhs. 
Tlie tw* not only endirmes a deity or tree-spirit hut sametimea 
stands alone protected by a Icccc. sntidpattog the Bodhi tree of 
Buddhist worship. TIjc Indus civUlaation seems also to have be- 
rjueathed to Hindmsm the tmtion of the sacredtieas of water, which 
underlay the Institution of the public bath on the citadsl of 
MohenjtMlaio and the elaborate provLdoti of bulhtog ladJitiia in 
the entire dty, The secular and the sacred, the magical and the 
rituoltSTic, mix inextricably in the cultures of the Indt^ and Sarasvatl 
valleys. Significant also is the correspondence between the longevity 
diann of scarves draped .across the breasts mentioned iii the Atharva* 
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v«dii and those met willi in the terra-enrita figtirints found at Kuli. 

l-t^Mppa and Slri Dheri and at Ahiehchhntra, Kauiambl and 
and at IiJathurS. in a Inter age. 

The Atharva-vtidu tefem to tlie cult o( tlw Vrttsts ur Vriiysw, a 
fieopk who o6eied no sacrifices but believed in nugjc and rharms. 
Aot^ling to P^ioi the Vratj'iis by violence and dcfpmdatian. 
Thesi: wete probahly tlm Indus people. Certain arts und handiciafts 
such as handtcKim weaving, the making of the ox^eart, and glyptic 
art. as well as village and diy planning methods^ seem also to h^vt 
been peruianent gifts of the tniliis civitizaiiaiL Hie Ai^'uiu came to 
the Punjab not Irmg aft*fr 300O B.C- Knowing die use of the sword 
and the horse in n'orfare they were casOy able to defeat, and 
rinally wipe out, the pcaoefui, miun. conuneitial dvtluation of 
the Indas region. Indra, also known as Purandani and Piirabhid, 
or destroyer of forts and towns, valiantly leading bis hardy, warlike 
people, obviously played havoc among the settlements ami forts of 
the Indus jMxipIr, and despoiled their riches. 

'In kindled (ire be burnt up alt their weapons. 

And made him rich with kinc and carts and horses* 

Due more andent, imwariike and loxurioua dvilizatiim most have 
come to a violent end. but not before it bequeathed to its conquerors 
many of its gods and rituals and arts of living. 

Tht Nitga^ in the Jumuna Vatt^ 

It U probtblc that the Trtcdus between the two peoples was 

reached not in Sind or in the Punjab hut in the Gunges-Jomima 
Dcah. where they found themselves facing each other along a narrow 
corridor, as they both extended the frontlets of thdr settlements 
towards the ricltcr Oatiges boan. Two episodes, recaided by racial 
memoiy tn the Indian epic, the MahaKbamt a perhaps indicate 
certain taler phases of the conllkt between the Tnih>Aryans and the 
Hatuppn peoples in the Gangrs plain. Tlw hninine of the Kli^d^va 
forest in the vaJky of the Janumn and ttie expul^n of the KSgos 
with their ruler. Tak^aka. who had to take n^fiige in the' fiilb, may 
represent episodes where the two great peoples met in bloody oonffict. 
Bat on the other hand, the marriage of Arjunn with llGpi, daughter 
of the N' 5 ga king, VSsuld. ropresents a aigi^cant stq» tovvanis racial 
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ataiffiiLition fn the Jnrauaa^Ganges l»siiu The laaltr appcais in a- 
Ham ppii figflfg on a falena tnbl«t in «rtiic& a ddty vfiih a hooded 
cobm is wqiahipped by kneding men. Oa a day araukl the shdte 
iippeais na bemg ntnally ofNied mUk. The Nlga or snake «ult of 
intportaace in Hatappa, Elam and BdOpdonta. The NSgaSt who 
{urticipated in the Bh&tata wm* on tt^ side ol both the Kaittavas and 
the Pkadavas, ait not mythical, and may represent the icnmanta 
of the Indus Valley people, finally expelled bom the Central Ganeetic 
pfain to the NwrmndB area, where th^ were located by the Puihpaa. 


CHAPTtK. II 


THE CULTURE OF THE SARASVATI 


March front Cctfiral Asia to the Sarasvatf Piain 

tim" about ttc third millisnniijni s.c^ the Aryaiis, whjte- 
Kkuuicd, hJutscj'ed and ^pely of ousc. and riding on 'brlRht pMUttUg 
horses' and wherltd vehkJiis, appeaiwd in iho ctmise of their migTaiton 
from C4rntrsd Asia in Ihcr plnhui of the Indus and the Saiasvail. Tb^y 
called the itgion ilic Sapta-l^ansvutL or the Land of the Seven 
^vots—the Sarasvatl witli its associated streams, Wintemit* 
observes that that» nothing to conlmdict Ihr assumption that Ve^ 
literature extends back to the third millenary and ancient Indbn 
culture to the fourth; a view that is generally acce|)tetl ts- judicious 
by tlifi majority of Indolugists. The affinity belvfcen the Vedk people 
and the Iranians k slmwn by rcfcrunoe to the Rigvedic gexk. tndra, 
Mitre, Varupa and the two MSsatyas, in tablets and inscriptions 
found in Aria lirtnor and Anatolia. India was of course the chief 
ibijty—t[ic Icmlcr of anned lorces and dfiStioyw of forts. 'Thou geest 
on from fight to ftghl inirepidly« ihsltoytng ostk after castle Lore 
with strength/ mys a '^igwdic hymn. Indni also tore away some of 
the enemy's 'auttmmal forts', prabobty tha prateotive embankmenU 
of the dties of the Hareppn civillxathrai Ho is morwn'CT the giver of 
rein, the 'vaiir[uisheT of the demon Vfitei, 'the obstructor of the 
rivcis'. He ‘sets free the rivers' path; all river bonks yield to his 
manly might'. All ^tossible hindrances to the inlgatkin of the Punjab 
pLnirw orisiug from the older Hacappa cities and towns, with their 
massivo and embankments that oontiollcd the river systoni 

of the entlnt ngioti, were done away with by tndre; ’The mother* 
earth now brown and bare, will soon a ntiptinJ green ml* weari- 
Thus the Aryans, who were neither urban dweHers nor agricultnirists 
during their previous history, now settled on ttie lonil and learned to 
practise agriculture jind irrigatian. They cultivated wheat, barley, 
rice and maiae with tcons of six. eight or even tunlve «*cn drivi^ 
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the plrixigh, OiiJ tlicj pitrntjlerl out the tond in SffKiraie lioldingji 
iunong tliB beads of fsitiilics, Itidra Vritraglinii. of Vfttra-^yer, and 
Apsu-jit» or 'etmqueiiii^ tn tljc walei', stfoguarded the ase ^l Ihr 
artnuat Aood with its fertilising sUt. 


Thi Vtdic PtiU^rn of Society 

Tha fWOfUe Unii e divided into tour ebtss^t the Br^manas or priests^ 
tlie RiljaDyas, Ki^triyas or wnmors, the \'aufya 5 . svjio follutvcd 
a^culmrat tuid pastora] pursuits, and luiatty the ^tjras, tlicduilt* 
skinned indigetunis poople, who wore oecupif^ as huotert, fishermen 
and domestic staves. Ttuiae r1a«a>s did not crystallise Into castes, 
and intetf-lmugc of occtipations and tnter-marriagp among the upper 
social groups was fn^qmuii. Tite Cbhturr'artiiya scheme of sudal stmti- 
fication and the differentiatiim between the Dvijas. or the 'twice- 
bom’, and the ^Mtas, err the sections of tlie communHy that had yei 
to he redoinusd by the Aryan sacmmcnls or samsk^ms, hive been 
a feature ^if Indian dvihsatioii et'er since the dose of the Vedic 
period, 

Though the boundaries of the social groups wem to luige tneasura 
permeable, Vedic Aryan society possessed the broad four-fuld 
giudation. and tlie diStittcUcMi between the Aryan varpa anil the 
liasjfu varpa w-as there, due to marked differences in race, colour, and 
vmy of living. The Bphadara^^yaka Upan^atl describes the Indt^ 
Aransas wltite, btuMm and dark. All studied the Vedas, but the dark 
and black ones, re/ening to the Sudias, w«u the dewiest knovAng 
all tile three Vedas; the two otbers knowing only one and two. 
It was the Vedic fire rituals and sacraments that opened the gatiis of 
Arymhood to the Dasyus or non-Aryans, wlw) entered ujto the Vedic 
soda! system as Sudnis, The Sudi^ or ratlier Aiyn. Madras, couhi 
obtain initiation into tlur liigbest philosophy, us tfie stones of Satya- 
kiina jabala and janastuti indicate; they could esbihlLsh tJie lacti- 
ricial fire and also participate hi the Soma sacrifice. The Satapatha. 
Brahmatia mestions the Sildnt's rule in the Soma^yajiSa, while the 
Taittixiya Btahmati'T lavs down the regulations for the (itt ritual 
lo bt! periomicd by the Sadin mthiik5ra, or whed-wright. There was 
accordingly a constant infLlttattim into Ihe Aiyti Sadra class of the 
aborigmiU Disas. Jhis>Tts and Ni«5das; alt badcwaid ethnic groups, 
indeed, waited lot admitlarice into the van^ through ritual and 
leaming. Thus the Pafichajauab, or five people, of Vedic Jitcraturo 
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nic», according to the Kirukia, to the iouf var^ aiid the 
The quadruple vaipa schome ot sodeij’, tlic word meaning tint 
colour but spiritual attribute (varaniya implying the ’elite’}* the 
gift of tlie Vvdk age to tudloQ culture, the rules of endogamy and 
exogamy under the gotia constitution contributing towards voruU' 
elalMTution. 

Tlie free, sdr^goveming tndo'Aryan village under the headman and 
tbu pairiarchal joint IndcKAiyaii fam ily under the strict cotitmi of 
its head set the pattern for the furiinf social otnictiire in India, just 
as the dnUiihuUoir of holdings, spread out in narrow strips from the 
village isettlenimt, ^dth common lands and grazing grounds in 
between, Itas governed the type Of field distribution in peasant 
farming. Even the ptannhig of Imlian villages and towns has through 
the ages fcalJowed the structure of the Vudic .AryaiL ludiitation. The 
vTllagie council, an mstitution that latgelj' explains the Btabtiiiy of 
Indian civilization, abo emerged in the Vedic age; arrd the grlma 
sabbS^ and the larger samiti. or assembly, dbduirged both soddJ and 
political functions, setting limitE to the authority of tbc kings or 
ehifefc A signifieiLnt hysiu of tile ^igveda thus sotcuiidy evokes tiie 
accord of the community: 'Assemble, speak togftiier; let I'Our mind 
bv oU of ons accord,,, , The place is common, cummoo. the ussembly, 
commim the mind, w be your thnughU united, Ot»p and tin? same 
be your retwli'e, and be ytiur minda of one accord. . . United be the 
the thoughts of all, that all may hnpfiily dgrer’. 


Gods, Sacri^ces and Sacraments 

lodra, V’arutia, Agni and Soma are the most important deitks of 
the Vedic age. ludra was the u-ar-gud, Vknma was the supnernc moml 
niler, and Agni and Soma were the ritual deities. Agni is also colkd 
Vak and ha.1 three otlier counterpeirts, nil female deities—IIS or 
Ida <in the earth, Bharatl in tlic sky. and Saiasvatl hi heaven. 
Samsvati was probably in the beginuing a river goddess like GadgS. 
though much Ic:* whlely tmown; hut since she was oMociated with 
the khulling of the soc^tial fire, whicli ensured wealth and food, 
and with the redUtion of hymns on the bonks of the river, sJie soon 
became the symbol of speech (vakj and spiritusl wisderm. According 
to the ^ig-vcdo tlie Sarosvati distnhules water in oE quarters as 
she supports j'njhd, which gives wealth and subsiatimce and illumines 
the understanding [ 1 , 3, 12). Pfe-cminent among Vedic rivers she 
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renched the scr along' the course^ of the ntnr nxtbct Ghii£!^<'HulTnL‘' 
ffira. Tbc name BhiratS is derived ftom llie Hg n j:d the 1ndt>^ 

Aryans, which also gives its fiiune Ut our countty. In the Vedic «gc 
loud, ddty, and cnUnn^ were tmiftcd. anil later on Bh3rati peraanifi^ 
Indo-Ai^'an culture itself^ tlu; exjxuuQOtt of whtdi vms in some 
measure the extintsiaii of tbt: khigdain of BlUintn bcyimet its ot%mal 
home, the land of the Samivati. the Dfisadtuti, and the Apay4, m- 
Brahmivarta, as it was Utcr colled. 

Gradually ^idvedic culture extended mto iiit regloti watentd by 
the Saiayu. the VaninS and the Sadaium (or tlie GiiiiiLik}. The trawil 
prfnctpaiities oi the older days grow larger through coiKttiest aiul 
fusion, and tlie kings obtained the titles of Einpiiior or Ekar^f and 
SSrvahhrmma, and peHbnned the ASvomedliit anil RjjasQy'u facri* 
flees. *111 us VrtSc poUtkal integiatkui atul the development of 
Imperial power supplied both the dOGtnnu and ideal of bier Huidn 
Impemlinn. 

Vedk sacriftott to the deities, mostly the powers of nature, were 
largely practical and utilitaiian, thotigh they received spiritual 
inferpirtation in the age of the Upani^ads. Life itself was rfajardj.'d 
as.B supreme firs sacrtfict Tlie fire, the sacrificer and the matiiial of 
sacrifice were ah identiTud with the Supreme. Ptmt^a, Brahman ot 
Alisolutc- Ail rituals and soemments in Indb have foshlonsd 
UOTiss the miHmnih aiter Vetlie metaphysciU ^rnibols and paitems, 
hnpregmited witJi co«nk meanings ami values. Tlte edebrated 
Rigvedb marriage hyrou hiierpn^ the partnership o\ nmn and 
wuinat) as th-e symbol of tlit nunriogie of earth and heaven, rik and 
simait. Tile bride b transferred to the bridegroom by' her sticcessit'e 
previotishusbands: first. Soma [thepriinordbldotty whu is the author 
of the cosmic bwaj, second, Gandharva (bestorrer of sweetness of 
specdi and beauty), and, third, Agni (bestower oJ purity). Tlie bride, 
after her brahmacharya and education, becomes through marriage 
a regular participat<*r in the swrifkial offerings of her husband, Iti 
whom alic b merged like a river in llu» ocean. Thus tSoes Imlian 
muriage. as enjmnni by the Vudio rilual, beeomr a»crarncnt, the 
bkdogka] continuity of man h tm'visagnt as the manifestation uf iho 
cotimk power of the emt; wlm fecuiidBlcs the process of Nature. Hbs 
social ooniinuity is simlbrly roneciviM in the myth of the Kitivcdio 
Punj?# Sukta, accord^ to wtiirh the various fimetfoua] groups of 
the enmmuntty constitnie the limbs^tlie tnouih, arms, tidglu arul 
feet—of the C^ic Person, whence are sprung tfu? sky. the sun. the 
muon, the earth and all creattotL The One becomes many. 'Owing to 
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the {;ieatH£5» of the Deity, Uw Otte Soot is givoi dihcrent names. 
The diflensnt girds are separate raembeTS of one Soul*. This is thr 
earluisL ixmt-kleii of Indian spintuol cctusclotisness that persists 
across the centuries. 


Thi Perennial Myihs and Metaphysics of India 

f^igvedic thought easily developed fnnn practical and utUitamn 
prayers offemd to the c^tial and tcneatrial gods to the liEghast 
metapht'Sica) speculatiotts. The philosophtcai hymns of the tenth 
mopdida de^'elopcd the c^ntcepts of Sat (ncaliiyl and ,Asat (unreality), 
rftpa (deceptive appearance) and tn3i}i'3. (iUuaioii), The Rigvedic hymns 
again and again prefer the contemplation of the One, loiilvisibki. 
All-pervaditig Br^mon (parabrahinn) to the mulUpl Icily of gods. 
Verse, I, ato. of the EJ^igvctla speaks of the Jivitmoa and the 
Panu^tinan. the individuat self and thr Over-^df, as two buds of 
the same feather nesting on the same tufr, one of wliich eats its 
sweet frails while the other only books on. tn vexse Ill. lo, 
wc have the celchratcd Gayatii formftla, attiibatcd to the sago 
Vl&s-Smitra, which states. '1 meditate on the supreme essence of 
the seU'Clfulgcnt Thai, who creates the three worlds. Let That 
direct all luy thoughts, dedros and activities’. Tinj Over-self or 
Panunaiman » Tluit—the goal of metaphysics and religiou through 
the miiknnut. 

The composition of the Upattisads-^Upoiiijad literally means n 
private meeting between teuchem and ptipiis—marked one ol the 
highest peaks of inUillectuai attainment in world cnltiue. Tltat 
women teachers also participated is amply ttume out by the faj^us 
dialogue, between Vijaavalkya. and his Haitrejd, and wllli Ggr;^ 

V^haknavi. From the Vedas and the Upanisids spring; fearth the 
pcrcmunl myths, metaphysics and morals ol India, The eonceptian 
of the idicntity ol Braluimn, Atman anii die Universe is elaborated in 
tile Upantyids, This became indeed one of the key doctrines of the 
Hindu religion. It k miniarkablr that the theory ol Ibe idomity of die 
Atman with the universe k dei’teloped in the craversation hetween 
Yajfiavalkyu itnd his wise consort. 

The cotebrated dialogue between Vnma. and Nachiketas In the 
Kathoimii^ad probed into the profound mynrtcty of life and death. 
YkjhiivaJkys taught the idmiiiy of Atman and the Universe and 
found tlid essence ul tlie iinivoisu in hlise^ Pravihann Jaivuli taught 
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the mystery of the syUnble Dm. The phOosotihtfr—Km)> Jamtka ol 
Videha expoiindcd the tninscemkntal imtiue of Ute GSyiitif, lA-hich 
attires imroottality. A^mpati-Kaikcya exjiiairwd the mystefy of the 
Universal Self, VaiivSnara. TJir Dcva-Kjattiya Sanaiktmrilra Liitghl 
Narada, the concept of tJie ^hole as al (nice concrete, iibiqiiitoiis 
and transcendent. Aj^tajatni c^jiaiindcd the dlflinentiation of the 
three stales of ocmsdoosneis, ^-aking, sleep and deep slmnher. Al! 
these principles and concepts still constitute the starting point of 
elevat^ mentation in Indio. 


The Conception of Dharma os the Moral Order and Trtdh 

The Upani$adie phiicaophera teached condusions that far air* 
passed those of the phllosopltcts of ancient Greece and medieval 
Europe; eoncltisioiis whkh constitate the essence of true knowledge 
and lead to iromortahty, parf-i"ti^'4f or brahma-iriityat ^rhlch has been 
the guide and solace of human faein^ aemss unknown, oeninrics. Tiie 
oanception of the unalterable and imir^ersul ^ita (literally the realm 
of the zodiac)* Vruta and Dharma, or law and order in the ttnrveise 
and in the moral sphere, was also mioIvctL It k the some cminlc iaw 
which underlies the established couiaes of the sun anil the moon, 
and of day and nj^, that binds men and gods. By ^'idatmg IJita 
man commits sin and has to seek expbtkm hy offering prayers to 
Varupo. The Vedic concept of l^ita or Dharnia os the cosmic and 
moral order provides the sttd for tlic development Of the law of 
Karma. 'As man has acted, os he has lived, tso he becomes; he.w'ho 
has done good is bom again as a good one; he who lias dooe evil is 
born again as an evil one. He becomes good tlirnugb good action, bad 
through bad aciion. Thercfoie it k said; "Mon hem Is foitned entirely 
nut of his desire, and according to hk desire k hk resolve, and 
according to his rrsoJve he performs the action* and according to the 
performance of the action k hk destiny"/ ’ITiub says the Bnhmlara^* 
yaka Upanijad. On tlu: other liand, for die sedter of the highest 
trutJi ali distlnctiona of good and bad action, of high and low bbth 
fade away; for he givw up the ephemeral things of life that bind 
mortiik. 

In tile Briliadaranyuka L'panisad. moretner. Dharma k identifipd 
with Truth, and regnrdtd as tlic most excellt'nt and final creoifOD 
of the Suprenir Being, There is nothing higher thgn Dhattna. 'Even 
a weak man ntlcs the sironger with the help of Dharma n,* with 
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Itltc help of) a king'* Thus Pharma xintJurlLea thi! sTabUtiy of sodeK* 
luifj Lhe au^iority of the State. Tfie metaphysical concept of Truth 
as the supicme priiieipls of Qr<li!r in the cosmos liote spiUs over and 
penetrates into sodal relations, Dharma is declared to be superior to 
might (Itfaira). and is cauaidered as a great moral force guiding soda! 
and politicaJ life and inalitutioin, which become, indeed, means for 
the fntfilment of Bhanna. Ttie identification of the principles of ^ta. 
Satya, Brahman and Dhaima, which pervade the Universe, is one of 
the key doctrinea that have furnished the firm fouodatkms of Tmlian 
ethics and politics through the ages. 


THa QuatirupU Values and Siaiions of Life 

The Atharva-vedn fxii, i) adds to Satyn, Brahman and DhaTnw. the 
categories of sacrifice (yajna) and penance ^tapaJi)* ^ upholding and 
sustaining the Universe, Wc also find in the Vttlic age the theory of 
M&yd, tlie unkrvowahlo Creative Energy that leads to the rhjcopiion 
of the roirHi and senses of man and mokes the world the sixne of 
ambition and struggle, which can only be overoomc by Supreme 
Knowledge, WTiib the lipani^ocis emphasise Sapreme Knowledge 
as the means to freedom, the Sraata and Grthya-Sfitras, which govern 
the sacrificial ntnals. formulate the four-fold goob or values of man: 
Dluima, or confomiiiy to the transcendental order, anba, oocopation 
or livelihood. Kama, or fnifilraent of desires, and moJ^a. or freedom 
from Ijondagr. These have rcmaiDed the systematic goals of the 
Indian scheme of life, ghring a balance ami hannony to her 
dvilleaiiun. 

As early as tlie Vedit period tlie conceptutn Of the imperativimess 
of man's three^fold social Obligations and Sacrifices was also 
developed. The Vajorvedn, as well as the Ailareya Brihmapa, hnld 
that man is bom with three Debts, debts to anoestats or Fitris, to 
spiritual teachers or and to gods or Devos; and these he can 
lUscharge only hj' fatlicrhood, studj^ and yajna, as Pitfi, Brohma- 
chari, and Yaifia. Later on two other debts and obligatHms arc added 
■—those to fellow men fKri-vajfia) and to animals (Bhuta-yujila) . Thus 
the Indian is gii-ttn both the ideal of, und iJie pmcticjil method of 
achieving, a living Itarniony w'itb the Universe, his ctiliure and the 
deity. 

The Vodic pattern of life as H developed tawairU the close of the 
Vedic period, as the result of sorial abaorption amt cultural aasimila- 
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tion. included the fonr-iold funrticmaJ or metHphrji^cal ordertng of 
iodety, or division into four social strata (cliaiurvar^ya), each with 
its spectai diaracterisTicSk vnloes and wirtnes. -i"<T the four-fold 
statians of life ^cltatur^ratnya) of the imlividHirl. The vatpa sdicmo of 
social division ts organic and spiritttal, anil leaves no ttwm for rigidity 
or crystaBlsathui tluongh Htc wtirkitig of heredity. In the divutijty 
onhuticd Vedic framev.TTfk <if society it ts not n man's heredity, nor 
his tamlly ti^tlun, hut hts culture, utility ami moM i^spcnsibilitj' 
that ^‘tetmine his Tank, power and prestige. Uhoniiu in the TaittnhM 
Upani^d is associated with the performance of the parlkaiLir 
itocio) obligatiims of the four varnaa, and in the Ctdiandog^'A Upani- 
sad (ii, 23) with tliose of the individual's stntions of Hie (aimmaa). 
This aspect of Dharma. orientinfi man ’u luodiou (varna) and statlim 
of life {airama) in an onjrtmj bicrarchy, has moiUrfed thr pattern of 
Indian Sf>ciaJ institutions es'er sincer All philosophies, ruligiims attd 
social institutions in India go hack to the Vetlas and tlie Upaniads. 
All roads lead hade to life liiihihilKMi# and hctinltages nn the Sams- 
vati. sanctifted by the holy family fire, wliich is inherited and tiuna- 
mitterl across the generatkms. 


The Age-long /ir/ierif^^rce 

In Vedic thought Agni is ihc aH peivasivp. Cosmic £oeigy, who 
appears as the sun in the aky and is the satticc of life, intdJigeniw and 
Miss. Tu Agui tevfiiy morning and evening miin offers ohbiions of 
goods that he holds dear and predous. to his inner discipline and 
iHvenuice. The btiHdlng of the altar or vcdl symbidisw tn India the 
Qcrificc of man in the-Costmlc lilan, the Virilt Ihiru^, who, wishing 
to oTHte, embodies Bhnself in the universe. By man's sacrifice or 
reunion wiilt the Purtrja, His dtsuTHmbcnxF Iwily is resorted. The 
first Indn-Aryon ereative work was tlicinfere symbolic. Hie raising 
of the Vedic aUiir, wiirch stands for die constitution of the unity of 
the oniveise. The sacrificial ahnr is rolfed tile Oioitva In the epfes. 
Tlie constructed temple of God. the obodc of a VaJtsa. the sacred 
tree, or the inee with a raised alt.ur, all go back to the fire alinr. The 
lowest part and the supcrstmclure (^ikluint) of the Indian temple 
M (equally called ved], both auppurting the Ptfisidapiiru^a installed 
in the goldfui jar at the top of the temple Thus has Vedic symbolism 
made tiemple building, and indeed any work of art. u ritual. Tho 
metaphysical notions and symbols discovered in Uic Vedic forest 
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retreats consthute tike etiduiiog warp and woof ol the textuzn of 
and monlity, of the schdne of sodal stratification, tnaniaj^ 
and incnmteafs, »idoven of the rocUphorsol Saiukiii Uteiature, the 
fntteni of art jnotib and the Uy'^ot hoa^oUi^ltn'in. temples 
and halHtmlcm to Incha. 


CHAFTtR III 


THE MAHABHArATA 

COKTtWIK'f* C«l.TUfi>li AND LlTEKATUDt 


of the Epics lit the A nciettt Meeo-ietuds 

UYTH-MAKiKC And stoiy-ttUing art characteristic of all pccpies ^ 
the ciarJy stages ot their development, and it is tortunate that this U 
an; for by k«ptag iilive heroic episodes and gr^l ^ppeninga, myths 
and stories contribute much to our knowledge ol history- Hie Aryans 
expanded far and wide from the banks of the Sapta*Saiasvaa where 
they first settled: they radaiincd forests and marahes. and fought 
with the non-Ary'ans, described as Airaras, and also among them* 
.selves. Tfom the Battle of the Ten Idiigs on the hanks of the Paru^^i 
to the War of Bhanto in about rioo a.c. sages and poets partidpated 
with kings and wairkos in Mwdy conflicts- Vasi§{ha, Viivatmlrii. 
Paraiurama and Agastya all took part in the vast, long-dravm wit 
struggle bctw«€ii thc^ Aryan tribes wid the non-Aryans* and in the 
Afyanbation of BJi5raia. The hcrodauds, bal^. and tribal histo^ 
ttdted by bards and poets gradually crjstallised into the great epics, 
the Ranilym?^ and the Mflh5bharata. whose respective celebrated 
aathofs, VaimJki and Vyasa. art mentioned in the later Vedk IckIh. 


The Story of Aryan Colonisation in the Rdmdyam 

The Ramaj’ana is older than the Mahfibhanita; Vahnlki and tlu* 
legend itself being mentioned by the latter. The story of the marriage 
between RSmadiandra and Sitd stands for the supremaqr of agri- 
euUurt. symbolised by SltA spring fawn the furrow, over hunting, 
symbolWid by the Great Bow that Ramachondni bent and broke. 
These events occurred under tiic inspimtion of the same Vedic sage, 
Vi^vflmitrn. ol the Kairiika family of die Hharatas, who ifiietted llie 
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mm Viplia acd Sutudrf lo «iial>le the Bharala to 
t„rh..tb Accoriiag l« thiW«r. 

Dmvidians dwelling in the forests, whose Dravjdi^ tunw wm liwt 
translated into Vedfo k Vrisd^kafil and then Sanskrttwed 

^igveda 3( ioge^ts that there was o^posiUm at first to me 
assimihition of this aboriginai deity. 

-Die abduetioii ot Slta by Ravana and 
tiiiest o( Lanka with the asabtanee <*l th'? \'anjira tnbes the 
culiiuisation and settlement of the south. Valmlki s geograp y 
the impenctiahle forest of Dandaka between tlic nof^ and south. 

15 the barrier between Aryan and ntm-Aiv.in cwltuie, 

Su baween Avanti, Vidarbha. Matsya and Kalifi^a in a« north and 

ElSiXlchJlaand 

taken hy Raniachand™ was from 

Buuiklkhand. to Dandakartmy^ *'«•■ inter* 

Madhva Pradesh. Here he stayed for ten j’aara; this was ^ 

luSte of colonisation. He then proceeded lurthrr south and 
J^astlufoa in the middle of the Gedavan ^ch 

Bhnvahhfiti places cast of Dmtdaka foiesL H™ h& cncoimtered a 
SiujTof thr Itik^asas. who used to plunder titf settlements and 
interfcia with the sacrificial rouiiiu: of the BrahmaTifi sag^. H ts 
«thy ^wc-er. tliat the Riksasas ch.«e to pcrfonn nt^and 
whenever fliev needed them to gain Ih^r ohl^ives 
t¥S^-kSnda. canto 85). The R5k^ sp^ifically men^ 
mnint AS A hostdi* juiOplc Ukc ihc Asunts* whereas til* Vunuius, 
thoueh also infenor, were friendly. In tlic BalUe <if 
R&hsasas fooght on lioth shies, along with the . ' 

2^rBhand!rkar mentions a ruling family oi ‘Dh^r 

fiOT. K<*d» >» *lK Stoh by thro.6 > BimiMkliand la 

. ^ rtiliira it hv on the same mendian as bj]ayinl. 

The 5iitU-ni(^ta spccificaUy mentions the ^tL 

kkf PrAtkthana % being settled by a Brahma^a sage-teacher of the 
The Angnttnm >f»Uya mentions sixteen regnma or 
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Mshijnnapadiia ol India. Oi aicoA in tlu* >oatl) Oidy A^aka on tiwf 
Godivoii and Avonti rov tbo NarmadS a]:e Fcffiircd to ia the Usti 
which covers Lirgdy the Ganges Vfdky, and Gandhfita aad Kdoihofa 
from the Indus area. Ftom the RiSmayajna as well as fnJin the above< 
mentioned Pail texts we am easily tlediice that the God&'S'aii basin 
was the earliest seal (d An'orL coluriiBation m llie Soiitli. Ttie eotonisa- 
tlon vL-aa hazurditus and undertolccn by tk$v£kn pdnfies, vvIhi 
wet? perhaps duplaced and banished, as RSmae h a n d m and Tjkf * 
muna wcfe, as a restill of court intrigne at Ayodhya. Both tlup RSIs- 
fasas and tlie \'SnJiias ore peoplm of South' India. At Ki^kindhl, 
the lost stage in tho Aryan advance to the south, Hamadmndra. 
cemtuitcd im ollkDCe with the non'‘AT>'an Vlnam foir Ids final nmefa 
towards, and eontjucst of, LaAkA. RAvona is a comiuon Gtle of South 
Indian kings and was not a tn]'>hcadeil monster. 

The Aryan colcmisanijn of the Vindhyas. VidaTbha, Mahlrii^tra 
and K^wtrindha from die Madhyadc£a. Ltiaugh it was consolidated 
by the K^trivn princes, octn^y with the tnigralion itnd 

scltknient uf the sages and Rifts, who introduceil gods and rituals 
ojiivng tile non-Aryans and pursned thtur nmttne of sacrifices arid 
sacraments, in spite of harassnumt and provocation. 


Agaslya, the Archetypal Sage 0 / Indian Mmimary 
Enierprise 

Rjfi Para^urama was the fuoncer of Aryan colonisation in the 
Nannadfk Valley and nlung the Arabian seatword. Ttic entire Western 
coast from Bhiigtikaclu-hlia to the Cape was associated vrilli some 
exploit or anotlicr of hb. Ht* was preyed, liowever, by Agastya.. 
who humbled the pride of the Vin^iyas and obLoined the tight of 
access to the South, induding Java and Sumatra. Agostya is 
the archetype of the Indian srtge, hem and mUaionaty who cotonises 
by the might of IDlmFraa mther than the might of arms; and hia 
exploits am cclebmted beyond the ocemi, which, according to tradi'- 
tion, he swallowed up in one rip. It b significant that the tudiait 
Archipelago first hnda mention in titemturE. along witfi the Dah- 
rinapailia, in tlie RiUnliyatm, and tluH Af^tya, as ^va^Curu, b 
regarded os the patron saint of boUi South India and SnuUi'^asl 
Asia. In Tmnnvclly, there b Agastya's HDl, where the mi Nonary 
saint dwelt ns ail nttcliorite alter finiihing hts work of Aryonbing 
the South. In tlie Sartgom literature we read that livn hims^ 
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Agost^'a fnr his oolpni^g task, and that in tiis quiet retTcal on the 
river T^fnixirnl he produosl, at Siva's inspinition. the colossal 
granunnr called Agastiiiwn, LhA source of the TjunU Hatm^tagc asd 
its Hterattux. A Uxik on. Indian nnagr-making, Sa k a iA d h i lc t n up, is 
also attxCbnted to him. Another Dravklion tradition mentions that 
the brought hb ogriatlittml colonbts to the South from the 
homeland of Krisna, Agastya had with him also his famous wife, 
the chaste Lopilnmdra. 

The expedition of Ramochandra was not an aggrEsaive ads'cntiire 
at ah- It only acoderated (he gradual, peaceful penvtratioD of the 
BrShinana ruissknmics. After his conquest, the territories of the 
VSnaras and RAk^asas constituted protectorates within the ambit 
of Aryan overkirdship. In this nmttner the foumlation was laid ol a 
foose. ItxleiBl type of impcriallsin. fiist syslematkaHy fotmulated 
in the Ai 1 ha 55 stra, 

Tin; tmie and temper of Aryan cnltimr were determined not by the 
Ksatriyu Imt by the Br4hma:(ja sages and poelsi Tlits is viny well 
typified by the genesis of the Kamiyaiia itself. On the bank of the 
river Tamasn, Vllmiki heard the hitter cry of grief of a female 
Krauftchabird wiuise mate had been mlhlesslyshct by a hiuiter, Irt 
an outburst of hulignaticm and compassion the great poet and seer 
sponhincoit^y uttered the first verse (iloka) in Sanskrit literatore. 
Neither salvation, nor knowledge, nor worship, bnt companion is the 
bfiljfgr key-word tn Indian dvitixarinn. Ananda Verdiiana (S50 
Ttfets to the note of intense patbo* struck by the first poet, who 
-wrote the qiic up to the abandoniiiail ol Slti by Rama, 

ThiTr is a Cheese ^’eiaion of the RSmayapa, hfjmsUted from on 
original Sanskrit text into Chinese in a,d, 47a, which stressia above 
everything dse brotherly affection and tendriness. The King is called 
Ten Luxuries (Daia-ratha). After the banishment of his eldest 
son, Rama (Chinese Lo-mo). to the forest at the instanca of BhaiuU's 
mother: Bharata offers him the throne in all respect and humility, 
But Kama insists upon senine the full twelve-year term of exile. 
After his Tffum Bharata and RSniij offer each other the throne, but 
neither accepts it. Ultinwidy the eldest brotber acquiesces. Filial 
piety and fratenml loyalty a» the virtues extolled in the Chinese 
RamAyuna. Tbse bring about the lasting happiness and prosperity 
of oU people who dwell in JombSdvipa. 
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The MaJutbhdraia: Ihe Grand BxpiiHding Culture of the 
Bharatas 

Hic impetus of a commoo Diianna, or morat codct wbich ({ovettjed 
the conduct of kmgs, priests, u-iUTUifs, and cD-diftary peopte, tUgb cuid 
low, and provided a commcni set of ritiials and sacramoits, togctiiet 
with conunon traditions of heroism, rigliteousnes^, and compa^on, 
brought about tlic fusion of UttararJCtab^UMi aud slowly built op the 
fundamental minal unity of Indian civiiiaation. The Mobfibh^ta 
in its cultural eiabodniieat {iii.’aos 'the great talc (itihasn) of tW 
Battle of the Ghuratas' tSdiparva, 49-99), or 'the sacred Ittre of the 
Bharatas that destroys all sms’ (,^jt»arva, Tin.' former 

meaning icfczs to llie heroic exploits of the Gluiiata lUan; the Utter 
rofcis to the teaching of Kri$;^, whidi leads to salvatina. Hence 
the Mohahharatii is a moksa-iaatra, or the Veda of Kriw* ( Adiporva, 
18, 23-&a3, ttie essence of ah irutis (Mvamedhaparva, t-i). Bhnroia 
and Bharoti. or Saiasi'atl, the culture, language and learning of tlie 
Bbaratas are tdenlicaJ tUdyugaparva, a-71). Thus the ilahahharotn 
implies the grand culture of the Btuiratas, 

In the epk that culture is personihed m the careers of 
and Arjuna, the insepaiabte pair in w'bom Kara and ifaiayana, the 
tutelary divinities of the poem have mearnated themselves. One of 
the earliest references to the epic U the A^fadh^^yf, whkh rnenUons 
the cult of bhakti towards V^udin-a and Arjuna (Iv, 3,98,}. Patahjali 
luakcs it dear that Vhsudeva is the name of Kristia, or Kfi^^a- 
VSsudeva, who is ideatifiiKi with the supreme deity Vij^nj, and that 
his vfoishippcre were called Vastidevakas. The epic starts with the 
benedictory vetae: 'While ndoriag (Man the Ddty), 

Karottama. (Man the Eternal) and Naia (Man the Mutable) as 
as the godd^ Sarasvatl, may (me make victory tssoe tberefrom'. 
The epic 4aEpcmnds the inseparableness, like that of Krifpn and 
Arjuna, of othm- paiis, such as Kf4no and Righteousness (Dlta ratal, 
and Righieouniess and victorj- (Jaya). Arjuna, in making his fatefui 
choice of Kri^a as his chariot-driver, in accepting hb hdp and 
foK?gomg that of the gods, pledges himself and the P4(^\iis 10 
Righteousness and thus ensures the attamment of victoxy, Ev«i 
where for the sake of vktoiEy Aritma, Yudhi$thiia and Bhlma stoop 
to unworthy tricks or strategems, and Kpwa directly or indirectly 
supports such unchivaJrous coniluct, the epk unhesitatinPly and 
unrefiCT%'cdly fixes the re^nsibaity upon Kir^pa, For Kmna is 
divme and can best take charge of the couree of human events Once 
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tht^ side of Righteousness ts broadly and iTTCvoeabty dtnsieii the end 
takes care ol the means. 

Finally, MahSbhArata also means the gryat land which lies north 
o( the ocean and south of the snow-dad mauntatu; all its people am 
descendants of Bharata, The epic i^onfies the spread of Aryan 
colonisation and settlement under tlic leadership of the Bliaratas. 
to the sooth beyond, the Godls-art and to the east beyond the 
Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, from tbdr original al>ode in the 
regkm of the Sapta-Saiosvati. The river hymn of the epic, which 
replaced the ancient ^%vedic hymn, dearly indicate the extensinn 
of the geographical hofieon and is even now repeated at the time of 
doily ablution: 'GaiigA, YaraunJI, Godavari. Sansvatl, Narmada, 
Shidhu, Kaveri, join me in this abltmim water’. The exploits and 
wanderings of the T^ndn princes Aijtuia and Bhima during the period, 
of their banishment ars placed in for-ofl nooks and comers of India 
not us yet Arjmnised. Hence the saying: 'Whatever is found in the 
epic may be found dsewhere in Bhaiata; what is not to be found there 
cannot bo found dsewhere'. Yet the centre of Aryan dviliaation was 
sUU the westem portion of the MiddldandL Even the imperial capital 
of the Mauryae, P^tallputra, is not mentioned tn Uie epic; it does 
refer, however, to the more ancient capital of Girivtaja, where were 
kept in conhnement many princes far daughter 'ha mighty elephanta 
ore kept in moiuitain caves by the Hon*. These are rescued by the 
P&ndu princes under the leadership of Kri^a, the hem and ddty 
of the Mahabhkruto. 


Kfifna, tht Stat^inan ami Buil^ of Untied India 

VSsudeva-Kri^ ia not a legendary but a iUstorical Jigarc, who 
‘flourished about tooo b.C, and was one of India’s greatest warriors 
and sags. We sliall refer to Kp^na the sage and teacher rather than 
the warrior and statesman in a later chapter. He was the bead of the 
Sltvata or Vri^m clan of the Yidav-as of Mathuri and Bva^i, 
and was head of the confederacy of republiain tribes, the Vpints, 
Vodavas, Andhakas, Kttkunis and fihojas, which fdlcxl the attempt 
of to beeume tyrant ;it Mathurl, lu the Mahubborata Kri$ha 

is the prince ot Mirthuril and DvAraka, the friend and the counseUor of 
(lie Plb^d^vas. and tlw btuldeE of a united India—the I^dava 
empire of the Mahlbharata. which was ruhai by Yudhi^thira for 
about 36 veuis after the defeat of the Kurus in the great battle. The 
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date of t]t£ epic hattli* is j^ienlly jtlaced by schotats io the eariy 
years of the Aiyao coti<i«i5f of Indb, in about rroo b.c. Tbi* 
pla^ an important tn!e in the Aryan oolonisitim tsf Hfllwa, 
Rajputana, Gujarat and the Doeain< and sceni to ba\'e developecl 
into ah%hh* mixed race which whs on a par with thu Asnras acawdinju 
to the Pur&naa. The Bsodatlon of with the Yidavas f wn nr rt ^ 

the Yajdava chief, labelled aa a Vr^tya (outstde the pale) by some 
Kuni minstieis, willi leadetship in the Aryauisation of the cocatEei] 
Asiiias in Wcsteni India and the Doxan. 

But greatest historical achievtnnenl was the unification 

of India M the cttiminatkjn of the War of Bhfitata. It h significant 
that the ate otf the battle is placed by the epic in the region between 
the SutJej and the Yamuna, which was the orrgina! home of Vedic 
ctUture at the time^of the early BbtUata wainor kings. Tlie epic 
restores stipretne pdUttcal importance to this sacred area by mntfing it 
the centm of the new Empire of the Bharatas^ The whole of India is 
bronght into the description of the War of Bhfimta. Broadly speaking, 
Eartem^ Korth-wTcstem and Weslem India opposed the Pabd^vas,' 
while the Madhyode^ and Gojorat were on tliir »de. However, it 
was not anns. itor tactics, nor cunning that won the Wat of BliSnita, 
but righ«_eoiisnfsss, of which ilia supreme embodiment tn the epic ts 
Ktisna lumself. In section after section, through all the fluctuatians 
of human fortune that go into the making of its thrilling dratna. 
Mahthe abhSrata unequivocally declares that ndhofmo, or un. 
righteousm^, may bring tcnqvcii'aiy gain to man, but that ultimately 
it invite inone^hk catastrophe. Dharma, or righteousness, is 
etcrnnl; pleasure and pain are but momcntaiy. Therefore dliunna 
should not be given up for the sake of any de^, gain or profit; it 
should not be ahatidontid nut of fear, ot for the prtrittUon and 
furtherance of eartldy existence. Tltaf is tJic authentic voitt; of India 
speaking tlwongh the ages. Tire path of Dluuma yields all that man. 
desire. Efi^na represoits the tnruufiotent and all-pemisivc destinv 
of Dhama that prevails over itumaii life and purpose. Tl^ 
MahShharata repeatedly declares: ‘Dhanna is on the side whidt 
claims Kri^, and victory s assured for the side which stands for 
dharma, ’ We read in the last, and perfuips the most pTefiitanl iloka 
of Bhagavadlgiti. 'WTarever there is rhe combination of the 
Divine purpose fyoga) uf Kpsrja and die indomitable deierniiuntion 
and valour of Arjuna. the wiclder of the gs^tdivu how, there wiU 
surefy be the blessings of fortune, welfare, success, and efmtal justice 
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The A/term^h of tiie Baiite of Bhdrala 

llic ajcxauiit <$l thfr ile^th of in Mn&aiAparva is otw 

of iltc most stihlime and dnmiatii;: sections of the Midiiblmnitii. The 
and SElf-mdiilgcricir nf Kri^a^s ihjt Vftfpis 

oI XHarntii, liod not only to their o^Ti sdf-destruction^ but abo lo the 
depart lire of and BaJarSma trotii the world in shame and 

grkf. After thr Bailie of BMr^Ui Uic foolish and mtosicated Vjisnis. 
indulging in drink and rcvrlrvp entered into anotJier fratrtddal ^nr- 
In their insensalti fury they kairi^itnred iii^nadvea. Even the tall, 
th^ Tt rushes wbieb fringoi thesea-beaeli weiE tranatormed into death- 
dealing ircfn m4«^ that aided tlvcm in their v^ts thoiightle^ mutual 
dextraction. Thm the ctmc of the sagos, who were gTOssly msufled 
by the arrogaDt end irrcveTetit Vfi^nisi came to be irae. Death 
staUcfK) the city. The aamvmg popuintLmi wws completdiy 
dernoralised- At iJiis Balarttma sank to the ground and gave up his 
Jile hi yoga, Kfi^na jIso retired to tJie wooded beach and fedined 
on the ground in d«p rneditatient* Tlicre a tiunter, mistaking him tor 
a Mrihi animal, shot him with on arrow dial pkreed Ids sole- Thus did 
Kfi^^'VSsudeva ahandon lus mortal frame ami end bia career os 
Avatira on the earth. 

Arjuna came to l>v3ratil on hearing of the death ol and 

great was his grid at the siBhl of die slaughter. He led Kriw*'s 
sixteen thousand wives, along with old men and children, out of 
DvarukJ to Kuruk^tni. But on the way the party Has attacked by 
robbers, who carried off many wcfmen. To hb amarement Arjuna 
found himself completely bereft of hisfonner prowess, too feeble et*en 
to tube his <>wtt tamous gindiva bow. Kftspa is th*; soul of Atjona, 
as Arjuna is the soul of Kri$un (SabMpnrva, 3 ^“ 53 ^' Arjuna 

is KTi5i.ui’a Mher haft (DropapaJ^"av 34-77)- 11 is not surpriemg that 
with the departure of the Divinu Kfi^. Supreme Self. Arjuna is 
iocaiujcitatvil and becomes tinftt even for tJw protection of his kith 
and kin. 

The sangoinai}’ ftatflddal struggle between membcis of ^c royal 
house of the Bhorotas in about lono BX. left a deep imprint upon 
the mind of the Indian people. It took nearly a whole tnillcnniim 
after thu epic war for the bdlads, hcro-lttiids, dan historieax stories 
and^eimuns to ciystaHisr into the htohShbarata, a proces which 
complntci] in the early ocnlncies of tljc Christian em. Both Pknini 
and AivalSyanu mention a Bh 3 ,mta and a Sbihlibharota, The former 
was Tlie os^inaj work of Vy^ wwi comprised 24,o«) sianiaa. 
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Handed down by tbe bards, it was later cEpoDded inla ibe 
Miihftbharata by the BtifiguSi, who incorporated mto it various 
and legends, as wdl as moral and raUgj'oos inat«riaL Aeeordtng to 
tradition AiiVaJayana was a pupil of Saunaka, whose name is linked 
witli Ihe linal redactimi of the epk. The inspiratioin atnd structure 0( 
the great epic are of omnse derived fram Ihe andeOt and revered 
poet and sage V>>asadeva. 


Krima-DvaipSyana, Pv«t .and Seer of s Neie Religion and 
Philosophy 

Vyasa and KTisno, poet and. hero, are the two outstanrllng torch- 
beaieis ul Indian culttne. The Jirst fe the typical seer, ascetic and 
prophet; the second is the superman and ever-'triuinphant happy 
warrior and hero in the battle for Dliarma. The seer and the her;* arc 
botli equally extolled by the Mnhabhamta and the Vi^a and 
Bhagavata Purges. The seer is given the honoiific title Veda-VySsa, 
and is credited with lia^-ing divided the uriginiil Veda into four 
Saiphitas and entrusted the teaching of them to four diSerenr pupik. 
This b of course a myth. But V'jidlsa. alios Kn^tm-Dvaipij'ona, as 
the author of the core of the Mahabharata and of the Bhagnvadgita, 
justly deserves honour. For it is he who w'as tesponsilde fur expound-^ 
ing Kri^Tta-Bhagavaitem, or the new Paheharatra creed, in such a 
marniGT that it did not become a heresy like Jainlsin and Buddlusm 
but was, on the contrar)'. fully assimilated into the gertcraj trend of 
Up ani$ a dic thought. I-’ortliBr, VySsa stressed an edectiosni and 
spirit of tolcmnce towards ^livism and Saktbm that has ^ce beoHine 
a leading cbaractenstk of popular Btndutsm, The imiveisality and 
5 ynthi!sising quality of the GKS fully justify its claim to rank next 
wily to the Snitj and tlie highest among the Smyitis in Brahmanisin, 
There b no reference to Vyasa as a seer anywhere in Vedic hae, 
and he actually had nothingto do with the differentiation of the tbreo 
Vedas, which existed, indeed, tong before the epic p^iod: tile l^eitd 
was started to add sanctity to his name in Brahmanisim Yet great 
reverence is due to him as the philosopher and apostle of BhigavaU 
Dliarma, Greater gloty redounds to him as the poet and story-teller, 
the stattfimaD and sage in action who could appreciate fully the 
menace to Indian soil and dliarma of the imitsicins and conquests of 
Oie daruna Mlcchchhas, the fonnklable. ootlandish barbarians that 
were penetrating even into the lioly land of the Canges 
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Tkt Place of the Indian Epics in Asian Culture 

The MaMbhirata, as svc bave seen, is the glarihoiioti of a United 
India, brought nndcF the impcria] authority of Yudhis|hini as a 
Chsknavartin. with his capital in the holy land, once cetehrated for 
Vcdic Icaming and cnlture. But it is also the cxinijiendiunt of yonthful 
ftnnanoes and heroic episodes, tales of nghteonsness and 
wickedness, marfm*; and it erm ons. austerities and penances that has 
govcnied the pattern of conduct not inertly of the Indian people 
but also of peoples from Central and Western Asia to Java, Cambodia, 
and the ishutd of BaiL Even now the stories of the MahibMrata ore 
tecited, dramatised and refashtimed according to modern cultural 
needs over a vast section of South and East Asia, just as they weto 
alluded to in inscriptions and represented in art in the past, 
Essenlially the ^laMbharata b Indian cuttuie, .ind this holds good 
as much for the Hindu colonies and kingdoms of Middle and South 
Asia as it docs tor the mother-countiy. Coedes, the well'known 

i historioii of South-east Asia, lemaths: Trom one end of Furtlicr India 
to tile other spectators still continue to weep over the triiralation of 
Kama and Shi’, Similariy the stor>' of the Kurus and Pindavasb still 
the theme of many a play, puppet-show and pageant in Indooi^a. In 
Java the Adi, Vitafa and £h4ma parvas of the Indian M uhahhji rata, 
in condensed form in the Kavi language, are still taught and read 
widely. The Javanese aulhor has surnmarbed the ma|or portion 
of rhe Gita and, dtlQg its itokas, made commcjils thereon. The 
litcratuFusof Indoncaia. Bnima, Siam and Cambodb. have all derived 
their raw materials from the RamAyomi and the MahkbhSrata* 
and ffanfirnSna, Sugilva and Arjuna have moulded human character 
as uiudi in ihcac countries as in the hnme-Jand. The epic bus such 
univeTSid. appesl hecause it ta an itihksa in the generic sense of the 
$atapatha Bthhiua^a—an account of piimordtal events that indeed 
hold good for all tttnes and places. Its baste theme is the ancient 
mythical conAict of Devaa anil Anutas, recounted in tmns of the 
PAad^vas and the Kauravas. It deals with the goodness mtl wicked¬ 
ness of hmnanityj qualities that recur in human eirperience through¬ 
out the generations and in every land. 

The vaciiSation and uHimate liiuiuph of Arjuna, the pmritT and 
wisdom of Bht^nia, the even temper and sense of [uatice ol Yud- 
ht ^ thi f a and the sweetness and fiddiity of Sivitri» Draupadl, and 
Damayanti have gone into the m^thig of the character and temperu- 
ment of mlthcms of people, to an extent that has hardly a paratlel 
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m the mytlis utiil legends o{ any other country'. Great tcroj^ of the 
past itsed to emutate the ‘waimts of the Mah&fahSrata. In the Kosik 
inscripticnj of Sri Fuiomilyi we read that 'hie braver)^ 15 that of the 
hemes of the Mahabhaiata'. ^tma atid Yudhi^ira, m the 
dnunatje ad^'cntures that many negazd as the kernel af itie epie. 
anc stil! Tnodels of conduet for the tndian manj and aa for the wotuett- 
folk, even now a Vrata, or festival, tn honemr of Savjtrf h edehrated 
b>‘ miuTied women ihrooi'liDUt the length and breadth of the land in 
order to seettre a long and happy conjitgot fife. 

Tfie splimdour of the Mahkbhiitata lies, however, not mendy hi 
its epic sTory-teUing. It 4infold» a new phttosophy of life for Indio 
gnmnded in the cult of bhoJeti of Kti^pa-BhSgavntism, which 
foond its supreme expression in the XariLyaijiiy 4 section and in the 
HhagavadgTtiL The latter contains a tremendous vision of God m 
the cosmos, thougli et'on more signiheant is the realisation of flis 
humanity—the search for God in alt men and iti all human relations^ 
We shall deal w'itli this new* ctement in TO'han culture in a Inter 
chapter. 

On the urg&nisatiiui uf society, too, the Unhiihhkrata U autborita- 
U\'F, Tl dodaies that 'dharmn and not birth b (he cause of the 
division into varpas'. The whole world was fonneriy of one vartta and 
the (oar onler? came to be established on account of man's conduct 
and vocation. It stresses that chamet^is the title tg Bmlimonhaod, 
and exj^ains that the \'arnas represent an argniiic or spiritual liicr- 
archy. By Ihdi coiifonnity to their specific functions and nbligaticais 
(svadhaima), the varn^s, separately and through their integrarion 
and co'OrdinatioD, &cr\'e to nuiintaiii the etutmif! order (Kita or 
Dharma) and tiius realise and ro^met. each In its own stratun). the 
primordial sacrihee of the Cosmic Pcrsiui (Puiufa), Thb is the norm 
(Dhnrmii) of sodety, dev'kLtton from whidi is Adhkrma, unrighteous' 
ness or sin, in the sense of craitraricty io both the soda! and 
the cosmic order. In addition, 'The Divine Brahman lor the benefit 
of the w orld and for the pratection of dhamui indicated four stations 
of life' {Santiporva, 191^; i.e„ the period of stndwitHhip (brahma- 
chaiy-a), marriage and vocation (giihastha), retirement and tompara- 
tive shnpUfifatian of tiving {V&napnistlia), and the stage ol complete 
renimdation (Bhiksu or sanya^}. The morality conuuon to all 
IS embodied in the following tnaxttn; 'Altstendon from injury, truth, 
and absence of anger produce tha merit of penances in all the four 
siations of life\ 

Tn tlie Mahabha rata we encuunter man with bis multi-fiiccted 
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t onture w Ma taw crapticios of amogance. greed and lust as well 
< as in tus full glcuy and p^iectioa of sdl>dlBdpline. icnowled;gn and 
composdon. Ages have passed, many unipires, dynastlea andpeoptes 
liavE risen and fallen in fndia, but across the centarks the great epic 
baa been a perennial soiitee of precb'cal wisdom and popuJar id^ls 
for the I ndian peopies, impotttng into every social costs or individual 
tmifortune navr meanings; valnes opd nspimliona The Maliablt&iata 
much alive today as it was during the g^eai snake-sacriAca af 
Janmejaya. wlum VedarVySsa's first pupl, Viiiiampayaiui. recited 
the whole story before the assonbkd sages and waidore in the forest- 
heonitage of Nnimi^. IndLt, therefore, still ardently vror^ps its 
venerable author VySsa. 

To l^m who is Brahma, but without lom faces; 

To Him who is Visnu. but with two hands; 

To Him who b Saiikara, hut without the third eye. 

To Vy^ in the form of Vi^ and \^u in the form of Vyaio; 

To Him, Vas^tha's heir, the soltrealised;, I how'. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST REFORMATION 

iijfVtKItM, AKO PUftDHIfH 


7 Ae Revolt agaittsi Ritualism 

THE rituals and sacrifices ol Vedlc society gnadualty devci<»ped into 
a highJy prcdbe. dabaiaie and bloody cult that only profited the 
prifists and outraged the oorudimec <3i an inoeasing section of the 
people. The post'-Vedic period sav the rise of several reformist 
philosophies and cults, wpecblly in the half-Btahmamsed territtiriea 
of ifagadha and Videha. Indeed, the heights of Indian metaphysics 
and tentemptathm were reached in the movement against ritualism, 
within the Vedk-BrahmankaJ fold. The Mundaka, ChliSndogya and 
Brihadaranyaka are fuU of passages that amdemn priesthood as 
false and ceremonialism as deladicd. One passage in the ChtiAndogyB, 
in bitter satirica} v«n, describes a pmoetdon of greedy dogs ahmitmg 
'Om, Om* like the Brilhman ical pi^hood, which had indeed became 
an nvariciotts, privileged set. 

Out of ttie general intellectnal climate of revolt against false 
ritualism arose the edehrated doctrines of the identity of Self with 
the univeTBe, or Atmavhly$, and of Brahman os pure intelligence and 
bliss, or Madhuvidya, pm expounded by Tajhavaikya* This great 
s^r's uncemprumising idealistic monism represents one of the sub- 
time heights in. human speculation and has governed, through 
Bfldarayana and Sahkani, the main trend of Indian thought throu^ 
the ages, Kri§Aa Devokiputra. the disciple of Ghora A^girasa ^ 
the Chhandogya obviously also belongs to tlie same galaxy of 
refonuciH who ro-intiupreted the knowledge of Brahman, We shall 
refer lo Kfi^na and Bb3gavatiam later. 
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The Golden Ag^ of Philosophy and,Ascdieiim 

The gold^ a|i[c of fubUosophy was ushenid in simultaneoiisW in 
ln<UA, Iran, China. Palestine and Hellas in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
centimesB.C;The great pcnpbels {Ames. Hosen, fsaioh, Micah, 

Jeremiah, Ejiekiel) flmimhid between 75a and SW> H.c, in Paiestint!'. 
Zomaster iras born in Media about 6to n.c. The early Upani$ads 
were composed in India about 660-550 tt.c., the earliest ones 
the AitaTcyn, the Bphadaiat)L3raka and the Chhindogya. Buddha 
(563-487), Maha'k'ira Maskaii Gosjk, the leader of 

the Ajivika sait. were contempomries. Coafuchis taught in China 
in 551-479 H>C,, and Laotzu some tunc m the 6 fth century. In 
Greece Socrates dominated philosophy iu 469-399 e.c- 

In India, the sixth century was an era of a$E3^tcism and renimck- 
tion. probably promoted by the blood and iron of early Mogadhan 
impectaiistn. There was a whole host of mendicant ascetic orders, 
which flourished fitnu the sixth century CEnwaids. F^tuui even refers to 
unmarried hunra^a mins {kumSiijrainatta} obviously of the Budtlhisl 
Older, apart from the BiSJumiucal ascetics (bhiksus) and the heretical 
religious nieudicants. Sramar^is and parivrajakns. The grwit gram- 
manoii discerned the ferment of thought in his times and classified 
contemporary speculations (mati) under three beads; (i) tbeistic 
(^tika), (z) non-theistic or agnostic (nastika). and (3) materialistk 
(daif^ika). The Di^fa doctrine that repudiates all human vohtioo 
and cfloit ami cynk^y depruds upon Tate or Niyati is attributed to 
hlaskarl or Mokkhali or Mahtd, who is condemned in the Buddhist 
texts as the rruet reprebeiuable of all sophists. The Buddhist canonical 
work, the Adgottora Kikhya, bdongtng to the fourih-thied centuries 
B.C., mentions a few of these mendicant orders: the Ajivika, Nir- 
grantha (Jam), Mapdu-^vaka, Jatikka. Formajaka, Maga^- 
dika, Trjidai:idika> Aviruddhaka. G.aatamaka (Buddhist), and 
Devadharmika. 

The order of thw Ajlvikas wms founded by Mcmda Var hrhti a. Kisa 
Saqikichcba and MakkUali Goshla became its subsetjufint heads. 
Gosila was a ooniemporary of Buddha and Mahavira and is utcn- 
tioned as a porivriijaka by P^pini, who refers to his followers as 
Dai$ttka^ He preached that kaiina, whether good oc evil, leaves no 
consequences. Han can obtain his release from wickedness nut 
thro ugh individual netitm but through the ceaseless rooud of births 
and deaths. Ajlvikism iras denounced by both Jainism and Bindiusm, 
which nevv-rthtdesG assmiilated some of its tenets and combated 
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Others, AjlviJdsiii at ihic lime spread from Saurd^tta in the west to 
Anpi in the «(ai, and was ^iTgorous mmiigli b> obtain (he imperial 
patronage of both A^okii and rJaiaratli!i, who dedicattd caves to 
Uic sect. One of Ateka's ivcatem Vicero 3 ra went so far as to attempt 
to convert him, but failed. 

The various asoctk and reforming sects and schoob like Ajfviki^ 
Jainisni and Biu l dlu am originatel iaigefy in the eastern fringes of 
Braiununic culture in the Ganges V.'illey, where HrilimiuikaJ tcadiing 
Was cormpt and polythcbm. describeii by Buddha as Dev'n-dhiirma, 
was dourUhlng. Anot her characteristic was that they ail sprang from 
ifxe K^triya clans and constituted a protest against tlie ascendenc}* 
and ajTOgatice of theBralimana, as cpitombed by tlie epithet Bhastira, 
or 'god on earth', ll is icmarkablL* Uiat in the Upanisods wc come 
across a host ol K^triya philoaopber lidngs «idi as Pravahapa 
Jaivali, Janaha. Advapati KaikejTi. Chitra Gaigyfiyani and Ajata- 
Satin, ail of whom developed telmTOJal. mystical doctrines; doctrines 
tliat entbodiedi as did those of the famous V'u.lnavalkva, the traits* 
cetidenlal concepts of Atman and Brahman w'hjch were opposed to 
the older Vedic cult of sacrifice. These doctrmes were at fust more 
popular in K^atriya circles, but (ator they were eagerly absorbed by 
the Brthmanas from the Kfttriya leados-^an inteilisdual revoln- 
tian commented upon in the Bphadarapyaka. Otifside Biahmapa 
circles tie so-called Rl|a-vidya. or wisdom of the seer kings (the 
rijarjis of tie Btiagavadgim)* grew Into proratnence. Jainism and 
Buddhism carried lib heritage of K^lriyn religious Catholicism 
and revfill yet further. 


Tfui 0/ Crude and Bharre Citlis 

Many cults abo emerged, however, that were crude, alrange and 
even bixanc in on ago of renunciution, exploration and agnosticism. 
Their mnldplicity and futility smidc tlu: Buddha in tie following 
manner. ‘Hfin; am V. he reHects in tic Laitavistara, 'boni among 
people who have no prospect of intellectual redemption, crowded by 
rcvcsdcfii of tile (ruth, with divcnjc wialM», and at« time when tiet 
faculties are u-rigglmg in the grasp of the crocodile of their carnal 
wants, blupid men seek lo purdy their persons by dh'en* methods of 
austerity and pcuaijce, and inculcate tlic same. Seme of them cannot 
make out their mant ms (rKriptural fommlas); some lick riunrliands- 
some are tmclcaiily; some have no mantras; same wander after 
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diffcnrnt saorcts; some adore cowB. deer. hOTSc£« tiojfs. moiike)'! or 
elephants. Seated at one place in silence, ivilit thdr kgs bent under 
tliem, some attempt greatness. Some attempt to nocompUsIi their 
penance hylnl IB ling amcifcc or fire, by gaiing at the sun, by performing 
the five fins, by* resting on one foot, or koeping an ann perpetually 
lifted, <ir by moving about on their knee-r'. 


Afti« //« Conqofmr and in Jainhm 

Jainism began, typically, as a reform movement in the castezn 
Ganges Valley, springing from K^atrtya leadsis and obtaining ai 
first largely K^triya oon\'erts. P^va. who was probably a 
historical figure, the son of a king of Banarasa. ptractised and preached 
a rdigian of Four Vows that greatly res&nbled the faith of Maliavira. 
Tliese were: to injure no lifi!, to be truthfui, not to steal and to posses 
no property’. He died on Mmjni Somnietn in Botgal about two and a 
half centuries before MahSviTa, PAr^va is one of the twoity-fmir 
TtrthaAkanis {or ford'inakers aiuosis the stream of ddstcmce) in 
Jainism. 

Hahfivira Vardhamaiia wns the son of a wealthy Ksalriya of 
Vai^Slt belonging to the Naya or Nata clan. Hence he was i^ed by 
the Buddhists Kigaptha (free from fetters) Maiaputta, After his 
Tnarriage. which gave him a daughter. Anojja Ur Pr^’adac^and, he 
become a monk at tin* ngc of thirty and woudeictl about nnkcrl Itt 
winter pructisoig severe oasterities. After t^^'elve years of a^llciam 
he attained omuisdeno* under a ime on the bank of the itver 
l^ijnf^liki, near JnmbhikagT^a. He then bugon his career as a 
TlrthaAkam. He preached a new goi$pd, joumej'ing constantly fTom 
town to town, and a consktcmble number of monks and laymrii were 
cfinii*ertcd to hU faith, cspoclany in such tov^'na.as Champa. VaBSIf. 
Rfijagriha, IdithUS. and iSiAvaati, 

Mon, accordinf to AlahSvita [the great hero), is rver-becofuing 
(Vardliamana), ever rlaing to pcdoctimi, pntil he beedtna the 
Ke\*aiin who soars above the mundane worid to Abka. whence there 
b no rchini. 'nieie he sliines in perfect bliss, knowledge itnd nghleous- 
nesa for oil time. In the Jahia faith the hunum creature is the Jina, 
or conqueror, and the ford-maker, or TlrthfiAkaia. H» destiny is to 
free himself from the burden of hantui nutter that weighs bhn down. 
Osh’ by austerity and meditation con he free his soul froiu the ocismic. 
automatic law of karma that acts through the properties of matter. 
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The jains beJifive ueitlier in God norm the divine mercy. Man is the 
maker ot his own freedom or bondage. Ttie whote ivottd. |>Ejints^ 
animals and bimians, is a plurality of Jlvas. all subject to the ajsmur 
process of kanm and rebirth; but all con fne theinsdves throu|b 
attslcnly ami modtUtion. The foilnwing extracts fram the Bhagavatl 
Viyahapajinatti (Vj,-ikhyt*PrBj0apti)^ which may be paxahles used 
by Malihvim himself in )us discourse, indicate Jain teaching on 
fr^om and bondage. 

'As each mesh in a piece of netting, which is set in a now of meshes, 
without a gap, occupying a regular and co-ordinated pnsiticn in 
contact with the other meshes, reacts on the next mcsli in legiud to 
heaviness, drag, fuU weight and closeness, e\'eii so in e^'cry single 
soul in many thousand reincamatioos, each one of many thtiusands 
of forms of life reacts in regard to heatTness. drag, full weight and 
doseiiess on the life next to it', 

'Just as if a man should eat food which Ustes delicious, well cooked 
in a saucepan, and containing the desired quantity of «arl} of the 
eighteen piindpal ingiedienls, but ne^'etihdnss mixed with poison, 
and after having ccmsnined it though he is in good health, yet 
changies. ... (to o conditioa which is sad in every respect). ., . even 
thus, Kdlod&i, souls cbuugc ... (to a condition which is bad in everv 
respect) ... if they take into themselves the hurting of beings, untrue 
speech, misappropriation, sexual stimulattou. possession, anger, 
pride, deceit and greed, love and hate, strife, slander, gossip and back- 
biting, didfke and liking, lying and deception, and that thorn, false 
belief. Thus it comes about, KElodAi. that souls perform evil deeds, 
from whicli evil fruits ripen. But if a num eats deJidous food . . . 
mixed with wholesome substance, and though ht is not in good health 
when he consumes it, but yet changes afterwards ... (to a condition 
which is gc^ in every respect) .. , even so, HAlodai. soub change 
when they mcoipoiate abstmence from hurting ... from false belief, 
that thorn ... (to a emdition which is good in eveiy respect). Thus 
it comes about K 5 lod&j, that souls {tciiurm good di^ds, from which 
good fruits ripen' (V. 3. VII, ro). 

Jainism's moral code for the laity stresses chastity* confession of 
siu. universal compassion (kamna), notn-vioJeuoe (ahtips3), and 
indifference to hnman wickedness. The new doctrines soon obtained 
support from such republican peoples as the Lichchhavis amil 
the Mallos, from the Eiupcrms Bimbt^ia and AjatoiatTu of 
kfsgadha, and the pritwes of KaS, KoteLr, Smvira. Aiga. Vatsa 
and Avanti, 
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Janisni, Buddism, and the teaching oi (who lived 

with &liiha\iTa lor six yeais) bciTDtv^ a gnat deal Irani Sllfikh)*^ 
psychology and Vega philosophy, p&tttaikriy certain bask sreh^ 
m^es of thought found outside the pals of fiifihmapa orthcxloxy 
and rooted in the Indian soil. All three aie saturated with the 
pessinustic idea that human life k a misery. In Sudilhisin, formstonce, 
it is observed that H n coltectioti wen: miulG of the t ears of mankind 
shed in senow since the beguming of the u'orid, it would kr exceed 
iti magnitude the waters of all the seas. This b in striking contiast 
to Vedk Aryan ”bptinu50i, and the faith in rihmls and sactiitoes that 
led man to happincss (Svaiga) itnd salvation. A whole host of hatalistic 
doctrines and creeds featuring the non-existence of tlw soul or any 
final cpise, the mcaninglesaicss of karom or tewaid, and epicurean- 
were populatked by the Apvikas and Kirgrantha sects. Ajits 
Kedaksmbiin developed a theury of materialism that was later on 
taken over by the Lokayatas, Kassapa riahojated a doctrine 

of non-amsation, the AlictuvicliDs ad^'oeateri a theory of (ortoitous 
origin, while Uoskari Gosala stressed a cynical ihcory of destiny. 
Some of these schools cliallcngod both Buddhkm and Jainism 
intraduced k number of schisms for well-nigh two centuries, until 
Airtka, wfio sva» anxious to preserve the unity of the Buddhist 
Sahgba, etijodned hb ofitciab to [lUnbh Safigha-bheda. 

A second cbaiactcmtic of Jainism, Buddhism and the Siiikhya 
Yoga, systfiu b that they all pnt forward a sciimtific, non-thebtic 
inierprctatton of the universe. This b graonded in a primitive, 
animistic notion tliat all life, whether in plant, iuiimal. man or God, 
b one. but assumes difierant appearances or masks in dtftetent 
vehicles, and that the lifc-monsid moves through different levels 
towards the goal of release, or freedom from birth or ncbirllL From 
thb emerges the doctrine of transmigmikn. This is not encountered 
at all to the early Btfihnianas, but suddenly finds a systematic 
formulation in tire Bphadkianyaka- Associated with the comple- 
meutaiy doctrine of karma it became the sheet anchor of Jainimt, 
Buddhism and the general Indian outlook on life. 

Beside their common cosmic and practically atheistic outlook, their 
interpretation of the universe as comprising an e^vr-fasting and un* 
cteat^ ditalism of matter and spirit, and thdr conception of the 
of kantm and rebirth as an endless chain of exbtences, 
j ainiM ti and Buddhiam both repudiated. Vedic lore and the Vedk 
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pattern of iodiil oti^anisatiotL Whilif areepdng the four-fold stratifira* 
tkm ol wdely (Ctt^tnrN'iunya), tliuy gave it a metapl^'sical inter*^ 
pretation, and ted a isvoli of five Ksatiiyas agoiiuit both tlie 
BrahniJitiici] priesthoexi and the witote idea itf ft superjority derived^ 
not frttm chameter atitJ knowledgei but fitini birth and tradlticm. 
The CWiSndogya Upam^d has an ititeiesting atoty on thb tiojrtt. 
Satvakilnia, a stningc boy^ eatne to the hermltftge of Gantatna for 
initiaLiDii into the Supreme Truth. But before he coiitd U* iurcepted 
as a pupil he had to tcU llie preceptor his {amity and dun. So he wimt 
hn rk home to ask mother the name of his fatlicr. Ttic mother 
whispenrcl. 'in my youth, ^i^hcni I vms moving about aft a maidservant, 
you came to my \vomb. I do not know what is yoin ]iaca|;e. I am 
JalAlA by nanii* and you ate Salyaklma. You may therefore call 
youreclf Saiyaltama-Jalwla'. Thu boy ratumed to his preceptar< 
Gnntanuif ami announm! hlmsuif raactiy Aft bis mothar had 
instructed him. Hoster Gautama rose from his snt, took the boy in 
his arms and said, 'A true Brabmn^ art thou, my boy. Thou hast 
the supreme legacy of Truth*, 

to additiem tx:>th Jainism and Buddhism rejected the four stations 
of life fAcunas), and glorified only the life of the homeless ascetic, 
in books XII and Kill of ihe MahabhErutn, which are largely 
concerned with the teachiniijs of Bhi^ma. them i* a glorification of 
the ascetic way of life ov’er the BrShmunicaJ four-foUl scheme of 
varpa and ai^rama that echoes tlie stress laid on renunciation h^‘ the 
Jains, Buddhifttft and Ajlvihas. Ascetidsin or trnunemtian of the 
world, scU-disdplInc or sdf-lartunf, and ahtihsa dominated the in¬ 
tellectual climate of the eastern Cang^ basin; and yet both Jainisan 
and Buddhism took up the constructive task of disciplining the life 
of tlie layman hy an elevated moral code. Thus saduAra became the 
initial ptcparaloiy’ stage for nirvapa. Heterodoxy in the east, 
^^■here Tan guag e , mcc and culture wtfre so diftcnait from tlie Mad- 
byadeia— thf stronghold of ^''edic cuitiin!—lind its significant yif inl 
triumphE. The re-ordering of the varna scheme^ the linJdrig of the 
community of monks fSofigba) with the laity by di^phnor)- regula¬ 
tions, and the high moral lone of society, as well os a cunoeptkm of 
the dignity and grandeur of 11 le iadivkliial. Are the permanent gifu 
of Jainism and Buddidsni to Indian civSizatiom 
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The Life 0f Gauiamtt the TaUtdgattt 

StdiOiiUtha, nlifl*! Gautama, or the Buddha Sahj-asiihlia, as he was 
biiQwn in the A^ctkaD insciiptiona. or the TatliSgaia, as be waa 
dflacribed io Pali litemttim, is the first hbloric figure In the dawn of 
fndian dvillaation about whose personality wo have some details, 
gained from his sertnons and dialogues lie was bom in about 563 b.c. 
at LumUini vans on the border of Nepal; \ic married VaiodharS, by 
whom he had a son RShtila: and be renotinoed the world in the prime 
of life. His first teachers wire the great Brahmana ascetics Alara 
Kai^a of Vaiiifi and Udroka Bamapntm of Rajagriba. Ftotti Ihe 
former he obtained initiation mto the Sahkbya doctrine; but neifher 
Eiiama nor Rimaputra, a sage of the highest mcditatim, could 
satisfy his spiritual tnquiaitiveness. Gautama then practised sneh 
severe austerities that he brought htmSGlf to the point of death. Srill 
unsatisfied, he went to tfruvela. where lie meditated under a pcepal 
tree and finuJly obtained Ins enlightenment. His first sermon was 
debwml at ^i^ipattana (Siranath, near Banaiasa). This is des¬ 
cribed in Rdi llleratunr aa 'the Turning of the Wlied of the Law*. 
The Budflha travelled and ptendied a great deal, f^ IU|angak 
in the east to Veranja, near Mathura, in the west. His habit wm to 
pas ViSas (retreats) dnring the rains in one or other of (he bigger 
towns, meeting princes and common people^ Brubmans and mcr- 
chinu. He lived to the ripe old age of eighty, his mihistiy baring 
Listed forty-four yeaisL 

The Buddha's adherents and converts included Kings Bimbi^Ua 
and A)& ta£atru of Magadba. King Ibascnajit of Ko^ata and his queen 
Mallika, the rich merchant AnSthapindika. who presented him with 
the famous Jetavana, and the cckbratcil phyakian Jivaha. S^riputra 
and Mautlgaly&yTina (Moggallfina} were his moat prominent cliHtipIes; 
thefoiuMfrwasexcellent in discourse and wasdescrihndaatbeddfstson 
of the Safigha, wJiiie the latter was a {Kison of the higtust mysticnl 
experience. However, the disciple who lived nearest hhn was Ananda, 
whom tbe Master Soved and who often occtnnpaniiHJ lum on his jour¬ 
neys, taking care of the Master's person and fris daily necessities. 


The Buddha and Chri^ 

The teachings of the Buddha and Christ bavv strikiiig rcsembhmces 
and dtfferenao. The ButhUia, like Christ, often spolre in parables and 
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[□ Afidcr to jiresa tioniiR Iiis message itiK^c niemocaibly. Both 
mA^teis decry the aaoifidal system with equal irony and kti%natuni^ 
both are etit^y strong in tUdr condemnation ol the prids of power 
and pelf; both stand for purity, moral alertness, compassion and 

humEinitamo service. But here the nsemblasce en^ In the 
inteUcctnal dimate of India, the Buddha consoles aorrawing man mui 
woman not by the personal and delicate healing touch of Christ, 
and still less by mirades, but by an appeal to reason, exponoding and 
treating, in the sage's fashion, the d^re and suffering of tin: indii- 
vidual against the baclcgmund of the sutlering and sorrow of the 
whole universe. To the disconsolate KM Golaml. mourning the lo^s 
of her only child, the great teacher saysr 'Go and gather miktaid 
seed, but gath^ it at a house which death has not visited'. The 
mother finds that death and rorrow are tmivereat. She obtains solace 
as ^e thinks to herself: 'How sclhsh am I in my grief! Death 
is common to all; yet in this valley Of desolation there b a path that 
leads to iumimtality one who has surcendexed all 6 £lfishnc 9 s\ In their 
spirit of boundless goodwill, however, Christ and the Buddha 
resemble each other closely, and Christ's injunction to hb fuflowers to 
turn the other cheek has a vivid counterpart in the Buddha's Parable 
of the Saw, 'Tima, hrethren. though rubbers, who aru highwaymen, 
slmuld with a tu n-handed saw carve you in pieces limb by limb, yet 
if the mind of any one of you should be offeruied thereat, such a one 
ts no follower of ttiy gospel’. 

Chrbt had women dbdples such as Hilary, Martha and. Hfagdalene; 
and the Buddha, too, had hb female adherents, sacli as VMkh&, 
Supply^ and AmbapaJl, whose unstinted cliarity and mimificence 
were hugely responsible for the maintenance of th^ young order. The 
Buddha was at brat idnctant to admit women into the order but 
ultimately yielded to the pressure of hb foster mother, .MahiprajapatL 
The Initial spread of Buddhism was due in no small measure to tlie 
religious real and benefactions of women. Here b the gift of VMklil 
of Si^'atQii, whkh the Buddha accepts; T desire ns long ns 1 livr;, sire, 
to give the brotherhood dotheo for the rainy season, to give food to 
stranger monks who arrive here, to give food to monks who are 
passing through, to gb'e food to sick bretlinm, to give food to the 
attendants on the sick, to give medidne to the side, to distribute a 
daily dole of cooked rke, to give bathing dresses to the sisterhood 
of nans'. 

Men and wamsn who accepted the new faith could retnain with 
their families and make themrelves useful to the SAngha by various 
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gifts and chanties, hut mouv nmouuc^ the wodd to beootne monks 
and nuns, ‘ walking in hotmcss in cnder to put an end to all suftmng'. 
In the Buddha's memorable dialogues with King Prasenajit of 
Ko^Ia, the most powerful ruler of bis tiine, whose kingdooi was 
bounded, in the north by tlio Himalayas, in the west by thi: Yamuna 
and in the east by the Oand<tka, we fmd him advising the king not 
to rcDOunoe the world bat to lead a dghtcoas life and work for the 
welfare of the people. 

The Buddha, unlike Christ, had happy and fntitfid relations with 
(he represaitativ» of the State, His interviews with kings were 
never marked either by fear or sycophancy. Yet be lived, Iruvelled 
and begged tike an aidmary Aramana, going from door to door in 
villages and cities and sikntly wsihing until a morsel of food was 
thrown by tlte householder iuto his ahns-bowL He was Impatient, 
and even indignant, at praise from his disdples and would not brook 
any exhibition al yugic powcis. 'It is becauGe I peroeivo danger in 
the practice of mystk wonders*, he observes, 'that I loathe and abhor 
and am ashamed thereor. All kinds of dinnatkm, sooth-sayhig. 
foretelling or forecasting, he condemns as low arts (Brahmajala Sutta). 
Great in humility, he frankly discussed his own f^ts and blemishes 
with hU disciples. Like Chtist he had the praciicd conunon sense to 
appreciate the limitations of human effort and was aU forgiveness for 
wicked and smluL He once remarked to his disdptes, ‘ft is lack 
of understanding and insight into the Four Holy Truths that is to 
blame. O Brothers, that we—^both of yoo and I—$0 long have 
travetled the dreary road of saihsara*. A nobler utterance has never 
fallen frmn the Ups of the founder of a world laitht. 


Tliou a Lamp uttio 

A serene and vigorous pcisonaUty, one who reached the highest 
peak of spiritual oouteroplatlon and silence acxe^'blc to man. and 
who yet had an acute sense of rralism; the Leader of the Cnravan, 
ivhnrn kntgs. nobles and millionaires came to warship, and who was 
>-Et the humhlest of all mortals, the Buddha was perhaps the greatest 
man ever born on earth, ‘The dominaiit cliaractunstK: of his life was 
aiteinatioa between profound sdence within the sdf and compasdon 
forltis fcUowmen, 'Lei me be', observes the Buddha, 'n physician to 
the sick, a friend to all men, a very sweeper for humility*. Beset by 
mtfigivings, it was only after an inner struggle that he deddod be 
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should prcRcfa the Doctxme. the Doctrine bein^ too tnmsceudeut and 
(li^icult for the oidinafy inait. However, ‘On Accoiml ol pity for 
beings, I Siirvc3i4^ the wndd ivith my ItuddhA'Vbirm anil saw hdngs 
of iitUe inipurUy'; oud to these he felt he tuight fruitfully preadu Ms 
DoctriiU;:. He coiupficus them to lotuaes that nrc bom in the WAter, 
but, not bottig plunged in it, stand out above it. He tberefon: 
annmmced, 'Ofien to ttuun are the dotits of the Immortul'. 

In his dying moments Ananda, hia favourite disdple, aski'd for 
instmetions for the mnintenanjce of the Order. The Buddha replied. 
The Tathfigata thinks not that rt is lie who should lead the brutb^ 
hood, or that the Order is depcwlent upon him. Wb\' then should he 
leave iiUitmcticins in any mntLerrconcerning the Order?' Tlten followed 
his famous admouition: ^Thcmfoie, O Asanda, be thou a lamp unto 
thysdiL Be thou a refuge to thyself. Betake Uiysell to no extenud 
Tufnge, Hold fast to the Tnith as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
Tnrth. Ijook not for refuge to any one besidts thyself’. 


The Upani^dk Teaching of the Tathdgata 

The essentials of Buddtusni are formulated in the ramoos Hriga* 
dilvA sermon. Man should follow the Middle Path by drst gmsphig 
the four Aryasatyas or noble truths, (t) that, worldly mdstence is full 
of tnisety, os nmnifest in birth, old age, sickiiess, death, scrttiw, 
lamentation, dejeetkm and desp^; fa) that appetite or desire is the 
cattsiL' of world raistefice; (3) that world extsienbe can be ended by 
the destmetion of appetite; and (4) that there is a Path (Mirga) for 
the destruction of appetite, liased on knowledge 0/ the true nature 
of lUl desirable things. Diis Path is the well-known Eight-fold way 
and conststs of right speech, right action, tight means of livelihood, 
right exertion, right-mindedness, right meditation, right resolution, 
and hiudly right STuwpcTmt. Tlie liist three lead to phj’Sicnl control 
(^ab the second three to mental control (Chitta), and the hist two 
to wisdom Dus k called the Middle Way (Majjluma 

pafipeUi) because it avoids the two extremea (antos) of selMndM- 
gcnix and self-mortification. 

Die new dcvclopmimt that the Eightfold wav’ nepresetits lies in the 
foM slogc, right \-iewpoinl, i.u., the metaphysical viewpoint of the 
TaiMigala; who says, T lay no wood. Bidimana, for altar firus; 
within the tuilf bunt thr fires I kindle'. This tundaniental departuro 
from the older Vedic roligion brUpaniiadic in its essence. Buddhism 
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b a n^kirniatian iQ thi: Aidfl of faiths, starting as it do*:s from the bask 
Hindu concepta of unity of Ufe„ the bw of kanna, and man's 
innlienabte mcFraJ Tcsponsibilityi ft cnsfonns to the eSEential teachings 
of the major Upouifads* and, like them rejects the older Vedk idea 
of sacrifices as ftitik- The Tattidgata adopts the maxirtts of the 
Upani^adic pfis and the Yoga practices of the age, tliough m tits 
teaching to the eommoo pcopk ho stiESses moral discipline and 
charity rather than intdlectual %*ig<mr. 

The Hajjhima-Kiklya’s clnhn that die Buddha 'has no meta- 
phs'sicu] theories' is obviously justified in view of the tiacessive 
retocmeiits and ^^tUsUies of man)* of the contemporaiy sects. 
Compared with these the Buddhist gospel b a standing invitation to 
a Way of Living lEhipasiko, or the doctrine of 'Come, Examine and 
Accept'). However, iUthongb in the early liistoty of Buddhism the 
stt^ was moiniy on the morai adventure of the tndivjdiial, grounded 
to tiie impermanEinoe of the svorfd, in its struggle with the s-orions 
contemponuy sects and scliools, ortlitKlox and hetorodox, it soon 
develop an appropriate philosophy' and metapliyaics- 


The BtuUihist and Vpanisadic Nirtd^i 

In the early metaphyskal lurmulattons it is remaricahle how chaciy 
the Buddha's dcfisitioti O'! Nirvapa resembles tliat of Brahman- 
identity in the UpaniEnds. Tn this spluere there is neither earth nor 
water, light nor air, neitfier this world nor that world, both sim and 
moon, neither tnfimty' of space nor infinity of cansdousucss, nor 
notbingtijcss'. This is almost identical with proloimd passages in the 
Upani^ds. In addition the Buddha asserts that tb* topmost know* 
tedge ia nhtO Loveliness an* ' Beauty. Ntrvfio^ abides in the BcautifuL 
It is also tlie highest bliss, os health is the highest gain fMajjhima 
Hihfiyti), It is not suhject to decay, disease or death (smiira)^ it is free 
hvm grief and impurity. It is tlte incomparable {anutlora) and the 
liigliest goal fyogakldiama), according to the AriyapariycMnasutta, 

Yot there is a dlslJinction between the Buddhbt J'lirvfipB and the 
Bralima NirvfUta of the L’paniflads. This is developed in the 
Majihima flikaya. Tlie Buddhist Nirvana, though characterised, os 
b the Brahma Kirv5pa, by negative phrases (neti neti). reveals 
Reality as Becoming, a d^'namic process (pafichciia^'samuppada). 
instead of the static unity of some Upanisadic seers. Bu( only 
silence can do justice to thn state oJ super-cotifidousness (abbir 
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SAriibodhi). Even here we find an echo d YajrLavallfya, who, lo hb 
cdeb^tcd discourse to King Janaka, stressed Llmt man's realisation 
ol identity' with the Btalunan. or the highest, j$ d progressive pnoess, 
symbolised as 'the oodent, kmg-atiietched-oat and subtle Path' 
(ponthh, mliiga, or y^a to Stma-loha, Btihadlranyuka, FV, 4, 8]. Tlie 
Buddha appropriately calls bimsetf an explorer and redlscoverer of 'an 
ancient Fa^, trodden by Buddhas of a bygont! age; having tdlowed 
it, I understand life, and its coming to be and its passing away'- 


Brahman and Karma in Bvddhtstn 

A striking dlllertnce between the Vednnta and Buddhism, however, 
springs from the TathSgata's mord fervour, which leads him to an 
original, profound and dynamic interprelntion of the ancient concepts 
of Brahman and Kanuo. He interprets the Upaiu|adic miity of tfie 
Brohman as the collectivity of all sentient creatures (Khuddalca- 
nik&ya^< united by the bond of life; and thb prompts the Buddhist 
emphasis on the active virtue of altruism ibrubmavihanL). 

He abo rejects, on the basis of (he nun-extstence of a permanent 
self (anatta). the ancient Hindu doctrine of karma, in which per¬ 
sonal rewards and putiishmcnis are meted out from birlli to birtli. 
He stresses tliat the consequences of imema. are borne &om 
generation to generatioin in the entire world cohecUvely, or huaJly by 
the eternal or uni^^rsal Buddha. This last tenet, wbrneiu karma is 
re-instolied as a tremendous tmpeireonal and cumulative moral force 
of the collectivity, wherein the evil thought, word or deed of a ringle 
individual is calculated to disrupt the entire fabric of society, just 
as his good thought, word or deed relieves and uplifts gcnerotioim of 
suEeriog mankind, i$ the TathSgata's reaction to the peruidous 
nihilism of some of the extreme contemporary here^es. Btiddlibm’s 
stress on earnest and diligent striving for the holy life (brahma- 
duuya), on self-tianscGnding love and charity, dwprtiigb mg Ure 
boundaries of the transient ego, is its supreme chaUcnge to the arid 
intcKcctualism, scepticism, and individuolisni of the age. 


The Spread af Buddhism 

The purity, austerity and in^ht of the Buddhist monks, or 
Arhatsj who shave their heads and beards, wear the marsp, patch- 
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work cast-oiF sailnm robes, and go lorth the home to tbe bome- 
les$ life'* has been largely lesptmsilik for tiie spread of the doctrine. 
Hur following de^iiptioa of an Athai is from the XHgba'-Kikiya 

(iii. 133). 

*Tbns, Cbofl^, ahouid you reply, concerning the Arhat, to those 
of other Fiews; 

"Friend, a htotber who is an Arhat, one in whom the ^vas are 
destroyed, who has lived tlic life, who has done his to^, who has 
latfl down the burden, who has reached bis own welfare, who has 
nttedy destroyed the bond that binds 10 becoming, vrho is released 
by the knowledge,—^nch a one is incapable of behaving in nine ways, 
to wit; 

Of intentionally takirtg the life of & crealure: 

Of taking by way of theft what is not giviin; 

Of p rac tai ng the sextml act; 

Of tehing a delibemtelfe; 

Of rndnlgnig in intoxicants: 

Of storing ap tfood) for the tndnlgeiice of appetite, as he nsed to 
do when he was a householder: 

Of going on the wrot^ path throngh hatred; 

Of going on the wremg path through delusion; 

Of going tHt the wrong path through fear",' 


Tht Infincncx of PStfini 

Though he played no direct part in the Reformation. Pinini's work 
grently assisted the sjiread of its ideas. His is one of the greatest 
names in world literature. His celebrated Sanskrit gimnmar, the 
A^tadhvhyi, written probably in ihe fifth or fourth cenhny B.C., 
estoblidted the form and stmetnre of classical Sanskrit. Thfe work, 
according to Macdcuvl], 'describes the entire Sanskrit language in all 
the details of its structun: with a compfeteness which has never been 
eciiialled elsewhere, ft is at once the shortest and the fullest grammar 
in the wxjrid'. 

^ 4 i Hnini, os bfi was called, was according to tradition, invited 
to the Court of Nanda, Emperor at Pltaiipntra, where his work 
teedved Imperial recognition and ai^itoval. The Eroperor prized his 
grammar and issued an edict that it should be taught and studied 
throughout the kingdom—a story that is mentioned by Hiuen- 
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Tsai^ and RijaAekhara fAJ>. 900). The Utter spedfically mentions 
PStalipiitTM and the ^trakani paiiU^ there. 

Assiniilatiiig^ as Weil as. departing a good deal finonn, the V'^edic 
words futd derivative, and striking a carehi] bilaiieB in respect of 
their niauifold vpttKOT roomings, Pihimi set the fonti of the Bha§a, 
the fiving apcech of bis ttaiex The Blia^a is contrasted m I’anini 
Um with Qihandaid or mantra. i^dficaUy denjUng Vcdiclitoraiiifc. 
P3nini's range of lestmng and infonuation was encydopaedie, and. 
hb Satras remain a rich tnrasnre'house of sociai and linguistk in- 
formation not 5fist adequately ntilised; Coming from S^tura (near 
the conflitcnce of tile rivera Kabul and Indus in tlie north'West), be 
showed much familiarity with the kingdoms of GandbSsa. and 
\ ^hlTka , liic citits and forts of the UttarSpatba. and Greek writing 
(Yat'anSrd lipl). 

There have been many famous Couunjentfflries on P^ini, the most 
important being dur Virttikaa of K^tayayuna. who lived in about 
the third century M,c,, and the MahhlihS^jm ol PahthialJ, who 
flourished about 150 n,c. Bdow is an extract teUting to PSpini from 
the history of Buddhism in India by T^ranath^ a Tibetan nionk' 
author who lived In about A.!). 1500. Hbrcal name was Knn-snjing. 
TIik CMndra'TySdmrona. composed between a.O, 465 and S 44 > ***» 
based on P&nini and at one time had mudi currency in Tibct^ Nepal, 
Kashmir and Ceylon. 

'Panini composed the grammatical Sutras called the P^nini 
vySkarano, cooststiog of 2000 Atakas, namely moo Alokns on the 
formation of words, and sooo of explongtion. This is, nroreover^ the 
Tuot of alt grammars. Before him tbue were no S^strason tlie fonnrt- 
tiun of words set down in writing, and os no existed which 

hiougbt the subject under distinct paints of view, individual 
grammarians who brought special facts of language into connections 
of two and two were esteemed os remarkably learned. Tbongb it Is 
said in Tibet that the Indra-vyikmuna ri older, yet as wi* shall show 
below, though it may have penetratfd earlter into the Cdestial 
country, in India P&phu's grammar was the earliest. And though 
Pandits assert that the CMntlravi'Skarana. tmnstiLted into Tibetan, 
agrees with Kt^ini and the K^pa-vy^kaxapa with the ladiU' 
vySkorona, it is imivcntally ntainlained that Pauiiu's grammar, in 
the eopiousness of its ccpianations and yet the systematic complete* 
ness of its views, »sometbing quite unique'. 







CHAPTER V 


THE SECULARISM AND UNIVERSALISM 
OF THE MAURYA RENAISSANCE 


Social Factors tntdcrlying Magadhan Impgrialtsm 

BSfOKE Uie time of the BudtUia tlienf sixtceo great stMes 
(Maha^janapodas) in Northern lodia. ITn? major ones larera M^ifha, 
Ko^ia, and Vatso, and the minor ones. Kurn, ^rasena. 

Kaa, Mithita. A*ga, Kalidga. Aimaka, Gandhlm. and Ki^boja. 
Tltt rise of ascotidsro in Eastern India and the ^kH wtiich Joini^ 
and Buddhism cast over tlw? popobtion were synchnwoits with the 
sufTmng, displacement and migration of large groups of Brabmana 
and K^atiijn. peoples in the courec of the sanguinary stn^les of 
H-.gn.Hi:. Ahga. Kasi. Koiald and the republican states, BimWsSra 
(544-403 B.C,), througii the conqucsi of Ahga and the pcacam 
aoquKHSon of KSS. greatly enlarged the kingdom nf Magadha; wJiile 
his son Ajataiatiu ( 493 H 6 * coascilidiited Magadhan supremacy 
over the whole of Norihem and Eastern India with two fortified 
capitals, RAlagriha and PataJiputtn, AjataJatro was a contcmporar>' 
of iUhawra and the Buddha. Re is said to luive openly accqrted 
MaMvira as his teacher, as the one who rei'Oflbd Om tfru? path of 
religion, based cm renonciatinti and noti-violenoi!! he is .ilso do^rted 
to a Bhorhut sculpture' (of about the second century b,C.) as. visiting 
the Buddha. The sculpture bears the rosciiptkin 'AjSlaiotrn salutes 
the Lord'. Tllis enud warrior, who killed his father and stabifoed the 
Magadhan Empire through both might and canning, thus canw I® 
accept tlie path of ntm-vrolHice- ho eosfirjned the relics of the Buddha 
in a stiipa at RSjagnhn and provided oil fatalities (or the convention 
of the first general Buddhist CouncQ. or Sofiglti. after the Buddha’a 
d-Clit-lL 

About acentury separattsi the Nanda dynasty {3^-3a4 
Aiatafatiu (about 493 to Nanda was a STidlu. the son or 

sUve of a baiber His rise to power is a mEtsure of the complnte 
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of the andcot V«dic scheme of life, culture and polity. The 
in large numbers gave up their andent omipation of 
tcachhig in their forest retreats and to^ to all sorts of oocupattnns—^ 
commerce, trade and agricultUFe. Aocoeding to the Jitakas the}' 
sometimes acquired comtderahle wealtli and prestige (mahaiULi 
Bidlima^), ‘lived with the wealth and pomp of kings*, and ruthlessly 
exploitetl the slaves (rUtsas] and farm hands (bhntakas). The K$a-' 
tnya vanta also ntrandoned thdr andent calling as 'warriDrs, 
counsellors and officers of state and became founders of refonnist 
ndighms faiths tluit underuihiBd VedJe religioii, Fmahy. the Sndras 
in their turn rose from thdr servile occupations and funded a "big 
empire in Eastern India, after conquering apr^ drstroving all the 
K$atriya kingdoms of the time. It was the liberaiism and humanism 
of Jainism and Buddhism, whose inSuenoe went far b^nd the 
spheres of religion and philosophy, that contributed to tlie disruption 
of the Vi'dk social pattern and udieted in a castdess society and the 
mighty empire of Mahapadma Nantla. of 'unknown Imeage' (ajd^- 
kuia). Alahapadma denotes 100,000 nuUion gold pieces. The fabulous 
wealth of Emperor Nanda, referred to centuries later by Hiuen Tsang 
and in the Katha'sarit'Sd^ra. enabled him to build up a huge army, 
which brought 'the whole earth under the umbrella of his authority' 
(eka<hhatra), aocordipg to the Puranas. which deprecate his dis¬ 
reputable origin. 

Geographic and social factors were favourable to the davelop- 
ment of a large empire in the eastern Gangetlc hasin under the aegk 
of tfic Magadhan monarchs, Bimbi.':^. Ajataiatru and the Nondos, 
The expanrivc valley was pcptilmis, wealthy and prosperous. The 
intermingling of peoples and castes and the foosening of social 
restrictions due to the spread of Jainism and Buddhism enlarged the 
political consciousness of the pe^le. The marked trend towards 
secularism, the acquisitiDn of considerable wtioltU by tlie VaiSyas, the 
jigo of such big cities as BanBrasi, Rujogplia, SrdvasU, SHketa, and 
KauiSmbhwith their multi-millionaire industrial jetfhakasaad trading 
sefthis. and the integration ol military and economic guilds, wtilch took 
care of the profession of arms and the production of weapons, oh 
helped to make Mag^n the seat and facus of the earliest and higesl 
Indian Empire. R^jagpba, completely encload by its seven bills, 
and Phtaliputia, on the conltmmce of the Ganges and tlie Son, were 
strategic sites for both defence and offence. Magadhan imperialism 
was at once the gift of the Ganges volley and of the rdi^oas reform¬ 
ation, nf secularism and the accumulation of rich^ in the east. 
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Tht Impact of Fomg» fnvasiorts 

But Mseadhan empiie-bniltliiie also reedved italujpetua from two 
foreign invasions in iiortli*westeni India—Ihc invasion o( IfiindbJia 
and Sindhu bv tlie Achacmenian Erapcmr Darius and ihe conquest 
o| the Punjab by Alexander of MacKhm. Cyrus conquered Kapiia 
and Gandblia, wid Darius (523-i^fJ6 B.C.) ludaded the ttuns'lndus 
tegtoa callod the Hidu, Hindu or Sindhu within the Achacmenian 
Empire- Tlie name India, tlcnvcd from Umdu^ which became the 
tnrcntietb and the richest province of the A diae nienian Emptre> was 
thus given to our country by a foreign conqueror- -'ycxandcr. alter 
Darius 111 in 330 »x.. raided India in order to complete tus 
conquest of the Admcmiaihui Empire by subiugating its eastern 
province. He met with stifl and heroic rcsistanre, whidi piovok^ 
hiwi to massacte the popidation; he crossed the Smdhii near Tasila 
and defeated Poros in a big hattlii. He then reached the river Beas. 
where his progress was brought to a halt by the mutiny of his tFpo]i6, 
who refused to march farther. Alexander was tiius denied a trial of 
strength with the mighty Nanda Empire in the East. Tlie Macedonian 
invader teit behind seven satraps in the north-west, with strong 
garrisons; but soon there were nebeUioos anti u^assina- 
tions, while Alcsandcr himsell died in Babylon in 3^3 His sudden 
death speeded up the collnpse of his innpire- 

A new hero now emerged on the scene in India; Qiandragupia. 
Hdped by his Br^ma^ adviser Kautdya. he overthrew the foreiga 
arm V of occupation and obtained mastery over t!ie wairioT tribes of 
the Punjab and Sind, whose unconquerable spirit of resistance he 
utilaed for a war of independence. Justin observea, *India, after the 
death of Alexander, shook of! the yoke of servitude and put hb 
govemon to death. The author of this liberation was Sandrocottos' 
(Chnndraguptii). After this Chandragtipta, whose army comprised 
SaJeas. Yavanas (Greeks), KiiStas, Kombojos, l*atasih^ and 
turned to the east and vanquished the Nanda king, the 
unrighteous $iidra ruler of India. 


The World's FiwfS««i^r Welfare State 

Thus was ^tahlisbed the most extensive empire in Indbn history, 
spreading from the borders of Iran to Sravapa Belgola in Mj=5ote, 
and from Kathiawar to the borders of Elmarupa- Bralimanicd to 
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its McaLi oiiil pAtlem^ cff^tively centt3]i£c*d, And yi;t biiiEil-nund«d 
ju)d it (n-omoli^ tbi^ stipreniEcy of Dhamu in iiitcnmiil as 

t^U os exteiDEl rtiliitions. Hie Msiur^'^n £^phe unckT Chandrn^iJta 
and Akiliut was Tint nnly the mul liirgest evirr foimded in the 

cnBiTby, including as it did the atnaftsgfc tiortJi-wiisttnt territories of 
Ariu, Anichiffifn, ParopanisadAe and Gedfxrrin (i.e. Herat. Kandahar. 
Kabul and Baludiistani, but it W'lis also the world's first ststuLLT 
welfare slate, rooted far the tokfaiion «£ all failhs. tbe sanctity ol all 
life, and Uw pratnoHcni of amity and peaa* for aU humanity. 

Tlie idea of tiw' state as gum^n of the inoral life and happiness of 
the people aro^ with Chandnigiipta, the architect of the ilanryan 
Empire. The symbol and emlKKUmeut of this new fmpmaJ |Mi[icr was 
tile ArthoiastTa of Kautiiya. the cute of which is gencraJly recognised 
to Itelong to the fourth continy s.c, It is the otdest treatise on the 
science of poUty, and its standing in the Indian world may be incli« 
cated by giving the opinion of Kfimandaka, the author of the 
K&mandahi\^ Nitisara, whicfi is assigned to tlie fourth oentnry a » 
K&mandalui states tli.'it KiutHya (alias ChSnahya or V^ugupta) 
singltshanded by hia statesnmushjp brouglit about the fait of the 
pott'crful Natida, bestowed the earth on King Chandnigiiplar and 
dktUlcd from the ocean of Artha^tm (policed 'cknire) the quintes¬ 
sence, his tnvn work cm polity. According to Kauiilya, the authority 
nf the stale is to be ntiti^ for keeping the four castes and four stages 
of religious life to their respective parts, ever devotedly adherttig to 
thdr specific duties and occupattotis. In the Arthaiostra. we rcodr 
'The happiness of tus sobjects is the luppiuess of the king; their 
welfare (hitatp) is his. The king’s wellare not in his own pleasort 
but in that of his subjects’. 

Tills idea b echoed in A^ka’s sixth Rock Edict and it w;^ indeed 
A^oko. with Ids humanitariED tnissians, ordtrtanoes and insiitutioits 
for the preaching of a univeisol Dhonna, and hir eschewaJ of foree 
as an inalrument of govvmaiux, wlio Tiealty ushrird in the Mamiyan 
welfare state. Aiaka enlarged lus empire by the anne.xatibn of 
KatiAga. and rnoratised and elevated it by farmulatiiig and Impto* 
menting the principle of flharma-vijaya. or conquest thmugh 
Dhoima. lit his thirteenth Rock Edict, mseribed outside KaJlhgo, 
where other edicts are also to be found, he refem to lus rcniurso after 
the conquest of Kalmga. at which 'one huntirL'd and fifty 
in numW were those carried off from there, a hundred Uiwisand in 
number tJiose who were stain there, and many timM as many 
IhiJSt: who were Aiad'. He then proceeds to make it clear that he 
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holds Dharmarvijayn to bfe the pirndpal oanfiual, and the Edict 
ends' 'Even those to ^'hom the envoys ot His Sa<tt<l Majesty do not 
go. having heard of His Sacred Majesty's practice, oidhumces, and 
injunctions of Dharma, themselves follow, and will foUw, the 
Dhatma. The coniiuest that is won by this everywhere, that conquest , 
agnin, is everywhere ptoducUve of a feeling of love, love b won in 
moral Conquests. That love may be, todecd. sJfgbt. but His Sacred 
Majesty considers it piwlucliw of great fruit, indeed, in tin? world 
bQfund’. 

The Mauryiin Conception of An Afya Noiion 

The Slauryan Empire for the first time in Indian history gave n 
pffHtjfni connotation to tlic status ol the ‘Arya': it was ni> longer 
restricted by t he sacramental incidence of the Dvija, but embraced 
all the free citiBens of an entire continent. All Indians arc free and 
not one of them is a slave', observes AcriarL Iti the Anhoiastia we 
come across the nspression '.AryaUhfiva', or Aryatva which in some 
mvasire corresponds lo the Roman niHhm of common ciilHire and 
rights of dtirenship. 'It is no crime for tin: Mlechchhos to sell or 
mort,gagc the life of thdr own oftspring. Rut neiw .shall an Ary a be 
Eobject^ to slavery’. The sale or mortgage of a Sfidra who b not a 
bom slave, but is an Arya by birth ispowshablM Iry fine, amenconimt 
even death. The AryTi is » free-born ciiiren of the Maucyan 
empire and no one tan deprive him of bfe privileges. No Sfidcu can 
be enslaved, for he also 'bieatlics the breath of the Arya', (Aiya- 
priipa). On jmvlng the amoimt of money for which he ts * 3 ialaved, a 
slave shall regain his Aryabhilva, The acquiaition of the status of an 
Arya or .AdSsa (fr^'^'an) through payment of ransom or heredity is 
called 'AijTUcrita’ by Kautilya. The same term Aryaktitn appe^ 
also in P5nim‘s Sfitra C'V. i. JO). Itaving a specific denotation, vu:., 
the free citizeiisbip of the Arya. Tlie son of an Arya can nerer be a 
slave. ‘The offsjmng of a man who Uaa sold himself off aa a slave shall 
be an Ajjti ; ihusdid the imperial decree abolish tla; ancient cu.Mom 
of hertdltary slnvery. A slave woman taken as wHc by an Aryn 
acquires freedom olonj; with Iicr children, A slave ia tint only entitled 
to the inheritance of bis father, but can also purehose hia freedom 
through tile earnings he is permitted to tmdee over and abo\'e those in 
his master's servioe. the khaniiOT of a slave can. and should, free him 
fnHH bondage by payment nf ransom. In tlie jaiakas. too, vk read 
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that slavEiy cqitid be auM hj* payroent (Jliaka, 17, 547), or by th« * 

will of the slave’s master. 

The manumission of ^aves and the stres oq the pdvil^es of the 
Arya. encroachmestt upon which ts fittnishable, lepiesent a ^tematie 
attempt on the part of a secnlar state to abolish slavery, virtually for 
iill. luid to groond tlie inddence of Axyabood on culture mtiier tliaii 1 

on class and birtli. It was no danbt the earliest |p%at movement of 
emandpadon amrmjt the daves, serf^ dSsas, karmait^ra; and [ 

bhptakks—the landless class recmited from the stun!)* peasant ) 

fArniETs, who pmbahly became wty nnnuntnis and toiled as hirelings [ 

on the estates of my^ capitalists. It was a sign of SodaJ decadence. ' 

as the J£takas testily {I, 33^1], and of the equality of all dasses, 1 

K^nj'as, Br^manas, Vaiiyas, and ^Qdras (ail of whom are 
Aryas by birth), bclom the law. ' 


The Develcpmeni of Seeularism and Toteyaiion 

As against the A}ivika, Jain, and Buddhist emphasis on aarmt i^B Tn 
and rentmeiatitm ol home and social obi^atkms, which, were eating 
np the vitals of society, KautSya’s Arthi^tta reinterpreted the 
Voiul^nuna Dhaima on the basis of the ancient metspbymcal 
principle of an organic or spintnal hierardiy of persons and gomps. ^ 

and discouraged premature renunciation without the formal sanctinn > 

of legal authorities and adequate provision for the family. 'If a person t 

adopts the ascetic life without making provision for his wife and , 

sons he is punishable with ameicemciU, likewise any person who | 

converts a woman to asoetici^'. This was a natural cancomilant of 
Mauryan empiro-buitding; for no strong empire cuuM be either built 
Of maintained where the hulk of the mtdHgentsia diose tin* hnmeless 
life. 

Another souice of the Empire's strength W'os its bmad-minded 
tolemtlnn of Uie manniffs, enstoms and lavns not cmly of the abadginal 
anti forest peoples (kt^vflcas}, but bIeo of the oonque^ peoples and 
foreign residents. Tlte Anha^tra. tspedaily recommends that the : 

Icing should even adopt the maimers. Language and dress of the 
conquered, and respect their gods, social institutions and frsdvala. 

Everyoommumry. caste, corpoiuticn and village was left in e«inplfto 
freedom to pursue its own culture and mode of living peacefully^ 
according to the universal code of D harmn. These trends were no 
doubt in consemance with the heteregeneous social composition of a 
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vast empire, with the P&raslkas, Yavanas and ether iowJgwaa 
inhabitiiig the north-west, and the zed ot a people m a cosnwpcditan 
age to »nV*» rtiRTT due ahaie in the expanding vocatKtns, tia^ and 
commerce of the country, irrespective of birth nod caste regubitions, 

Tohrratkm of ah religious sects, so that all could dourisii equally 
B Ti d develop sound doctrines, was enjoined by A^oka, who devoted 
his twelfth Rock Edict to the subject. AAoka bdd that 'tlu! root o£ it 
is restraint of speech, that h. there should not be honour of mie's own 
sect and condenmation of others' sects without any ground. Such 
sl i f^tin g should be for specified grounds only. On the other hand, the 
sects of others should be honoured for this ground or that. Thus 
doing, one lielpa one's own «5Ct to grow', and benefits the sects of 
others, too. Doing otherwise, one hurts one's own sect and injures the 
sects of others. . . , Hence concord alone is eommendahk, in this 
sense, that all should listen, and be wflling to listen, to the doctrines 
ptofessed by others. This u, in kcl, the desire of His Sacred 
Majesty.. / 

Sociai Stratification i« the Mattryan Age 

In the Mauryan period no caste forruation is disoerniblo in the 
upper levels of tlic social order. The common duties of the three 
bi^cr castes, Brahmapa, K$atxiya and Vaiiya, were sttidy 
(Adhyayana), worship (Yajfia), and charity (DSna): and there was 
also an interniingling of their occupations. One of the Ja tak as 
mi^ n ri op * as many as ten unworthy callings Liiat the Bitlimaoas 
were pursuing against rules; these indurlc cultivalkm, small trade, 
earth-diggiiig, menial service and even hunting. Similofly, the 
K^triyas also became cultivaton and ortbnns, while the Voriyas, 
loo. worked as artisans; Such was the progress of sectilarisation in thr 
Mamyan age that this mobility of occupations did not denote loss of 
socdol Status and prestige. It is in the lowest kvels, amemg the ftw 
hma-jfiiis, or low castes and tribes, that in the fifth century B.C. wo 
find the heginning of the fateful transfonnatiem of both ethnic and 
funcUonal groups into dosed castes or jatia, the pnowsa that 
ultimately spread to all parts of the social structure. Ttic hina-jfitis 
are mentioned as fii-t in the Vinaya Sntta-vihhafiga, viz.. Cha^dSlJ^ 
Vena, Ni^da, Roihaklra and Pnkkusa, The Digha Mikfiya applies 
the designation MOlakka (Hledichha^ to groups tnilslde tho pde of 
Ad^ aodety. These woidd be called nirvasila in continst to flte 
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ftUiTvasita ^ibas ajdmitt^d Ui Aiyoii society, as meniioneil by 
(li, 4,10), £vai the taboos that forbade the use of Itousebubl uteiusils 
by certain SQdra groups came into s’Ogue. as b duccrncd by the 
gramtnarian (fl, 4, id, i, 475}, Apastamba rden lb the Nii^da, 
Chilttifala, Paulkttsa and Vaina u the lowest castes (if, r, a, 6}. 
Finally, in the Mauiyan period nuscegenaTion was not uncoimiton 
and led to the rise of certain mixed castes (antanala). The offspring 
oi pratUoma marriages were especially looked down upon; such wpnr 
the Ayogava, K^attra and Clf^nd^la (of SQdm fathers), Migadlm 
and Vaiddiika (of Vabya fathers), and Suta (of K$atriya fathers.) 
Such mixed castes as the .^ba^tiia nr Ambaffha are mentioned 
by Fapini. The Mautyan age was one of racial admtxtm? and 
asstnUbliou. when scdal strata and occupations neither crystallised 
DOT ooinetded and the highest status was enjoyed by the K^tiiya 
vorna on the one hand, or on the ottuir, those Br^manos who 
served as the king's priests, and as minbters and ambassadors, or 
who lived as hermits in the forests (BJegastlienes' hytublni). 


Kmdilya*s Sociof Laws 

Within the limits imposed by the need to protect and maintain 
Dbanua. or the ordering of the four major functional groups of 
soclfily, ‘according to the custom of the Aiyas*. Kaufilya’s 
ArthaiSstm envisages the control of all professions, occupations and 
job54 tether with standards of lahonr and cniftsnanship. Some of 
bis rrgulaiiaiis contain the rudiments of Uie modem idea of social 
security in a planned economy, Agricultitia] and otlier workers 
(kaimalcSras} were secured their proper wages, governed by ogree- 
tntmts betu'cen them and their employers, which would ni<fi bo 
communicated to thdr nd^ibouis. Non^paymeat of such wages was 
an offence punishable by fine. The blifitokas were also entittinJ to 
iherr regular wages (vetana). and to some benefits if they wen* iU 
or disabled, or emplo}^ in disagreeabte jobs, or were in distress. 
A, 4 oka‘$ repeated injunction concenung the protectiem of staves and 
workm (d^'hbfitaka) in several of his Edicts has to be understood 
in the light of the above TCgulotbu of Kauplya (til. ij, X4). 

In the ArthaASstra it Is also enjoined that the king shall provide 
the orphans (bofa). the aged, the infinn. the afflicted, and the hjilpT».^ 
with maintenance. He shall also provide subsisteoce to betpk^ 
Mfcsnen when tfiey are cairytag, and also to the children they give 
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biitliio. The agod and aiUicted, uid pregnant wmncii antLchildiiEii&liiilt 
be given free croaiiig of rivera. The king shnh regard with fotberiv 
kihtbuss those who ba.V'e pasiacd the period of lemisskti of taxo. 

With regard to marriage, where Menu prohibits the rvenairiage of 
widows Keutd>'a ejlcrws it. A widow sha]] begiven nit the occasioti of 
her leiciairiiige whatever either her fnther'in-ljLW or husbaiid, or 
both, hjtd given to her. But this she wiU forfeit if she ntarries any 
person other than of her father-io'Iaw'a dioice. 

Wives whose husbands have not been, heard of for u year or mnne, 
aocetding to ciictimstAno^, may remarry. 

Kautilya ollaws a wife to abamloti tier liusband if he is of bad 
characteo^. or is Jong gotie ahrosdr nr has become a traitor to his king, 
or is likely to endanger her life, or has becuine an outcast or impotent. 

Kautllya. unlike any other known law-givcTf permits divorce. 
Bis ndhig is that a marriage m the approveri Corm cannot be dis¬ 
solved except on the ground of mvutal tuitred. 

If a man, apprehending danger from his wife, destres divorce, he 
■ ^baU return to her whatever she was given (on the occasion of her 
marriage}. If a woman, under the apprehenaon of danger from her 
husband, desires divoice. she shall forfeit her daim to her inroperty. 
Marriages cemtTOCted in ajccordance with the customs of the first four 
kinds of marriage cannot be dissolved. 


Tk^^ E^ialiiy of ail Aryas before the Law 

The consoUdalicm of a mighty empire demanded the superiority 
of the secular anlhority to saci^ law; in the Muiuyan Empire the 
writ of the king wos snperior to the scripture. In this the Arthu^stia 
departs in a most significant and even revolorionaiy manner from 
the current Dhanna^Astras. Konjilya asserts: 'Dharma {sacred law}, 
Vvavoh^ra (contract}, Charitia. (custom}, and Rkjoiiisana (royal 
decree) are the four Je^ of law, each of which is of superior validity to 
the €>ne previously named'. 'Whenever sacred Jaw (Sastra) is in 
conflict with rational law (DbannanyS3ii), then rvJison shall be hdd 
authoritative:'. The fourth oentmy’ 0.C. In India, berides bring an 
epoch of forrign invasions, diplomacy and war, also S4« an expansion 
of trade with IVtvia anil the H^enistic world. The process of 
secnlarisation that had been going cm, which was so choracterUtic of 
the power politics of Kautilya's ArthaSistin, moat have been power* 
fully induenceil, therefore, by contact with Ihe IVirian Empire and 
0 
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Uxe Hello niatk kingdcMtis. where the authority of the inunnrch Lujgety 
g^vonjed the domain of civil la.w« 

The secularisation of the Mauryan state is further stressed m the 
ArthaiSstm by the wiihdiawal of tlK Brahmai^a's ancient itnrouiuty 
from rrimmal penalty and capital pit nishm ent. According to Kautilya 
K Btihuu^a guilty of h^h titaViu (4 liable to the death penalty by 
drowning. The Mauiyan Empire eotight to e^bUah the equality (d 
all h«e dtixem nr Aryas before the law, irrespective of caste or birth. 
This principle was underlined 1^ A^oba in his edicts, which insist 
that all his officers rigidly conform to the principles of Daada- 
samata (equality of punishment) and Vyavah&ra-samnti (equality 
in law suits). The Empire was administered under MahfimStras and 
l%9.|ukas, supervised by itmemnt judges. The RSjukas (or 
Tajvikas}, who were chiefly ctmeemed with the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of the country people (janapadaCTa lutasokhaya), were 
particularly enjoined to ahsolutely impartial in their rewards and 
pumdunents. In spite of centralisatkm, however, the admimstratiem 
of justice rested on a large number of self-governing courts and 
tribunals run by viUages, dtie, guilds and professions. Kautflyu lays 
down that each important dty and locality shall have a court of 
Justice consisting of three members acquainted with sacred Uw 
(dhormastha) and three mmUters of the king. The oentraiised 
structure of the Sfauryan welfare state was thus built on more 
undent, democratic, foundations. 


Rural Aut4>n0my and CoiRcHve Rnterprise 

The peace and security of the realm under Mauryan Imperialism 
prunioted the welfare oi the txmmco people, together with a large 
variety of coUective enterprises, sodat, economic and educational in 
the viUogEs. Village autonomy was maintained. The admin^tmlioii 
was based on the grama, as the smallest unit, under an officer called 
gramani, also called the gr^ika and grkmabhojoka. and on groups of 
lo, 20, lOO and x.ooo village under officers called, respectively 
DaSi. Vtiha, ^tc£a and SahasreSa, in ascending order of authority, 
culminating in Sthhnikas, Rfljukas and Praddikas chitiged with the 
weUare of Janapad^. or country parts, and Pmddas, or districts. 
At the village te\Ti there wiu n w'liote host of welfare activities that 
elidted the enthusiasm and labour of tlie cummon people. The 
vtUogeis, we read in the Kuffivaka Jatoka, 'stood in the middle of the 
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village transacting its business . > . tbejr ituproved ite higliwaj-s anti 
roads, built causeways, dug water tantia, built a hall; tbey ^owed 
charity and kept the cammandtueuts'. The public hall (^ta or 
Santl^^} of the village is the focus of all its activilica Acconli^ 
to the Klahaimunagga Jiraka, each vinage has its puhUc hall, its 
sports gnmad (KUa roandalaip), a ootirl of justice (vinichehayaip), 
an a^embjy [or teUgiotES discourse {dhurnasahharp) beautiful 
pictures, a tank with i,0oo bends in the and too bathing ghits, 
and on alms house (dfinalihattarti), together with spcdal apartments 
for Strangers, monli^. Brthmat^, foreign merchants and destitute 
persons. Some references in the Arthaiastra and the Jitakas suggest 
collective farming, not to speak of the collective management of 
irrigatioD, pasturage, grazing, education, recreations, cbarrtks and 
i tc afi pr/iia The Artha^tra. rules that whoever stays away from any 
kind of cooperative venture (samhhiiya setubandh$i) shall send his 
servants and bullocks to carry on Ms work, shall have a share in the 
expenditure, but shall have no claim to the profit. 


Sea-home Trade and Sea-poHs 

The extension of the Bfauryan Empire be3^ond the Bindukusfa 
to Bactriana led to a phenomenal expansion of Indrim and foreign 
trade, especially as. the Maury on empire mheiiied the elaborate 
highway system of the Achaemenids, which connected the valleys 
of the ^dhu flud the Punjab with Persepolis and Sma. The Western 
trade brought Immense quantities of gold to India, as is evideot from 
the luxury and munificeuce of the setthis of the chief cities of 
Nurthem India, whose wealth is reckoned at the oenventionai figure 
of eighty CTOT^. The muld-millionaire Mcih£setthi Anfithapindika 
of Srhv^, attended by Soo sefthis, bought the Jetavana park for 
the Buddha by Covering its whole suxfaot with gold coins. A foreign 
testimony to the wealth of India is supplied by Herodotus, who 
poinleil out that the Indian territory of tbo empire of Darius paid a 
tribute exceeding that of every other people: three himdred and sixty 
talents of gold-duiri. The Greek histanan also mentions that India 
obtaintid a smaU part of her supply of gold hum mines; and both he 
and Megasthenrs observe that some of it came from the riveT-beds, 
The river Son was called Eiaimoboos or Hiranj'avnbk, ie.. guld- 
carrier. Taprobane, or Ceylon, in the Mauryan pei^ produced even 
more gold and targe pearis than India heneU, as Is recorded by 
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Megasthcnea, refert to a pearl called Tanniipanwka, 

produped in ’TSminpur^*. 

The trading voyages of Indian mcrdmnts uul sailors extended to 
the Mauryao age from Elavem, or Babylon, in the West to Taprobane, 
or Coydon. in the south, and to Suvarnabhomi, or Somatm and the 
other islands of the East, Long sea-voyages were made possible 
Ihpough tho use of shore-sighting crows tdt£S-k&ka}. The Jatalcas 
refer to ocean voyages lasting six months, morte in shi$» (N'Svn) that 
w'cfie drawn up on dmre in the winter. When a Ship arrived at a port 
a hundred cnnipeting merchantA w'onld be wuilmg to buy up its c^tgo. 
The ships were Luge enough to cony 500 to 700 passengers across the 
sev'cn seas. For the first time India developed a stro^ naval fofce 
(Kanseni), which .guarded the vast coastal regiuns of India and 
adequate protection to. the rnerndiaotmen on the high -ac a a agaiiiEt 
piracy and attack, espeaally on vessds hringnig pearls and jewets 
imni ihe Tamil states and Ceylon to Morthem India. F^or the prcTper 
oapervidon and coDtrol of the navy there was actually a Board oi 
Admiral Ly at Pataliputra^ aa is mentioned by Megasthenes, Ships 
■iHll-riggid for distant seas' oud catryinir ‘hundreds of passengers and 
trailers' coasted ttnind India for distant Bbarukochchlta (Bruach) 
and ffiivarnahUfiml [Sumatra, or tiie East Indies in general)* touclupg 
Taprohane (Crylott) on the way. In a well-tnawn passage the 
UUindapnnho (of the first century BC.) descrihis how a ah|p> 
owner carries on bis husintss; how he beooittes wi;aJthy constantly 
handling freights in some seaport town, and how he embarks on tho 
high seas and sails to VaAga (Bengal), Tahfcola (Malaya), China (China), 
Sovlm (Gujatat). Suraftha (Kathiawar). Atasanda (Alexandria). 
Kolapnttarui (Ccromandal Coast), and Suvai^bhuml (Sumatra), 
or 'any other (dace where fihj|^ do oongr^atc'. The great ports 
of the Maitryan Empire were Barbaiicum at the mouth of the 
Indus. Bharukadichha {In the Idngdom of Bhfiru) on the Narbadfi. 
Sfitparaka. Roruva or Ronika {the capital of Sondra), and Kammhta 
tn the Wesl, and Tiiuraliptl in Vafiga, from which tradeta set sail for 
the East Indies and O^lon, and engaged in the Indian coastal trade, 


Tfia Ancient Trade-routes amd Marts 

All ihese ports were readied by magnificent inland toad systems: 
from Pataiiputia through Banirasa, SakeU. Kau^mbl, Bhariiut. 
VidiSd and Uj}aylnT, crossifig the great fomt-heU of Middle India 
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(Kat)'5yami’s KSiitarapatha). to Prati 5 Tb 5 na iiJul BhiTiakiMhdiliai 
ot, dgaiQ, troni via Quiitip^. dd tlie Gang^, flown lilt: 

river to l^mralipti fmodcni Tamkik); or from SravasU. KapTavastti, 
PSv 3 . Vaiali and NaJacda to Ra|asTtha and Bodli Gaya by laid TO 
the iame port: and fnini T&mrallpli Ihrougli Bodh GayS, l^ariisa. 
Pntyaga, Kauiamhl, Mathura, flastinapora, Aakah. Taxila. Pu^ 
IcatSv'atf atui Miisalia'*ati to Kapiii and Balhlha fftalkh ), whence 
Indian goods v«ue earned down the Oititfl to Eiiivpe, across the 
Casjiian and then along the Ivor uud Phaais to the ^loch Sea ports, 
or through Henit and the Caspian Gala to Antioch hy way of 
Ctesiphoii and Hecatoriipvlos. There was aliio a difficult route front 
SrSvastl through Kampilya and MatburS and across the deserts of 
Rajputana to Sauvira and Barbara, or Potana (Patattth fouiu^ by 
Alexander on lie Iitdits, whence Indian mcrclmnilisc was c^ed by 
the im ne rd land route to Iran and the Greek dtks Of Asin Minor, 
t ^nmi refers to Madra-vani|yn, Ka^ira-VSUjiiya and GEindl^- 
V rmij ya, indicating the tmporhanoe of trad c with ticst distant ri^ions. 
Piakmtva (Greek Paiikanioi, or Fcrgluina) and Knehavara, or Kucha, 
arc also mentioned by the great gtanintarian. The high road trom 
PAtalipiitta to Balhifca. which he calls the Gttarkpatha. was free 
from dangers and much frc<iuented; the important cities nKmliowed 
hidudc SankBa, Hastni 3 piirB, Safrgaia. Suvtatu, Vangiu and Varapa. 
One of the Jatakas rnentioivs studenU travelling in targe numbers to 
Tasila, unattended and unarnwd. Rest houses (nvasathigara) and 
, wells on the hi gli mads are mentioned in the Aioktm edicts. 

] In the great marts of Pataliputra. VaiSSli. Champs, BanSrasa, 
Kau^amln, Saketa (AvodhyS), Sriivastl, Mathura and Taxila goods 
f were from all jKirts oI the civUiacd world. Rhys Davids 

observes: 'Silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and 
armour, brocades, onbroideri^ and nigs, perfvunes and drugs, ivory 
and ivory work, jcwelkiy and gold (seldom ailvw>— these were the 
aJtides in which tlie merchants dealt'. Pearls, diamon^, gems 
and sandal wood from the south were sold iti the maris of Sortlieiti 
India and Western and Central Asia. Caravans travelling on the Iran 
ami Gandliira routes across sand dones and deserts were steered by 
the stars, in the coolness of the night, under the land-piiot, Thalani' 
Vantaka, and llw captain, called SUrthavSha. India s ejijwnts Iti 
Egypt in the period indudiial. ajccording to Greek i^lera, hroiy. 
tortoise-sheQ. pearls, pigments and dyes (specially indigol. nard. 
'/ clDriiing, maUbathrrui and rare wjods. The followms would repent 
I the important centres of the lejctile industry, os recorded in tlie 
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ArthaiSstia and the j&tahas: silk weaving: Banirasa. Vahga* 
Pan4ia,a]id Snvart^ainmda: c&tioni the finest stnfi from Banirssa and 
other centres being Madori in the sooth, ^p-uinta (West' 
Indbj, Kolingo, Vatsa f Kaid^blJ and Maht^a blankets: 

GandhSra, Uddiyann, Nepal and V'aAga; fibres: Fn^dra (Ncnthem 
Bengal), Suvamakudda. (hi K&tnorupa), Magadhn and Balliika. 


Maurya India’s InUr&mfU tpttt Wesiem /Isw and China 

India in the Hauiyan Age estubliahed intimate contacts with 
Western Adn and the Meditertanesn on one side, and Guna on the 
other. The marriage of Qumdragnpta with a daughter of Sekucos 
is probably not a bistoiical fact. But the Mamyan Court received 
Megasthencs and Daunachus as ambassadors from the Sdeucid 
monaidi, and an envoy named Dionysius from Ptolemy Philadelphos 
of Egypt. The Mauryan Emperors must have ladprocated by sending 
Indians as amliassadofs to the loxeign countries- TTie influx of 
f otaignets into the city d1 Pktaliputra. was stich that a special depart¬ 
ment existed for their welfare. &renice and Hyos Ifonnts were the 
important Red Sea ports through which Indian merchandise, carried 
by sea-going vessels, negulariy found its way to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean through the trading town of Captos on the Nile; while 
the andent oarthem caravan route,. Pound's Uttorfipatha, running 
from ToxUa and Peukdaotis via Kandahar (a corrupt form of the 
Greek Alexandria) to PeraepoUs and Susa, or by way of the river 
Oxns to the Caspian and Black Seas, linked India with the Hellenistic 
world. P&ntiu, a native of GandbSra, shou>s ramiliaiity with Ttalkh 
(BSUilka), Iran Prakotiva (Ferglrona), Kaoiboja [R adnkshan- 

Pamir} and Kuebav'ora (Ku^). In his erudite work on P anini , 
V.S. Agarwal refos to the tsmu mentuified by the famous gram¬ 
marian that India has derived from her bordiulands, such as Yavona 
{Ionian), Paitu (Paisu of the Behistan inscription), Vrika (Varka of 
the Naksh-i-Rustom inscriptiao) and Kantlm (town, as in Samar- 
knnd)» jahMa (goat-bcnl) and halflhala fpoi^). In the early Chinese 
works. Jlfw rfen ehuan and £rA ya, of the fourth and third 
century' BjC. respectively, or even corli^, Goodrich finds the use of 
the Sanskrit word Siipha (Quncse Seog-ge), or IJotL 

A striking testimony to the influence of Indian culture m the 
Hellexustic world is provided by the thirteenth Rock Edict of Aioko, 
which mentions that on account of Indian missionasy activities the 
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Dbamma was foltowed in tbe kin^tnns of the foUowin^ Greek rulers: 
Antiochos (of SyHft). Antigonoo Gtmatas (of Haoedooia), AlcsEandef (ot 
Epiros or Contith), Ptolemy (of Egypt) and Magas (of Cyretie}. Loitg 
before Buddhism tbe Upani^adic and SSAkbya doctrine* travelled 
to tbe HeUcnistfc world with goods and merthants, and sotnt 
scholars trof* their influence on Pythagorns and Piato, and espedaUy 
on the later systems of Quistian Gnoaticisin and Neo-Platonism, 
Across tbe Himalayas, in Gandhaia and Gedrosia, Bra hm a ni sm 
and Buddbusm were the prevailiag faiths in the Mamya period, 
‘Hindu Civilization', rctnarka James Daimtatctcr, 'prevailed in those 
parts (Kabul and Seistan), which* in fact, in the two oenttoiM before 
and after Christ were known as White India, and remained more 
Indian tlian Inuiian till the Miissahnan concjiiest^ Mamyan cttltnral 
ejrpnnsion beyond the Pamir b indicated by the fact that the Sassan- 
ians of the thud century A.0,* regard^ Bactria as virti^y an 
Indian country', and tbe Oxus as a river of tbe Buddbfets and 
BrShmans, The entire area, including the valleys of the Helmund, 
Kabul, Oxus and Tarim, in the early centuries e.c, and A.x>., came 
under tbe aegis of Vedie culture. This is pointed oat by F. W. Thomas, 
who remarks that. *m regard to tbe peoples of northern Afghanistan* 
it b likely, ance to the Greeks they seemed to resemble Indians, 
having elephants in their armies, that they had a share from tbe 
beginnuig in part of the development of Ve^c dvdiiatiun'. 


India'^ }iaH<med Emblem—the Aiakan Lion Capital at 
SdrnMh 

The imperial message of the Mauryas, whose cfitptre lasted from 
yaz to 185 B.C., was spread, among other means, by edicts carved on 
stone pillars, to which reference has already b«n made. These 
monumental sculptures were chaiactrjrised by unrivalled technical 
skill in execution and rich andent sj-mboliam. Tliey wero constructed 
by the early emperors after the fashion of the Achaemeiiids, and 
adapted hy Aioka for his own moral and religinus purposes. TTui 
cnonnOHS Lion Capital of tbe Akikaii stone pillar that commemomtis 
the Taming of the ^Vhcel (Chakka pavattanaJ, or the Buddha’s 
preaching of the First Sermon at the Dmt Park at Samilth, has been 
accepted by the Govemraent of India as tJje national seal or emhlem. 
It once snnnoimted the high and onpnsssivu shaft upon whicli tbe 
Emperor A^oka inscribed an edict condemniiig schisms in the faith. 
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Tlie four maiesUc liana seatcid. bonk to back roprescni tibe lour 
cardinal paints (dial urdi^) and tlw spiritual migbit of the BuiMha, 
^ak>'a Siibha, or lion; of Uio ^dkya cim. Tlie lion ntolif is associated 
wHh soveirigoty in Wtstera Asia and Vcdtc Tjrdia. Ttius andenl 
zodiaoU, Biahrrumtcal and Buddhist symboltfim b mingled and 
re-inlerpreted for the new faiili. 

In FUli literature the Baddha is olten compared with the lion and 
his discourse with the roar of the aninia):. Below the oddoiRcd lions 
there Is a plinth with carvings of four animab^ho elephiiut, the 
horse, the biin and the lion. The elephant in early Buddhist texts and 
art symbolises the I>ream and CtmceptiQn of the Buddha, the bull 
the Nativity (the Talh%ala being bom under the xodiacal sign oE 
Tuums), the hmse (kanthaha, im which tint Tath%al& rode from 
home to bome1<^ess} the Great Retmodaliim. and the lion lita 
UmvcTsid Sovereignty. The stiikmg and lively fiampositinn itn the 
plinth thus represents the principal events in the life of the Tath£gata 
—the vicissitudes of the life and destiny of tnnlti-bom man (the 
Bodbisattva) that have become universal, eternal and metophyalcal. 
TTiii seated lions, which onoe supported a stone Wheel, represent the 
siiphanid:i, or roar of the animal, which shall mrr\' ttie Dharnma- 
chakka-pavattona Suita to the Four Quarters (ChaturdiLal of the 
UtiiveiK, Tile plinth rests on a beU-^shaped lurnging lotus with in^ 
vrrtcil petals— 4 hs Vwlk: syTubol of the unfolding, pralileiating 
cosmos, and the Buddhist symbnl of the hrm diamond seal of the 
Buddha and of the cotnpoieicinate heart of the BodhBattva. The 
whole serves beautifully as the seat for the aowningBhammachakka, 
or Wheel of the True Law, displaced and destroyed by vandals. 
The Wheel, nr duikkn, of the chariot, as it traverses the whole 
earth to tls ocean limit, is the ancient Vedk s>'nibol of Univeiual 
Empire. The Anguttam'ruk^ya Tika-nipata (SQtza 14] gives an ex'- 
position of the similarity beturecn iltc Cbildearaina and the Buddhn. 
'A diakfcavniti B a just and pious sovereign subordinate to Dliamnm, 
. , . Uis chakka is not checked by any hmnan foe whatsoever'. 
Comspondlngly theTath^ta,‘tlie justpknis Ruler suhoidinate 
to Dhamnta, lets his unsurpassed Dhamraaihakka move (in every 
direction) on accminl of Dhammn.. . ■ That Dhanmutchakka is not 
checked by any recluse, Btehmatui, devu, ]l 0 Ta or Brahma whatso* 
ever in the world'. In a relief at Jaggyvapeta, belonging to the 
second century rj;., all the treasures of the Buddha os a chakkavutti 
ore shown, vk., the wheel, elephant, horse, jewel, queen, treasurer 
and minister. 
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The Buddha is the chakksvatti, or side mctiareii of Uic spiritual 
world; while A£oka. de\'otedly pursuing dhaOTuvijaya. or cosqti»t 
thftiiigli nghteousne^, used the material and moral resouto:* of his 
rm pife to Gstahltsb liiiTiself ws DhiijiiuSiiko DhaimnaiSja. The 
Divy&vadOna. actually refers lo him as 'chatutbhSga ebakkavatti 
Dhamtniko Dhammarajo'. Buddhist tradition extols the legendary 
figures of Dalhiuitmi arid Moha-sudoKana as all oonquering emperors, 
TuUng in right'Kiuaiicsi. and Aioka is hdil to have emulated than. 
Thus the: eomposite lion Capital sulrtly blends the conception of the 
unmssdily of the True I-aw of the BmJdha, first taught at tsipatana- 
migadavu, and the overlordship of A^otei, cmjqttHirtg the earth not 
by arms but by nghtoonsness. about two centuries ^ter the BudiBia's 
nirvapa. We may recoUeet itt this ofumection Aioka’s just and umque 
rTiitm fhat lira duel conquest was the conquest ^ Dhanuna, And 
liiis has been repeatedly won by His Saenrf Majesty both here (in 
fits DuniinionsJ anti among all the frontier peoples even to tlie wtcnl 
of six hundred wjanas’. Le^. acrosa the uorth-weslcm bofderliinds, 
which WOT un^ U» smteminty of his Hellenistic contemporaries. 
Thr Lion Capital is, indeed, an approprmte symbol of tlic toleration, 
scculariimt and unii'cradism of the Mauryan EmpiiE; whthr at tlie 
same time it bears eloqiirnt testimony to the sensitiveness and 
majesty of Mauryan art, 

Hiuen Tsortg, who visited Ba r tBr asa in the seventh cent my A,d,, 
describes the Samath pillar tbiiai 'A stone ptlkr about_seventy feet 
high, Tlie sionc is altogether as bright as jade, it is glistaiing, and 
sporltlis like light- and all th<?se who pray frrvendy hclore it see litmi 
Hrr| io to time, ajtjcording to their petitions, figures with good m bad signs. 
It was hetu that the TaUiagalu, having arrived at Enlightauneut. 
began to Turn Uie Wheel of the Law*. The extremely bright polish of 
the Alokan pUlmn is the despair of modem Engineers and endtsmen, 

Kumilnidfl Vi’s inscription at S5.niilth m en t ions that she restored the 
' Und of the Taming of the Wbed (Dlwimachakra Jina) m accordance 
with the way in which bo existed in the days of Dbarma^ka, the mlcr 
(rt men'. The refOTncp may be to a sculptural represcot^ion of tho 
Biuldlia that had come down from the a^ of Dliarntaioka. The 
famous seated imago of the Buddha preaching his first sermon was 
sadptured at Satnatli in the Gupta age. The tnemoraWe occasion of 
dharma-chakra-pravartana is s>'inboii5e!d by the carvings of the 
Wheel, two de^. the Buddha*s first disciples, along with the dotums. 
and the Buddha in his appropriate mudia of discemrae. specificdly 
coded the dharma-chakra-pravartana miidia. 




CHAPTER VI 


HUMANISM IN EARLY BUDDHIST ART 


From Metaphysics to Humanism 

THE iatcHectuo] clunate of Indin frora the sjcth to the third centuries 
B,c, was diaracterUed by the devetopmcat of logic, sop hutm and a 
profound metaphysics, and by the rise of imunneiidde ascetic cults 
and doctrines designated genenilly as^ramat^ and Parivt^jakaa. The 
rise of ascetkasm was, as we have seen, synchroniws wiUi the un- 
pneedented suffering and devastation associated with the welding 
together by blood and iron of dans and tribes into states and king'^ 
dnms, and of states and Idngdoitts into the first Indian Empire, with 
its capital at Pit^putra. Both the intellectual md the political 
levoluthnt took place in the Central Ganges Valley, between the 
GaAga and the Hiinalayas, which later became the holy land of 
Buddhism. 

In Jainism the bteakn^ of individual victory or sslvation, the 
rational man's triumph over delusion and defiletnent, and the comto- 
1q^ founded on mathematics left little mom for emotiosial life and 
experasion. Likewise tn Buddhism the negation of penonabty and 
the emphasis on a rational and ethical outlook discoumged the play of 
imagination and myth-making. But the life of the Indian people w'lis 
hardly touched by the nietaph3'sicaJ doctrines of the soul and the 
hair-splitting aigumcnls relating to karma elaborated by the famous 
founders of Jainism and BaddJdsm. the Tiithikas and the Ajivtkaa, 
What stirred the masses were the Tatb^ta'^s contempiBljoii of 
human sufifering with hifinite yet serene compassion, and his mesrage 
of untvasal charily and goodwill The Bnddha and Mah&vlra, and 
the infmitcly variM Bodbisattvas and Tiilhaiflcaras, captured the 
hearts of the emotional millions. These great figures, full of gnbUTn* 
pity, patience and boievolence, were exalted as Bhagavatas and 
worshipped through their manifold relics and syrnboU, For the first 
time the common people, who were mostly distant spectators at 
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the occasiQuai aivamedha, puroftmedlia, vajapeya, or other 
saexifiees undertaken b].' the upper caates, and vdto were often 
lequbitiotied as rductant worsen in these rituals^ now foiitid somo* 
th^g o( direct appeal to thtdr minds and hearts. Among the teachers 
and monks Buddhism remained lafgdy a philosophical religion 
founded on reasun or eJevnted jhhna, or mystical experience. Among 
the coinmoTi people it became a religion of Bbakti. The tiansforma' 
tion took place in the following manner, tn the apt w'ords of Sylvaiu 
Levri 

The heavenly gods were eclipsed by Sian, who had left His foot¬ 
prints in the soil and His mark m the souL The places consecrated, by 
, His presence were woishipped^ His birth-place, the terrace of the 
’ Enlightemnent, the first preachingr the miracles* His final entry into 
Kirvfina. etc,; His relics were wor^tpped. First, lofiawing the custom 
widespread in the East, men raised mounds of earth and storve; on 
these were planted symbols, the wheel of the Law, the umbrella of 
Sovereignty: the mound was endxded by a miUng: gradually stone 
replaced impermanent wood* and thus the stSpa in its classical form 
was created, of which Safictu is a perfect example. The monks were 
vowed to an itineranl life, but were forced to settle during the three 
months of the monsooiL FoIIowtng their Master's example, the 
‘beggars' (Sanskrit, bliik^ul made the best of natural shelters in 
caves and grottoes; but the church grow and became wealthy, rest- 
houses veeie built for the passing monks and became monasteries, 
dearly as the result of Ihdr respect for tradition, caves were 
adapted: they were hollowed out, divided into cells, and decorated. 
The primitive worship had developed aba; Buddhism imd its Liturgy 
and its collective rites. Corporate life had demanded a monastery, 
the moDJisteTy demanded a ebapd. a temple’. 

It w'as in this manne r that Buddhism provided a vigorous impul- 
T jrt n to early Indian art, with its soul-kindling humanistic and K^cai 
^ Dota 


.dioAa's C^ttribuitons io Afi dttd Moredify 

The common people had been accustomed to scetng the images of 
Vasndeva, or Kp^pa, and Sankarjana being wor^diipped and 
carried in procesaiaiis conducted with great pomp, as hinted by 
Megastbenes and Curtins. They also practisort a number of sacm- 
menU, or mangalas, in sickness, marriagie, diiJdbtrUi, and at the 
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outset of R jouioeyi. as lueatioucd tu the ninth AAokan Rgdb Rdict, 
All the or crudty towaids aninjals tfiat these implied wns 

eachewroL Aiol^ deprecated the abservonoe of tlicse vulgar and 
futile (h^tidiR and uirarthaica} cites and eojonied that they diould 
bR reduo^ to the mimmum; tib subjects should devote therasdws 
mote ^nd mote to Ihc real mauguk, whidt is the pruetke of Dhactiuu 
Again, in the fourth Rock Edict, religious si lows arc men I toned at 
which Aiokn exhihited tu his subjects, in efligies, tlie god> whose 
abodes they' would he ahfe to reach by the zealous practice of Dhatma, 

It wos, moreover, the great Manryan Empciw I>Kaiiiiiiiotca liim- 
self who did so much to populaxise the cult of the stupa, described 
in the Divj'avadana as 'high as a bill top' and the worship of the 
Buddha’s relics, many of wbicli were already eoshrinisl in stufias 
visited, by large crowds. The stupa was origtnally u bum! ground, but 
it became the grand monuno^nt of Bnddlu&m. ib> high and majestic 
dome in the form of a bubble recording the Buddhist oanvicUan that 
all corporeal things are transiEnt. On the ilattciied top there is a 
patasol. symbolic of the sovmdgnty of Dharniu. BhMtut stiipa has 
disappeared, butSafichl stQpa, 84 feet in height, which was constmeted 
by A^ta, still enables us to envision the entire Social setting of the 
inspiration the Buddha provided and the wiiy in wliich his message 
was propagated centuries after his demise. 

The bumaxusm of Afoka and the rescue of the ancient, tolerant, 
umveml code of duties and ohJigntiotLS (por 5 i 3 £opakitf| fniiu neglect 
wbktt he sought W'ero esaentiaHy products of the age, saturated as it 
was with the charity and compassion of primitive Bnddliisni. Ah>L;a, 
though a BuddhtsI himself. preiUdied through his inscriptions, dhar-' 
malipb as he catkd tlitm, not a particular formal creed but a liboraf 
and tofennl ethical and socbl code, a code to promote the good life. 
The gloiificatum of morality (dhommiLssa dm diponlij b the essence of 
Aioka'sdharmo. The seventh Rock Edict runs thus: ‘KingXtr^vftnarp- 
prt\ra PriyadarSin desires that all sects may reside cverywheirL Tor 
these all desire both self'Oontrol anil purity of mmd, lint men possess 
various desiies and ^aximis po^ons- Either they will fulfil the whole 
or they will fulfil only a portiem foi their duties)'. Following the aneienl 
wtadom of Ida race, Aioka. though a pro[tagandkt. dilated in the Iasi 
years of hb reign on man's need of inniu illumtiiation, thought- 
power and M'ill-power (parakrama). If Alokii mode any innovations 
in the current dharma and depended upon the sonaioos of the law 
and the zeal of the ^lahSmJitras to enforce tlurm, these were the 
total prohibition of the slaughter of birds and animals and the 
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dq>Tecatioii of ‘the diverse, petty and imnhtcss rites, and ocn^onio 
conmuiulv m vn^uc. especially among thu wonusi-folk'. 

Such impCTial directives were broad and ethical in tboir appeal 
and must have attained popular support; for two centuries had 
dspsed betwem the death of the Buddha and tl>e eonvemon of 
Atoka, and a humane religinti had become the faith and practice of 
the people, spreading gootlwtU and compassion to animals, to slaves, 
agricultural bbouieis aitd the havivnots. to the savage Mhes of the 
forests, and to big and small neighbouring states alike, so that there 
was iinilty and security all round. Atoka b great because be tranS' 
formed a local Magadhan creed, conceived by the mosses largely in 
terms of pUgrimage to the stupas and worship of the Bhagavato. 
Compassionate One, into a iiniveT:j3l religion, ethical fn its essence 
and. huraanitanaD in its appeal. But his greatness rests even mone on 
his establishment oJ lire unity of ihc secular Mauiyan state on the 
permanent morel fouadatioasof tolerance, libeiniity and compassion 
towards all. Far more successful than Conslantim*. Akbai or Cliarte* 
magne in basing an empire on a rxmvmtm faith, Atoka could wdl 
nmiark that gods had b^n to mingle with men in jambudvipa as 
they had never done before. DhoimStoka nartdhipa. as ho was grate¬ 
fully lemflhbrred by bter generations m India, sent his envoys and 
messengers fur and wide to propagate Dhaima and promote peace; 
he wn$ the woild*s hist tatematicrnalist and {mofist ruler. Most 
apjtropnately does H. C. Wells consider him *the greatest of kings 
in the world'. 


The Indus Vall^ Art Tradition 

It is in the light of Buddhist and Jatn forbearance, purity and 
compassion that Mattryan and Suhgan art must be infer^neted and 
aplfreciatcd. But although this Indian hunumimt repTfsents llto 
spiritual bond that ties together the products of BhSilitit, Sfiflchl, 
Bodh Gaya (second to first century b.c.) and BhSjS, their dynamk 
n&turalisn] is a Ic^cy from the art of the Indus Valley. The mtesTul 
of twenty centuries between the dose of the Indus Valley dvAization 
and Indo*Aiyun exponsimi along the banks of the Sarasvatl and 
Dfi^vnil into the heart of tfie Ganges Vall^ did not sever the 
inner links between the masaivencss and plastic ^our of the bull 
finitt the Mohenjo-daro seal and those same qualities in the bulls on 
the Atokan odurans at SanjSUi and RSmptirvl: between the 
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resti^med power and fieatmufss of the Uatsppa ivd stone torsos and 
those of the YaJtsa statues at Parfcham, Patna and Baroda (ftlaiiiys 
period); and hctwreen the senativB modelling of the bronae dancing 
girl from MohcnjcMlaro and that of the Yaki^ from Dtd&jgaiij 
(third century 9 ,c,) and the tailing ol Bodh-GayS (tStHtoo B.C,), 
The sensuous tilt of the hips of tbe sophisticated and provucative 
■ Mohenjo-daro dandng girl beoames cohvcntiotial gesture of 
• feminine charm and elegance in Indian sculpture, just as the yoga 
concerttratiifn of the limestone statue at MohenjcKlaro becomes the 
prototype of laasculine serenity and Cfmiiuest of tbo fleab. 

The plastic vitality and subtlety of the Indus Voilcj' animals^ 
such as the bull, elephant, buihdo, tigar and mythical beast, are 
directly denved from ntagic and the cult of animal guardianship ot 
fertility, vhich liave since sunk into oblivionu Similarly the separate 
modelling of the genital organs, besides that of the arms and h«*^ , 
and their socket^ into the Harappa torso has, according to Marshall, 
IthyphalUc significance. The atmosphere of an all-pervasive magic 
is what connects dynamically tree, animal and man in the Indus 
culturie—the tree which is human-diviiie, the animal that beats 
multiple heads, and (he man who also has a number o( heads or 

A fresh significant link between Indns Valley and Indo-Aryan 
art is the image of Pfithiii (the earth goddess} on the gold tablet 
discovered at Lanriya-Nandangnrh, Its nakedness, cxaggEratinn of 
the sexual organs and simplified three- dimensinnffl ^ 

directly derived from the Ittdm Valley tradition. Tlus tablet is 
assigned by BJoch to the Eiglith and seventh centuries h.c. The 
later Br fihman as and the r>nhya Sfitras are full of references to the 
fashioning of images, of gods and godthsses, luOrtis and devata 
pratiinas, and also to temples (hat were tnude of wood; the stone¬ 
cutter replacing the woorhcarvCT m the Maurya period: The worship 
of images, such as those at Kpfija. Siva qr Tivara, Jayanta and Sii. 
must have been prevalent and wid^iead at the dose of ibe previot^ 
mUiennhiTn and the beginning of this, speaks of pratiktilis, 

or images, and even of their use as a means of livelthood. Tlie ArthoS^ 
stra, as well as Ap^omba's Grihya Sutra, refer to the worship of 
tutelary ddtles, which induded the Yak^as: among whom Papini 
mentions MuMiaja, or VaiSmvana-Kuhcia, Sevala. Supiuri, 

Vani^ and Atyaml The JnStadharmakatha SiHia speaks of such 
deities as Imlra. Skanda, Rudra. Siva, Vaiiravajaa. and Kligas. and of 
'the figures of the goddeffies and ahais which are to be carved on the 
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wooden door-frames of the royal xtndci;giottiul diainbBr\ The 
Dliamiaioka P^)- 5 tttta Vibhii^ mentiona portraiis m freco 
(lepachittnm) and female figures in wood (katt)uulfaitalilc&}. Wooden 
images of popnior deities and decorative carving must have been 
common in the A^kan and pre-A^kan epoch . Early Indian sculpture 
was devoted to the gateways and tailings of stupas, which continued 
to be built m the nuumEr of the traditional wooden stmctuies, and 
it bore the inddible impress of the wood’Carver's emit. Certain terra¬ 
cotta heads discovered at BasS^h, Sam&tb, BhlfA and Mathura, and 
usually attributed to the Mnuryan age, bear a ivsemblance to the 
Indus Valley hguiines. 


Th 4 Assimitation oj Folk CttUs t« Buddhist Art 

Underneath orthodox BrShmaniam and Buddhism there nourished 
a medley of desp-moted popular cults^ Buddhism re^daced the 
primeval trise-wor^ip of India by the worship of the Bodhi tree. The 
tales of Sujhta and Punna, approaching the Nyagiodha {banymii} tree 
and Buddha for the tree-spirit, and of the ivorsbip of the 

Nyagrndha by a herd of wild elephants in the thick of the forest 
near Banarasa testify to this. Suniiarly the new leUgion assimilated, 
or compromised with, the w*orahip of Yak^as, Nigas and. Gand- 
tiaT\-as, Devatas and Vrik^akSs, ihe Earth and Mother goddesses, 
and the divinities of fertility, Apsaras and Bhutas. Many of Uimn are 
figured at Bharhut, ^fichE and Bodh GayS as goaidL-m spirits of the 
stupa, or as purely decorative figures on the gateways—evidenM uf 
the higher n^on coming to terms with fulk-cults and bdiels. The 
lithe Vakm swings like a mango-blcssom with her heaving bosom and 
gay abandon at the gateway of the 5&nchi athpa; her joy and pagan 
passion for life are in marked contrast to the sewrity and reverence 
of the uncudiug procession of Gtiddliist monks and nuns that must 
have passed below her across the centuries. Similarly at Biiarhut we 
find a relief repr^euting a troupe of apsaris singing and dancing; 
even their names are given; Subhadtd, Sudar&aitn, Miirake^ and 
Alambu^- 

Buddbism opened its door to the submerged non-Aryan strata 
of the jiopuLation and produced a marked upsurge of popular reUgtoua 
enthusiasm. This not only brought about an easy assunilation of the 
beliefs and cults of the soil into the now faith, the wursbip of stfipaa 
and trees, yok^ onej yak^ints. tiugas and apsaras. eaitb-spidts 
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and water-spirits, bul olsa left its tnArif cm tlu; ait Bhirhut, 
Siilchl and Bodh-GayS. Tlir rest for story-telling, tin: acotr delight 
in putely mundane affaiis and the enuhunnt sensuousness of early 
Buddhist art ale the outcome as much ol the tirteauu! ol popular 
enihuriasm and imoginatiun .is of the piety and hnmanity of the 
Buddhist timoasUc order. 

Orthodox Brahmanism seems to tiaw absorfied the popular goddess 
Srima as the Goddesa of Abundaitee, and perhaps also Sndoi^h as 
the Godded of still waters. In tlic Bhirhut relid Sdnra is vigtlnnt 
and outvrard-tooking, while Sudor^ana Is intiospecUve, although 
there is poise in both. The cult of Sri-devati is refemKl to at a later 
date in the MiUnda-pahho. 


The BUnd of the Old Naturali%m and ike SfirituaHiy 
in Art 

The earlier representations of the primeval spirits of forest and 
lake and of the quarters of the earth in massive cotosal forma at 
DidhtgaAj, Besnagar and litailuira hear tlin obvious imprint oi the 
supernatural vigour and potency of the Indus Valky Etatnetteau 
Underlying thdr inception is the extensive undetrunent of popular 
bdkf in magic that stems from the Indus Valley ciUture. As this ts 
iibsoibed by m higher reiigiaD, hoM^ver, and a new iconography 
develops to suit the requirements of the developing religion, the new 
style takes on a deeper nusming; thnu^ the canventionoJ animaT 
and dwarf motils are retained, relics of a forgotten primeval outlook 
and tradition. 

It is In the mudelljiig of ihe aii tmals that htauryan and 
plastic art exhibits many remarkobh; fjtuUties, built up on the Indus 
Valley traditioa. These can be seen by comparing the elepliont in the 
Mohenjo-daro sea! with the riephant carved on the rode nt Dhnulf ^ 
Aiuka. Both exhibit the same dynamic realism, majestic alootni^ 
and quiet dlgnit.V, but underlying the plastic fteatment of the blmuli 
elepl^t, the R^mpurril bull and the SHmath lion there is « new 
spiritual and aesthetic vision. Its ccunplex texture is woven by tvitt; 
major trends of thought and feding, trends which dominated the", 
centuries that intervened between Uarappa and Mnhirnjiwlam on ^ 
the mie hand, and Samith and Sonchl on the other; first, a trans- \ 
tending sense of the. cuntimiity, through many levels or dimensions, 
of the life of the Supreme spirit in orthodox Brahmanism, and of the 
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inu!tj>ban] Gre^ Ptiisoa, or Bodhisattva, tn Boddhisni. due to H'hicii 
jinimals share man's conscienjce. dij^ty and eujo^Tiieiit of bliss; and 
second, man's mfimte tendemeas and compassion for all 
cieartues. Both tli^ intuitioits wen? underlined for the Indian world 
by Buddhism and Jahusm. The sertse of the unity and solidarity of 
oeation and the eternal character of the Great UtradcA of the 
Nativity, Oeparturt and Demise of the Buddlm gave a pietapiiysica], 
timeless cliaiacter to Indhui plastic art and introduced its early 
dasue plmse. 


Ft>rmai ati4 Meiaphysimt Values in i/te AH of Bhdrkut 
and Smehi 

The major characteristics of this period, as seen at thiHr hest in the 
art of fihsi^ut, SShclii and Bodb Gayh, that is Abakan or a little later 
than A^oknn, aru: first, the absenco of any sharp line between archi¬ 
tectural forms and decorative deigns, thus introducing the bosk; 
Indian tradition, hi whkh aichitecturr and sculpture fotm on integral 
whole; scemid, a flowing rhythm of composi^on, which carries a mass 
of figures, plants, animals, men. fairies and symbols, at various angles 
and in findy graduated planes in high tension, and yet tomes nnd 
disciplines them by a far-seeing and widest wake serenity; and, tbint, 
the use of the 'continuous narraltve' technique, b\’ means of which 
an entire story b unfolded througli several episodes by the repetition 
of various figures and objects in the reliefs- This muthod is a product 
of the stress Budrlhiam lays on the chain of karma, with its good amt 
evil ooDSequenees through the course of time, and it pmutotes great 
depth and intensily of artistic cKpresadoti, 

Most early Indi^ sculptures are reliels, which hicilitate n dc'i'ir 
use of chiaroscur o and a shaded background for setliDg off the move¬ 
ment of tlie plastic mass. Tlieni is. ol oonrse, a marked dificience i; 
between Bhdrhut and S^hch!. S^chi prodneea oertain snimaJs, such ■' 
as cTephiUits and horses, and the Yokfims in the roiuid, that have a. | 
remarkable rhythm and de^nce of movement nowhere met with In [ 
Bhiirhut, Here the oompoaitiuns become tenser and nunc vaaegafed, I, 
and the figures show greater freedom of bodily movement and even 
stress and oonmuithin, and them is also a morv skilful titUisatmu of 
light and dot knrasH In places Shficbl advances towards epic grandeur, 
true to the religious pomp and f^eantry of the Aiokan aj^; while | 
Bh&rhiit is on the whole conoeived and executed with primitivej 
11 
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( dramadc vigour and the iyricul iuteosity and pathos that Buddhtsei 
added to the mind and luait ni India. But Bhirhut, Bodh-Gaya and 
/SSilrJii are all equally permeated by a spontaneons siii|r«ig plajstic 
I rhjdhm that overflows the sdiematism of a frame. Each figure, 
carved with meticulous attoitinn to detail, is posed and modelled 
according to the (kmnnds of an overfall. pervasiTC rhythm, an * 
prieri harmony, a sovefiegn equilibrium tfmt revenk the Buddhist 
luiiade for ever taking piUoe, tht transcendent etematiy present. 
The metaphysical basis of this plastic vitaBty that bursts forth in 
bubbhng forms in lavish profusion and does not easily acknowledge 
the confines of a frame is the cooceptian that life ui man does not 
differ in kind or degree Iram life in plants and animaJs. 


The Uniqueness tff Early Bnddbisi Animal Sculpture 

The Btkhrbut. SiHchl, and Bodh Gnyt tclkfs iidmirabty enshrine a 
unique technical achievementr the reaIis:itioti of a pmfect hnrTnony 
in the treatment of man, his fellow animals, and the vegefahle world 
—all linked together in the prooesrion of life and kaima, and all 
breathing the cssent tolly Indian spirit of dignity, coinpassion. and 
bfotheritoocL Such an olJ-cmbnjdog harmony is not to bo found in 
the supreme creations of the classical pciit^ of either Greece or 
China. One may recall the ^fklil relief, eastern gateway, middk 
lintd. depicting the Buddha in the thick forest, alone in the company 
of wild beasts, Ikms, buffaloes, antelopes, birds, serpents, and 
monsters. That b a holy brotherhood erf sentient creatures. The scene 
may be reminbeent of on eplsodb in the Buddha's career. The 
Tathagalu did actually abandon the Soitgha on one cxxssion after 
an internal schism at Kavbambt. and went to hve irniong the beasts, 
as he had done in h» many past existences as a Bodhisattva. Alt this 
lends a new aesthetic zest to the rendering of animals as Ml of super¬ 
natural attributes and potentialities^ early Indian sculpture. 

Furthermore, man, luihn&l, tree and plant are sculptured ivilh a 
naturalism, freedom, and spontaneity of feeling that even Greek art 
could not equal. 'Some animals', Fcigusson observes, 'such as 
elephants, deer and monkeys, are better represented in Bhirhul than 
any sculpture known in any part of the world; so too are some trees, 
and the archltecriiral details are cut with on elegance and precision 
that ana verj' admirable. For an honest purposo-Hke pre-Raphaelite 
kind of art. there is probably nothing much better to be found 
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wtieic*. The bknd of dynamic natnialtsm, concentrated expressive* 
ness, and intiinatc hnnuui ledings .of tendent^ and dignity in earfy 
Buddhist animal modetUng has its ooimteiport in Europe only in the 
lamb, fiorse, and goat oi the manger at Chartnss, is Europeaxt Gothic, 
which was insjared by the brood and cnmpnssionate interest In 
humanity. 

For d^cacy, scnstbUlty, and intiospectiTe radianoe in the animal 
figures the following shining exampiles at BliErhut and SaAdd are 
particularly noteworthy: the elephants iliustraHng the NSga 
^od^lonta and Lntuva Jitoka sttuies at BhArhut; the apes and the 
di^tbonts in proc^sion lepresenting an onidentilied story, and tiie 
majestic golden gazdk lepresenting the Hum JaUka stm^', also at 
Bhhrhut: and the vorioiis elephants, buffaloes, hotses and apes at 
S&fichl, eastern and northcra gates. 


SynidoZs of th» Buddha in £arty Buddhist Art 

Hie tendering of animals os Bodbioattvas received an indiroct 
fillip from the injunction against reiHvsenting the Biirldha in peiocm. 
In the MiUndapaAbo the ting ashs NSgasena: 'WTiat is the good of 
setting up a monnd to contain the jewel-tremiure of the corpo^ 
idics (iariia-dhitQ) of the TaihSgata by \ray of reverence or gift 
when be has died away and accepts it not?' The OTnis^on of the 
Buddha hgute from the crowded panorama of life is the true artistk 
interpretation of the Buddtta's sLudied silence when asked about the 
alter-dcath state ol those who have attained Nirvfbiia, ‘Tlie eon- 
templatives go out like this lamp' which, once extinguished, 'cannot 
pa£s on its dame'. It Is a state o! exislence where there h no name or 
form and about whidi 'no further questions can be asked by those 
who are itiU on Are', 

The Buddha is never shown in human form lest be be thought of 
as a man; for the Buddha denied that he was 'etthrr a mao, or a god, 
or a demon*, amongst men; be had not iti fact 'become anyone*. In 
the RaliAga-bodhi Jitaka the Buddha, ts asked ‘by what kuid of halo, 
shrine, or symbol be can properly be repmsented is his absence. The 
answer is that he can pmperiy be reprcBentcd by a Bodtij-tive, 
wliether during his life-time or after tlu) Departun;, or by bodily 
relics after this Decease; tb« indlcath'e (udde^ka) iconography of at) 
anthrapomotphtc image hi condemnwl as groundless ami conceptual, 
or conventional'. Where the theme ol the sculpture k drawn from the 
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mundjine lilc' o* the Tc2i4cr. his presence at each stage of the Bftory 
is indicated hy the appropriate ssmlxiL At Bhariiut and SanchS the 
, Chaitya tree, ntnbreUa. wheel, and Icet denote the aciual presence 
cd the Master, before wham Ajttaiatm and Elaptttia kned- Even 
the inscripUtnis name the event as ’worshipping the Buddha', In 
some of the Jatafca jren«. however, the figure of a Bodhisattva is 
represented. 

Due to the earlier iconoclastic attitude of BnddhJsnt, Indian, and 
LenCe Orientid, art was profoundly enriched with abaract symbols 
and motifs. Many of these were no doubt Vedic and Indian, birt some 
were taken ov«r £com tiie Near East As Baddhism became the 
religion of the ma^es, however. Indian art achieved a fusion of 
anthrofioroorphic and abstract dements that satisfied tJie require* 
ments of both intellectual comprahaaion and emotional Ituvour. 
Even btfore the sacred feet fp^duka), sytnboiising the Buddha ui tlw 
sculpture of Amaravali, we find a group of remarkably giace^, 
prostrate femiftiot figurs fully expressing the profound devotion 
(bbakti) of the multi tilde to the Great Compassionate One. BmldhlEiD 
and Brahmanism settled the iconodxistk controversy early by the 
rooogmtion tliat it is not the image thoi is siguificant in woisfup, but 
the super-seosible Bdiig or subje^ incarnated in it. The Saddbaima 
pupdatika makes it dear that 'ttie image in itself is of no value, alt 
depends on what he dos, who looks at it; whnt ia expected of him is 
an act of contemplation such tluit whim lie sees before him the 
chaiacteiistk Ibicaments, it ia for him as though the whole person cf 
the Buddha were present; he journeys m spirit to the transcendent 
gathering on Vulture Peak.' 

Though the fashioning ol images of the Buddha himseU was pro¬ 
hibited, the prohibition did not extend to the m3niad auimal forms 
in whidt the Buddha had shown his courage, compasaion, and self- 
sacriftce in his previmis births. These, therefore, above aU, became 
popular substilnlcs (or him. Tliey elicited the wordijp and devotion, 
of the commou man, and through them the attempt was made, in 
rudiant, tender rdiefs, to express and relive the serenity and dignity 
of the Tath&gata. 


Story-ieUing iii Art 

The annual stories are prindpalty derived from the Jitakas, or 
Birth legends of the Buddha, which formed the entire subject ruattey 
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of early Boddliisi aitj it was lOily {rum the first «t!ntury n.c, Uiat 
episodes froni the attnal life of the Master ami the Grsat Mitarlcs 
ikv.re depicted. Tbo Jitakos owe iheir genesis to the resolution ol the 
BrahmiLna Siunedba, who-conntless ages ago reiecii^ thought of 
individual salvatiati and the prospeet of becoming an Arhal. 'Let 
iM laiher,' he observed, 'having risen to the supreme knowledge of the 
truth, enable all men to enter Ibt ship of tiulh, and thus I nsty 
them over the sea of existence; and then only let me realise NibMna 
mysdf’i The Dmlla-Kidflcsa makes mention of a collection of 5«i0 
k^fla. In Ibe reliefs at Bharliut find the aL-lual names of the 
Jatakas inscribed, and in one case a half'VFjst! is (quoted Some of ilic 
ancient stories are tnucU tdder than Buddhism itscll, and the faci 
that Indian ylu^cal sculpture selected tliese its its favourite tltcmcs 
had the grxjat advantage of preventing the developi^ canons of a 
hieratic art from obscuring num's perennial interest ill story-lcUh^- 
Hundreds of tales were rehearsed in the contejet of Itidian social 
life by the Bhanakas. or reciters, among the mouts as the genetati^ 
of strmc-cuttcra Went on with their carting (or whole centuries. 
The entire panorama of Indian life, witli its scons of passion and 
compassion, wickedm^ and benevolence, reword and punishment, 
life and death, is ardently and akilfully rendered; and over the 
Tidssitudes of soipsfini broods the perentiial pras* 3 ioe of Bhagavaio 
SaJumranino Bodho, the Leader of thir hiunim eaiavun through the 
aeons; WTiom gods and demons, watrnr-spiiits and gob^, and even 
the DflcnistGre and dumb anmuils all adore. There is alfto fluiait 
sculpturing of fables for the slreer delight of alory-tdliiig—the 
mischievouaness of the ape, the greed of the crow, tilt mpiures of 
the twacock, the savagery of nature, red in tooth and daw; the 
callouimss of man towards his less fortunate fellows, his rugmitnde 
towards the animal epeefo, his whims, Mvolities and temptations; 
the treachery of the wicked housewife, the unchostity of the seduded 
woman; the invention of wonderful needle by a kUi'e-sick hlncksinith. 
the sudden discoveiy of water in the trackless deseri by caravan mEr- 
chants, or the protection of storm^ossod aca-voyagere by a uituistw 
fish. And along with this precious hcritagfi of dd world tales and 
fables, w'bioh have indeed mlgmted from India fer beyond her 
borders to enliven and enrich in later ages the Gesta Kotnanonun 
and CiirKtiaii fnbles, larly Buddhist art seinss also upon Utciaiy 
thcTiMS. Thi» the famfliar trees, 4 ala, plak?a, mango, nyagrodha. 
kadamha, aioka and diampaka appiar, tlicir buds, ftowera. and 
fruits, modelled naturalistkaay. not cotjveulionfllly. All the siotics. 
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SO deUgluinUy depicted and reverently repeated, are timeless in thair 
bearing on human life and destiny. 


Tht Ekpkani and Lotm Molifi 

Man> beast, bird, reptile, leacber and fod are poitra>Td in aJl 
possible sitoations and ctises. and tbe moral drawn lor tire onder* 
standing and pedeetton of man. Tn the complex drama of life we find 
the lives of man and rleer or serpent, and of ontdope, wood-pcckcr 
and tortoise interloclced. There is a symbiosis in tbe realm of all 
hving creatures; a grand symNo^ that is pereonifiod m tbe career 
of the Bodhisattva, or tbe Awakening Spirit of Man. Tbe biography 
ol die ever-wakeful, mtiitt-bom Bodhisattva unfolds the perfection 
of annuBte life, touching it through inmimerable struggles and 
saaifioa at aE Its levels. This is symbolised in early Buddh^ art in 
BhErhuI, Bodli Gay 3 , S^nchi and Udayagirt by the Hteplimit {the 
Cajottania of the Aiokan Rock Edict at Gintlr nnd Kdlsi), who 
enters the womb of Miya in the Biiarhut and BifichJ reliefs, and from 
whose mouth sprouts forth a sinuously gliding lotus creeper to 
border the copings, panels and nmndels. covered with birth-legends. 
medaOions and flower decoratinns in on luieadiug proc^aioiL The 
boundless movement of the lotus plant, with its tumuliuous outbmsl 
of leaves, buds and fuU-blowu llownre intenipersed with geese, la 
found evCTywbere in Bhuhut, SaflehJ, Udayagiri, and Amarivat]. 
The bl en d i n g of ddic^' with luxurianee and pkdd proportion with 
pU>iutness is reminiscent of European Baroque, At S&fichi the 
stages b the maturation of the lotus jdants, with their dearly 
delicate outlines .{see, for instance, the kft pillar of the East Gate) 
can easdy be distinguished. Behind the onrush of the rambling, 
blossoming and heaving vegetatioo, endless in its linear rbythms and 
lyrical arrangcmeirts, its spirit permeating every etem^t of the 
sculpture, lies the venerable symbolism of tbe lotus pl^n f as the 
upsurge of the compassion and resolutkn of the Bodhisattvn. The 
lotus represents at once the resplendent sun In the sky, (he com- 
passruDAte Ireort of the Bodhisativa, and the prdiferatmg, ever- 
vuricgaled cosmic process, bTowing, buoyant and yti oiderly. the 
creeper is an enduring motif, whore influence perils even b* the 
limbs wd attitudes of human and animal rigures modelled across the 
centuriw. It is an abiding contribution of early Buddhist tradition 
to Indiim art. 
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Being and Becoming ik Arl 

The liiythmical s^vay of the sprouting lotus foliage is in India the 
tvpe and symbol of the ineshausclbte rhytlim of lift. In the earlier 
Bh&rhut. S^hT, Msttbura^ and Bodb'Caya. (tlicti, animals, men sind 
i^bols are caught up in the ^tle, cver-rocuirent moveineot of 
vegetation, whether of jeths plants, fems, now'*fS and petals, or of the 
and nyagrodha trees of Buddhist myth. The jadrals in the 
BbSrhut sculpture, like their kinswoman, Xi^idhh. ha™ eiaggcrated 
or foreshortened limbs to repeat the movements of the brunches of 
the tree. Ctuilakokh Devatd‘s chythm of gesture and movement fallows 
that of the fruit-bearing tree to which she dings. A similar redprocity 
of form and movement in vegetation. man and animal is discenutile 
in the rendering of the Jetavana garden, the hiuiting of the goklcit 
gazelle, the episode of the $addaiita Jataka, and the ^'iJUt of the forest 
^mimala to the Bodhi tree. Tlie disposition of die vsiioiis animals in 
pocks amongst the luxuiianl foliage of the lotus creeper on the pillar 
of the West gateway at SaAchl is moit extiuisite. The forms and 
rhythms in early Indian art come from the measureless matrix of 
Being or the Buddha. The result is an exuberant plastic vitality ovw- 
faid by a rhythmical order and discijdine, which tssoTnethnes relaxed, 
giving play to a profusion and even oxplosivciicss of motifs and 
patterns, and sometinws enforced, producing a profound plastic 
steadiness and tranquilUty. 

Of aB the plant motifs the lotus-creeper is the most dominant and 
tmiversd, typifying the slow, eeaseless and exuberant vegetable life 
of the Indian environment. But the natural luxuriance of the totus 
is given a profound meaning by Indian, culture, for the lotus grows 
out of dark day and putrid matter. There U also another metaphor. 
In the Saipyutta Nikhv-a we read: 'Jilst as, Brethren, a lotna is bom 
in the water, fuB-grown in the water, rises tn the surface and b not 
wetted by the water, even so. Brethren, the Tathagatu. bom in ihe 
world, hiii-grown in the world, surpasses the world and is iinnifccted 
by the world'. In the Buddhist im dilation tlie cosmos tvpresents the 
procession of the fomis of ibc Buddha, without birth and death—as 
charming and perennial as the tendrils and bio^oms of the lotus 
plant, whkli shoots forth from the mire and filth of world |»assion, 
fault and delusion {riiga, do^ and moha). The cycles of saiii^ra and 
nirvfina, goodness and evil, suffering and serenity nio mom^toiy 
drops or ebulitiuns of Reality; which is the Oneness of Buddha-life, 
Life that for ever pushis forward towards a pcrfrctiott far trans- 
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the actital and the given. It is not tiirvanic calm, but the 
uoimpeded, joyous, infinit e ospiialioii ol life that e symtutiscd by 
tlie CdcRbl ^ite Elephant with the lotus foliage issuing froni its 
mooth and ramifying in Its slow, ceaseless, rhythmical pmllfcratioft— 
the Bodbisattva^hood of seif-expre^ina and selMnuificetideAoe in the 
oTxler of ita^re- Not the Bndd^ ot' Being, but the BodhtsaUva, 
Becoming of^ Awakeating, cmbodtes the spirit and csseiuv of cady 
Bnddbistart. 



CBAPTBR VII 


THl* TOLtRANCE AND COSMOPOLITANISM 
OF THE SUNG A RENAISSANCE 


Tfie Risi of ^iva, KfiffW md Buddha Bhdgavatism 

the oeaturifis immediately preceding the Christbn e^ saw a pw*- 
finifid tiHiisioTination in the faitha of India. All tdigioTO began to 
a 56 umr a bbaJrti character. 5i\a, Vasodeva. and the Buddha, brides 
tile Four tjuardians ol lie Quartcis—tic Yaksaa^were all styM 
Bhigavaltts. PS^lm rtfcre to hliakti ilirKied towards tic MaharajSs 
—tie Four Great Kings ol the Quartere- Tlia same spirit of devotion 
is discernible ewn in the Ma)lhima Niktya, wiid) says; ‘He who h^ 
faith (ikttddhfi) in and tove {pnamal for Me will attain heaven ; 
at Bharhut (second century* B.C.J wc have tJ«? inscription, 'BJiagavato 
Saka Muntnn Bwlho’. and on the Pipinwil vase. ‘Btidhasa Bhaga* 
vatc\. Tlie rissc of Bhfigavatisio nsptesf^ted a protest against 
nsiundation and asceticism, the chief cbtuncteristiGS of the hcreaiei 
of Ajlvik g irr. Jainism and Buddhism: U stressed tlie obltgatiMia to 
family and sodct>% and put spiritual exaltation, associated with the 
worship of a personal deity, above reUgimis mtdkctnalism and a dry. 
TOoral outlook. The Mnitiywi n5-«tabliSbcd dhnrma as the 

supreme norm: KautUjro inlensreted it in the Vedic way and strove 
for the treovery of the VarnMmma.icheme of life. But Aiokii a stress 
on monachism. even though libeiaJ and bioadr-niinded, tended oil the 
whole to undermine tiic aigrufiennee trf rttnals arwi sacraments and 
the solidarity of BrShmanic interests. 

Both Siva aud Kri^tia Blagavatism were accepted more by the 
foreigner -and the Icfw castes than by the high*bom of Indb: and 
both went against the Vafliaiiama dhannain admitti^ cve^b^y to 
worship and to yogk? practice or saipnySsa. The ttaditioniilists ea^ 
reAcUfln to Bhfigavjitism is revealed in Bus foUQSWivg observations W 
Atri: Those Btilbinfflfias Mip are devnid of Vedk km study the 
(Gminmar^ Logic, ^c*); those devoid erf S5stric hite stttdy the 
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Puranas and ram their Uv&libpcid by rEcjdng^ them^ those who ate 
devoid of Pur34[ia teadiof beoomtr agrionlluristS: and those who aie 
devoid even oi that become Thte sounds a tittle strange, 

for the woj^p of Vilsodcva iiiiiJ Arjima had been handed down since 
the time of PSnuii; though ono should ramember tluit in the 
Mahabh^la a section of the Rum miustids looked tlowtt upon 
Vasutleva'Kti^na as ‘vrltya' (outside the paleh The Abhhas ns a 
body adopted V^o^nvism. Tlir MahSbh^la {Bhi^mapttrva Xf, 
a8) mentions thil the were ctinvarted to ^livism. In. the 

Mrichchhakatika, composed pixihaldy bet ween the firat oentiny nx. 
and the hist century a.i>„ we And mention of the worabip of diva and 
KSrttikeja. of die divinities of the Jiousehotd. and of the Divine 
Mathers 'at a place where four roads meet'. To the household 
divinities and the Mothers daily odermgs were made. Tiie ustisl gods 
and goddesses of iwst-Vedic Hinduism are mentioned In the Mrirh'- 
chboimtika; Brabmh. Vi^iu, nara, Sun and 4\toon along with 
Devi, who had slain Sumbha anti NBrnubha. 


The OccttpiUidn cf the Xorlh-We^i and West by the Yavanas 

With the simultaneous hreak-up of two mighty empires in .Asia, 
the Maurynn end the Syiiiui, there had been a continuous mciirsion 
of the Yuvanos (Greeks or BactHans) and the Sahas (Scytluonsl into 
tlic plains of tiie Puhjhb and SaurS^ttu, acniss the Khybor oitd 
Bolan posses. The Vavonas. or Greeks, oonquiCTed not only Gand- 
h3iu but also oonsidentble portions of Iho Puhjib and Sind, and 
al one time challimgcd the amu of Magadha for the mastery of 
Northrm India. TlMere Pu$>'aimtra{ i S7-151 ux,),S(lAga, theBrahmoua 
minister of the SuAgu dynasty, led h Btflhmanical revivnl against 
both Buddhism and Yawna cultum,^ whkh by this linu: engulfed the 
whole of nDrth>'Westcm and westem fnilia. Tlic most famous among 
the Yavaiia kings was Blcnander (i8o to 160 B.C.J. the Miliuda of 
Buddhist literature and htahaidja Minadru of a Prakpt ICharo^thl 
inscription round in the north^w^t trontiur region of India. His 
kingdom extended from the Punjab to Saur^fra ami tlie western 
Cijasl of India; and In one of Iiis adventures he oeenpted Matbur^, 
besieged Madhyamiki (near Grit tor) hi 'RljaputanS and Saketa in 
Omhi, and even threatened PStoltputni. Under the inflitence of the 
famoiu monk Kagosena, Mmander became a Bnddhist. The 
Qucsttmis of Mdinda* (.Mtlindapajiho) represents a philoso^ica] 
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dialogau between King Menanito and the ntnnk Nagascna^ thc bxier 
giving an exposition of the ittusoiy chflia^ier of the liuraan ego, Tina 
is the eariiest work on Buddhist phUnsophy that \m conu: i^wn lo 
us and it is a masterpieoc of metophj-sital argunientatUio and use til 
dialectic- Combining Indian phdDSophknl ukalism with the 
spirit and method nl en{juir>^, it echoes the a^uments employed by 
the Buddliisl missionaries in conveTting the Vavanas. 

Besides Menander there otiier Yavana nilors of North-western 
India, such as Demetrius, who h someiiraca identified with 
Dattmitra of the Mahabh 5 mla, with Timitra of tlie Besanagar seal, 
and with Ktimisa of the DivySvadana. He seems to have tilled over 
Bactria. Afghanistan and Luge parts of the Punjah and Sind 
Other Indo-Gteek mlets were Euciatidfis, who probably hdd the land 
of the Sindtin along with Afghanistan, and Antialoidas, whose embassy 
was received at the court of VidifiS in about 113 l**C- As many as 
almost Ihirty Indo-Bactrian Greek nUcTS are meothaied by various 
sources, which place them within Ibe two centuries foUowmg the 
reigns of Demetrius ?th 1 Eucratides, That the presence of the Yavana 
fcines kd to widespread social unrest in the country is attested by the 
Pui 5 ^. which observe; 'There will be Yavaiuxs here by icosim of 
religious feeling, of ambition, of plunder; they will not be 
aolcmnJy anointed but will follow evil customs by reason of tbs 
cotTuntion of the age. Massacring women and children and kdling one 
another, the lYavana) kings will enjoy the earth at the eanl ofihe 
Kali age'- The final defeat of the Yavanas by the grandson of Pus- 
yamltra i.in about 18^151 ^ mcmprahlc battle foiightOT^ 

biinks ol the Sindlm, the tributary of the Chambul, stemmed Ihe line 
of Yavana InvasUms of the Middle Land, and prevented the dis* 
mteemtion of the Magadhan tmpdre, which mder the SuAgtw 
extended for about a century as far as Vidi^, if iicrt further^^t. 
Besides the Prince of the Suhga dynasty, whose exploit is probably 
the one immottelised in Kalidasa’s Malavjkagnimitrajn- two mber 
Indian kinra, Bhadravaias of the Punjab and Gautarmputea 5 aU- 
fcami. 'the uptooter of the Ksatriya mce'. presumably ol the 
Deccan, played significant roles in the destruction of Yavana e. 


Absorption of Foreigners favoured by ibeir MUUary Defeat 

The overthrow of the Yovanaa in battle facilitated the proeea of 
fiodol and rellgitius asaimiktion. Gear evidence of this is afforded by 
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the UahJbho^ya of Piitaiijdli, A contfniponi^ of Pufyainitra 
SuAga, whidi mcntioiis thut the VuvsiAas and the Sakaa ftnmd a place 
in the lodian social order as Aiurvosita, or dean Sndras. Similarfy 
afxording to ttietestiinoivy of tJic Mann Saiipilht£. the Yavanas, ^kas, 
Pohtavas and Plracks were assuDiLited into tlie tndbn socuti 
ofgaTiiftatwn and leoognised m dcgttuUid Kifatityaa. Saivism, 
BhSgavaliaii. and Buddhism were the ihrae laitha through Wbkh 
the AryanLsation of ttie Itotnans, Gieeks and Scythians vras brouj^t 
about. The ^uAga period wthKaised a national tenaiaaance, centred 
on the wotship of Kndru and Kd$;ui-Vlsudeva«conipatabte with the 
later Gupta BT^Iimantcai revival- The lenai^ancc was mncentTated 
m the five pHndpd Stibgo dtics: PSctaliputra and At'Odbyu, the two 
capital towns; Vldi^, the cupital of Da^ma, whence the ^ir^dson 
and general of ihi^yoniTtra mATched ofi to defeat the Yavanas on 
tlie banks of the River Sinditu (in Gwalior), which tonned the barrier 
between the empire of Pu^y amitra and the Vavana kingdont of 
Wotem ilalwa,; GonanJa, lying between Y’idita and Ujiiun, Ute birth¬ 
place of the famous Utnmy* figure of the age. PatnAjaU (also called 
the Gonardiya); and Bhortiut, whirre llti! famous Buddhist stQpn was 
built, an Impressive testimony to tfie ndigious cutlinlidsiD of the 
Suhga empcro». Of dtise dties, nest in importance to the capital 
city of PlLtaltpntra was Ujjayinf, whidi owed its status to the 
vice loyalty of Ak>ka and for centuries developed as :ui important 
centre of art- Some of the finest gateivay lailmgs at Sinchl were 
carved in the Sufiga period. 


A Cosntopoliian Age: Yavatmas Bh^avtUas or PaneJtar^as 

Taaila, Mathiiri, VidJi& and Barbara were cosmopolitaii cities in 
the SuAga age. It was at Besnagar (Bhilsa). near Vidiii. tliat a pillar 
was esveted in the second century Itc, tn honour gf Visudeva by a 
Yavana of Taiila named Hdiodnrus, who had become a Btia^vata 
and who came to the court of Rajan K^putra Bltigabhadra as an 
envoy of Maharaja AniaUkita, or Antialddas- The Brahml insaiptkm 
adds: "Three immtrrtal precepts (footsteps) when ptuctised lead to 
heaven—self-restraint (danui), charity ftyaga), and vigilante (apra- 
madaj—the same virtues as these sUvased in the Bhagavud-gfis and 
the UuMbltlirata, and in the same order (». 7. 33). A fordgn lady, 
Tosa, is similariyassociated with the installation of imagics of the live 
holy Pafichaviras (Sailkanaita, Vasiideva, Pmdynmiia, Sambti and 
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Aitiruddha), as wt lean) from bd mscription at Motg, near Mathiira, 
of t!ie fii5t century a.d. 

It i5 rnuarkabte that the bk» nf devotion to Krfftm-Vaiutlcva 
WU9 icspoosihle foT the cottutiuclioti in the (list anti second centuries 
A.D. of bis first piuigGS in stone at MultiurS. then mider tbn Saka 
satraps. These figures, both the standine Kpjna-VaautJrva and the 
Buddha, were (usbloned after the pattern of the ancient ParUhain 
and other YaV Images, and thus satisfied the amtemporary need 
to give cxpiesakin to tiie new Ubfigavatism within the folds of both 
and Buddhism. Apart from the images of the five Vpgpl 
heroes at Mora (first century A4).). we have from the same period the 
early iniflge of Saftkarfitna with hia snake canopy, now ar the 
Mmhnri museum. Mathura is connected with Kfipifci and Taxiia in 
the north-west and with Barbara and Barygaia an the wa; and from 
these citks foreign Hellenistic and Scythian influences poured into 
tlw Ganges valley, especially under the direct role of Hagituv, Ha^- 
ma^, Rajw’ula, Sod^sa and tbeir snccessoia, from about Ihe end 
of ttie previous miUeniiium to tbft second century AJt. Mote than 
the of Hellenistic art the warm dcvorional fervour <if the 

fmvigucta. who calkd tiuimselves BUiigavataa or Paficharitras. 
was i^wnsible for the tsnnsmicticm of the earliest Vasudera- 
Kfi^na image and the popularity of image worehip in orthodoa 
Brahnutnlcal society. 

Not raeiely BhJlgavatism but also the Mfihrivaia or PWupoia cult 
spread far and wide in India under the Sufigas; and II mis hut natuml 
that foirigneiB should unttaElaud and embrace Bhagavatto. 
whetlier Buddhist. Vaisnava,or Saiva, ruther than the meUphyrical 
speculation and religious rationalistn of the sages and intmanas. The 
forciunem’ homage to Siva is abundantly evident from the coin* of 
the lakn and Pnhlava rulers Maues ami Gondopherties, and those 
froni Ujjain. PhaBic emblems of witliool any image have 

been found in the Mathura region and attributed to the Scythian 
period. 

The Sufiga revival, as wt have Men, stressed tlie worship of Siva 
and was built up on both metaphysical (ind devotional foundathms. 
It was an atl-round rehaiHlitatioa of Brahmank wdety and culture, 
t\wtng a ptwrerful reaction sgumst foreign ocaiqucsl and iucuisian 
into the heart of Aryavarta. But while the diaiacteristk dfi^-otional 
movements of the age, centring on the worship of Rudra and 
Vasudeva, forged the links bctwisen Indian, and foreigntar, the brood 
humanistic code of ethics that was formulated in the same period in 
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tbe Mahatiliamla and the Glt& ahso feicUibited AodaJ imd id^ous 
dAsiinUation, Tte upsurge of Act)\iiy In tlur Fptrercs of religion, art. 
and litcratore. foreshajjowmg the Gohkn Age of tlie GiipUi, provided 
the geniAl socuil diniate nceessan' for the abnorptioti of alitfis. 


Tht Sanskrit Repuiissanu 


Palaii] all's contnbutton to this renaissance through his part in 
the consolidation of BraiimaiLical lea mirig wus exceedingly imjioTtant.. 
Hiis famous commenuiy on gnunUMtkal aphorisms helped 

immenSEly to replace the P3Ui of Emperor Aiokn's time by fknskrrL 
In the Mauryan period (l(e cmpeim^s writ circulated in Ihc 
ventacular, as is evident from the eoriiest known Brahmt inscription, 
which is a notice exbiLuted on a granary, and from the numerous 
edsets of Atoka, who soti^t to estabtlsb the dialect of Pataliputra as 
the Ungimfimtea ni India in place of Sanskrit. The Prakrit throii,-o 
in p^ular secular litcratnie, and Buddhism, which was n popular 
rehgkms move meat, extensively employed it for litsiary pinpcees, 
leaving Sanskrit to cultivated by Br6hmanical wul the 

orthodox higher «)dal strata gencmlly, The epics use a kind of 
Sanskrit dtffenait from the hhd^ of and that mii<h aiten- 

tiem was given to the forms and functicna <rf titcraiy exposition in 
Sanskrit is cleariy indicated in the SSutiparva of the Mahfibharata: 
'O king, speech slionld be free fium the faults, nine and nine, 
iuipahing expression and sense, of adetjuate tnoanbig and fumished 
with eighteen excellences (II,53ol‘. The linguistic cxccllemees and 
defects ate camMty enumerated and expounded in Llie epic. 

Tlie advantage of Sanskrit lay in its superior regularity, as 
exemplified by the more accurate speech and higher culriini of its 
Btahmana exponents—the 'ii^tas' asPatnfljali cdfcd Ihem, PatafittU 
indicates that Sanskrit was tlie medium of literary expression and 
was also u$«l in ordinary life (lofea) by the upper chases; while the 
tniuiy dialects, called by him Apid>hratptos. warn used by the common 
prople. Ifi the Kfimayapa there w a divergeitoe between the speech 
of the Btdhtimiia and the^imprsdse language of the common man, 
though both use Sanskrit. In (he fragments of Atoagho|a*s drama,’ 
idaced in tlie firaf or second century a,d.. wu find that the Bi^. 
manas, Sramanas and the ruling class speak Sanskrit, while women 
and men of the lower sodai Simla, speak Ihtkrit The fact of the 
mailer is that the Bhasi nr Luka, the spoken Sonakril of the dllte, 
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and tlic PtUcfit or Apabhrapfia of the commcFn people Vftre inter- 
dcpcndent. This has been pointed out by Keith; 

'The matter b really to be vUfwed not in the light (rf a contrast 
between actual spolom language nnd a Uochsptucher It b rather a 
matter of class speeches; Yaska spolo* Sanskrit much as he svrote it. 
and the oflirials of Aioka equally con versed in a speech siniUar to that 
in which tiiey wrote^ whHe contemporaneously Itra'Q' da^ of tlw 
popidatiun spoke in dbkets whicli were further advanced in phonetic 
change. The Buddlia commanded his disciples to use only popular 
dialects in tecifiog his teachings. They lotlowed hia instnicttons for 
a time, Many dialects aE over hJorth India were thus used by focal 
schools of Buddhists, One such dialect, perhaps originally spoken ai 
Ujjain, was Pali, which was carried to Ceyloti. Burma, etc., and 
became the canomcal language of Southern B ndHhiim i / Anotlier such 
dialect, of unknown original location, began after a time to be 
modified by the local Buddhists to ntake it look more like Sanskrit, 
the socially respected longuugh of their Brihiuafla n^hboum. This 
SanskrittsUion was at first slight and parttaL As rime went o« ft 
but it never became complete. Prakritic forms eontim^ 
to be used, and many forms were mbtod or hybrid, neitber geni^e 
Prakrit nor standard Sanskrit. The vocabulary, especially, ranarheri 
largely Prikritic- Thousands of w-ords were us^ which are unknown 
in Sanskrit, <tr not used there with llir same intsmings. To this carious 
language, w'hfch became wirlespreadin North India, rranklin Egerton 
has given Uiti luime Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. After more than 
twenty ywire of research be published, in I953> only compUtlc 
Gtununar and Dictionaiy of the language ever attempted. 

One i)f th e major results of the Sudga Brahiuanical revival was 
that Sanskrit became a popular, living language no longer confined 
to the fcamed Brahmarja. Aocoiding to the wdl-known scholar and 
linguist F. W. Thomaa; 'Amid the confusion of irregular and miafid 
parlance Sanskrit hml the advantage of being a definite norm. The 
icplaccment begins at least oa early os the first century A.n.. thou^ 
the Prikiit mamtainctl itself in certain cases down to the third or 
fourth ccntuiy. At about this lime the Jains twgan to write in Sans¬ 
krit; the SanilsiTvSdin Buddhists luid iiegun long brfore. and lire 
Br^mana cons'crt A^vogbo^ had devoted to Buddhsl themes his 
mastery of ibo longuitge and of its developed style in poeity. The 
are said to have used from the first the mixed dialect, 
le., the colloqmal Sanskrit of tire unlEnnwd, interbreed with 
Pr^kfittsms', 







laS THE PVITUHE AS<t> ART OF ISMA 

The Religious Vitality of the Age 

A eonsdembk body of Bi^himnical Uterstvre, iucludiag parts of 
the Rimayujoa and the Mohafahatata^ the odginst Purinas, :iiid the 
Klonsva Dhanna-SSstra, or &Ianu Siuriti, is HSUBlly regarded aa having 
heen prodaccd in the Siihga period. Pu^^nmitni 5uiiga lei-ived the 
great Vcdk: sacrifice as a symbol ol world suecrainty, and Patafijalj 
himself ptobabl)' o£Gcmtcd La it as a pri^t (iha 
ynjayamah)- PAtafijaii mcntiuns not ondy such elaborate sacrUlces as 
Kajasiiya and V3japeya, but sbo the doily Pafkliamnbi-t'ajuaE^ 
which, he states, ought to be padominl by rmy househoUkr. It is of 
inteJeat to not* aba that hespcalis cspt'cialty cf animal saoihoes to the 
god Rudra. The tehabilitatioti of Vodic sacred rites and oeretnenii^f 
sacerdotnlism and Br^manical authority, the rise of 
BhSgavatisni, whidi is evident from the pcrpularity of phi>'> about the 
laying of Kamsa (Koipsai'adha) and the binding of Bali (Boli- 
bandha), and even peisecation of tile Buddhists were features of the 
return to BrahmanicaJ oribodoxy daring the SudgA period- 

But ndtber Buddhiam nor Jainism was eclipsed, for some nugnih' 
cent Buddhist and Join inonumejiU were erected in Uu* kingdom uf 
the iSuAgiUt. hiaharaja KhuavolA of Kalidga, who seeim to have 
Hourifibed m the first ci.-ntury 11.0. and to have estahliahiri a targe 
empire in Eastern fiuiia, cDcnding into tfie far south, wa& a pious 
Jain. He was called the monk-ldng (Bbil[?n-rSja}; he excavated a 
number of Jain env^ at Khand^ri and also hnitt a monttstery near 
by. llieie was a Jain temple in Mathuta whitdi was constructed bcfiHO 
150 D.C.: and the early Itathuri remains indude statues of Jain 
TlrthaUkaras and omameEilaJ slabs dedicated to Arhats rtTid other 
objects of wocdiip. A ntrtcwoTihy feature of SuAga ndigioti is that 
orthodox Brahmanism, Jainism and BudiUusm, all shatiri in the 
worship of stupas and socied trees, and of [wpular devutSs, fairies 
and minor gods. These, besides the whvds, roilm^ and symbeik 
devices, were equally avmlable as subjects for artists and craftsmen 
ministering to the needs of their special faiths 


The /rrdjoKisafiou of the ^akas 

Thus Buddliiam, JainUm and the cults of Kfi^nE^Vifpu and 
Maheivnm were oU ffourtalung side by side in tlw YamunH valley and 
in nGrih-westcni India. Most of the eiirfy Mathnri inscriptions of the 
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SoJui and Kii$^a epoch, hcu'ever, axe Jain jud BuddlUfit: BhAgavaia 
inscnplions ara ^Tiy fctv. The Safca niicis. who fitst entered the 
Punjab and the Yamixn£ vaJley at about the beginning of the fust 
century aj). from Sakasthiina via the Bokn Pass, gnulua!|y leptaocd 
the Indo-Bactriait ruierr. They introduced the names of Sakasth&na 
and its capital Mirw. or Miimagara, from Iran into India when they 
entered Katluaw^ and Hajfnitana, and penetrated up to Multan. 
Ujjain and, Inter on, Matlnira. In their new cnviEDnment the &kas 
married into Kfatriyn {amilies. adopted Indian nama, and aiiuepted 
Sivu, hfahSvira and the Buddha as their goda. Bdnny of them used 
the name Rudm hDtcad of ViUiuleva m thdr nomendaluie, 

The votive ofTirriiigs of many iSaka mnnarchs in eonmictijin with 
Chaityagrihus ore mL't with in differoil parts of north-wesieni and 
western India, A Nasik cave inscription, dated about A-O. 119 to 125 
reve^ the generosity of Cfavmlata (Ri^bhadiitta), a Sofca 
prince who was converted to BrShmanisin, In addition to a liberal 
donation for the: maintenance of Uiodu gods and BrMmunas, the 
Inscriptum records the bcstov?nl of the cave on the Bnddliist Sahgba. 
together with a perpetrud endowment. Detaita of the investtnent arc 
mentioaed, an d Ihe gift was re^tnred at the local record oOice 
'aocording to cuattnn'. C^vadfiia's wife had an Indian name too. 
DakshamitdL He had eight BtHintapa maidetis married oti in 
PmhhSsa, and on account of hb benefioence to H’mduiaut he was 
given the title Trigo^tasalmsraihSL, tJir giver of three hundred 
thousand oows. 

Such was the sprH of the Indian reUgiuns on the fondgnets, who 
came as invaders and were gradnaUy, so to speak, socially tndianbed, 

Jlnthtiril. one of the most ancient suals of Indian culture, came 
under the authority of the Saka ruler Manes (about so b.c. to a.d. 22 j, 
and remained under 5 laka rule during the timm of Rfijuvula and his 
son Soipda.'su or ^y^sa- Up till the second quaner of the second 
century a.d. a Urge portion of India from EapiU. to Mnlhiut, and 
from Kashmir to the Deccm, cmitiaued to be under the occupothm 
of Saka satraps, even thou^ they were dispUod from Mathuti by 
the KusltS^a emperor Kanbbi at the outset of his career of conquest. 
Some gchotars identify the Salm era of the St^’thian-Rarthiaiis with 
Vikram-Satiivfti of 58 3 .C, The IndUnuation of the ^kas is fully 
borne ODt by ihcir names and titles, The term 'Satrap* comes from 
the Sanskrit K^atrapa. The Indian nanies of Saka. mJere include 
Ghatuka, Rudrud^man, Rajuta, &)d^, diva Gbo^ and ^iva 
Dot to. 

t 





lyi} T«E CULTURE ASP ART OE IffDlA 

The ExUnsion 0/ ike Vedic Sacramental Mantle to Foretptan 

Brahiniinical socktjr [ca[Al:^d 10 the foreign conquest, tnfiltratiDn 
and W^gstemisntion -ATih cbacacterUtic hope and cunrage. ThE 
MahSbhSinta. though ii mcnlinns with hinror the depredations of 
SakAS and allied fierce (danim) barbariiiiis (SaecbdJhas) in the evd 
age iliat was coming (111—188), d ec lnrcs that ^ edic duties and rites 
should be ordained for the ya^-anas, FLu^tas, Gjmdharas, Tu^Sras 
and Pahlavas residing in the dominions of Aryan fcinfis (LXV, V. lijl. 
We hear about the vwions sets of duties for peoples of mixed origin 
and for divergent irgions and tribes e'^ en from the moutli of Kri$tin< 
who remarks to Bliijma: 'The duties whkh have been laid down for 
ifaosc sprung from an intermixtiin; of lbs four orders, and those laid 
down for particnlar Countries and tribes and fratenutifis, and those 
prescribed by tht Vedas and by men of wisdom, are all well known to 
thee' (RijaKihanna, LX, p, 156). 

In one breath the fdahabh^ti denoimces the Pahlavas, 

Yavanas and Kambojas as sinful, and in the next it opens the doors 
of Brabmanicol society to tlieni and extends the saamnenta! imDtk 
of Vedic culture. Tiiis facUitated tlw social assimiktioa of the 
forelgnen. Three new sociological concepts tntiDdaccd tiejdbility into 
the Vim ? l A T ?Tnn arena so that it could be squared with Ibe larger 
soda] needs of the age. Firet, the theory of ApadJhaitna 
formulated in the ifahabliamta (Santiparva, LXXVlIf, V. 2) and tlic 
early Dliarma'^stres. enabling caste men to accept roles and 
occupations narmally forbidden and even reprehensible. Secondly, 
the theory of Kali-yuga was developed so as to mmimise the evils of 
social chaos and dkmicgralion, which were tlius attributabk to the 
inexorable law of the cycle of yugaa. Social defeatism was overcome 
by the prophecy ol a righteous order of society 'to come'. Thirdly, 
though the seed of the theory of inerLmation, or Avatom, was sown 
in the ^tapatha Brahmai^a and oLher eariy texts, it was developed 
in this age and based on the personalities of Kfl^na-Vasudeva nud 
Gautama, whose periodic manifestations, it was held, would reslore 
the righteovB order of society. In early Bmhma^ liteTaltire we find 
Vj^OU orouming various forms to recapt ure the earth, wrested from 
the gods by the Asmas. Similarly, in the Bharhut reliefs we find the 
Buddhist doctrine of saccessdve incamatiotn of the Buddha. Above 
all, the worship of a perBono] deity, just as it elicited the wormth and 
fervour of the foreigners, kindled the faith of the Indian in a divinely 
ordained sodety. and protected him against the alien inhuences 
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ariahig from foreign conquest or oeoipatioiL Each of the 
notions of Apaddhimita. Kaliyuga and Avatam prepared the Indian 
ethically for his acceptance of the foreigner into his divinely f^hioned 
social svstem. The Mahibharata gave classic expression to tlie hro^ 
humanism of Indian culture; 'This is the secret and supreme doct^c 
I armounce to you. There is nothing in the universe higher than 

Han'. 


r/w Cross-fertiUsatiott of Br^manical, Iranian^ and Gteek 
CmUhtc 

flic tolerance of the age permitted a cross-fertilisation of the 
ancient BiShinanical. rranian. and Greek cultures, with the Parthians 
playing an important Tok as mtermediarks: as is clearly indicated 
by the excavations nf the Parthian clt>- of Sirkap m the 
todian merchants, pilgrims and schoUrs not only came from Madhya- 
de£a to Kathiawar, Pudjab, Kashmir and Gaiufliara, but they 
also visited Syria and Both ovTttUnd and 

between India and Western Asia was brisk in the Greco-Boct^ 
and Setdhian ago. and suii dties os Tajiita, Barbara l^myra, Petra 
and Alexandria became great iotemational centres, Indi^ coloiuKta 
are mEntioned at T«on on tlw Euphrates, where Indian leroplm 
were built as eatiy as Uw 3 «ond century n c.; atirt they are mentioned 
bv Dio Chrysostom in about A.n. 117 ss permanent resid^ts at 
Alexandria. Ov-erknd trade with the Uvont wns ato^ted by the 
occupation of Bactiia, Sogdiana, Af^imritan ^d North-west^ 
India by ttememus and Mcnanckr in tlia second century bx. Cut 
off hv the Scythian conquest of Bactria in about 135 n.c., and by 
lonfl stTOgele between Rome suid Parthia, whidv p 53 
revived when Pompey imposed a Pax Rotnana uponSyita. and 
the Palrtjjiftncs opened up a shon cut from Dura to Damascus across 
the northern comer of the North Arabian desert. Hoi^vcr, it was not 
until the advent of the Ku^lijii in this t^on m Iba ceottrey 
and their subsequent conquest of the whole of 
west India, that trade by Ihe ancient land route threugh Iran was 

Wih regard to the maritime tralhc, Tam, who has studied 
Levantine commerce in this period, notes the foUnwing stages. 'Trade 
along the maritime route wits controlled by South Arabian 
men until the first througb-voyag? from Egypt to India was made 
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by Eudoxus of Cyiicus in about 120 ft.C> Etuloxus's Gwelc sticoessuis 
gradoully shortened the voyage—which in Eudoxm's day was sUh 
made coastwise oil the way—by cutting mere and more adventur- 
oosiy across the open sea with the aid of tha mowoons: und this 
process of shortening, wtiich began in ahoijt loo-tto u.c., was com¬ 
pleted in about A.Di 40-^, when the Greek navigators of tlie Indian 
Ocean ventured nt last to sail straight across hum the Somali coast 
to the southern tip of todta^ without approadiing Arabia at ali- 
A full description of voyages from Bat^'giuui and Barbam to the 
ports of the Pendun Gulf and the Red Sea is given in the Periphis of 
the Erythraean Sea, written in A.n. 70-80; it also mentions n colony 
of fncliaus at Socotra. As a result of this Greek conquest of the Indian 
Ooeatt. pepper was obtauuhle in abundnnoe at Athens in S8 n.r.. 
and s Bud^ist gravestone with wheel and trivia, creeled before 
the end of the Ptolenmic age. has l>een discovered liy Sir FlindcFs 
Petrie at Alexatulria. 

In the course of the four ceututit'S Ijetwecn llie sunultanebiis estah- 
lUhnient of the Mauryan Em]we to India (c, 324 n.c.) and tliat of the 
Seleudds in Western Asia (c. 303 n.c.) unci the discoviuy' of the 
mcuisoons by the Grtck navigator Hipj^us in about 45 b,c„ India 
was inrought into closer and cliw< r ccMilact with Syria and Egypt. 
Maiitime trade was fosteml by the Ptolamifis’ policy of cstahlishing 
direct cummnnication with India, thus freeing the Homoi] Empiro 
from commercfAl depandenco on the Arabs. Under the Pox Romana 
the policy was. m&intaiucd in the first two centuries of rlh; Christian 
eia, and mtonies of Roman and Ej^yptian tradco settled in the 
pitnctpal sea-ports of Sourti indin. Spicca, periuines, pearb. |nxdmu 
stones. Hlllta and muslins comprised the chici merchandise in demand 
ihraiighuut the Romaii Emjum. Indian imports included the linens 
of Egypt and Babylon, toj>ju! from the Si?3i, rorol from the 
f^^vwnl, ami wine, gold and silver from Rome. The balance of pay- 
mimts was entirely in India's favour, which raffled the voice of iTinj' 
against the annual drain of a hnndred rolElian sestertu. 

The discovery of the monsoon winds on tbi: Arabian Sea, the 
demand for luxury articles in the Roman Empire, and the by-ja^jug 
of the ovcrlnnd route through the Iiostile Parthkit kingdom, made 
possible by the direct contact between Uio ports of the Red Sea and 
those of the Arabian sea coast, unnmKiiisJy facilitated inlerttnitse 
boiw^ India ami the West, and sea-bomt' trade with Rome 
flourished up to as late as the ^th century a.d. The dties of the 
Pufijib, the lower Indus valley. Sauvfra, Kashmir and Gandhara 
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Ncuiie lod o( Indo-Hdkniatic culture. Besides.Taxila and Barbara, 
fifi gab , Hathura and Minnagani were great cosmopolitan cities of 
India in this period 

Urban Life and Luxwy 

Tile MOindapiJUio. or 'Questions of Stilinda’, contains a glowing 
desedptinn of Sagnla; 

Tlicie is in the country of th* Yoitakas a Rtfnl centre «jf trade, ■* 
dty that b ealkd Sagak, situated in a delightful country, well- 
watered and hilly, abounding in parka, Eanlcns. groves and laiws and 
tanks. » paradise of rivers and niounlaiiis and woods. Wise ardiiteck 
liave laid it out. and its people know of no oppfea^ioti, rince all their 
encniics and advcTsarics have been put down. It is brave in 
its defence, with niany and various simng towers and ramparts, with 
superb gates and cntrance archways, and with the r^al citadel in 
its midst, white-woUrd and deeply moated. Well laid wit are its 
streets, snuaies, cross-roads and testket. places. Vt/ell displayed arc 
the intJumMable sorts of owtly merduindise with which its shops are 
filled. It is ridily adorned with hundrals of ulms-halB of various 
kinds and splendid with hundreds of thousands of magnificent 
mansiuns, which rise aloft like the inountain-pcalcsrrf the FfhnSlayas, 
Its streets arc fiUicd with ehfphjints, horses, csfriagBS and fool 
passengers, and crowdrsl by men of all sorts and conditions— 
Bt^manas, nobles, artificeFs, and servants. They rcsound with cries 
uf wnJcQnie to the teachers of cv'erj' creed, and the city is ihe resort 
ol tl» l ea ding men of each of l!ie different sects. Shops are there for 
tiic sale of Banam muslin, of Kotumbara stuffs, and of other cloths 
(if twrious kinds; and sweet (vlouis arc esihaled from the baaaars. 
wlterc all sorts of f owerc and perfumes are tastefully set out. Jewels 
arc tfaerc in plenty, and guilds of traders in all notts of finely display 
thcir.gooda in tlie bazaars, which face all ({tiarteni of the . 

Two other w-orto, ^^itsyi.yana's Kamafiatra. or 'Precepts of Love’, 
and the Wrichchhaknlika, or "The littk Qay Cart', attributed to 
Sfidraka, fill out tlw picture of the age. S, N. Das Gupta plaras tlie 
fonner in the second century B.C. and the latter between the first 
century a.c. and the first century A.b, The KimasGtra ^ves a most 
vivid idea of the sophisticated oiban life of the time, along with a 
classic definition and enumeration of erotic practices. The home of 
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the Hrtwi dweller,« Kilgarakfl, to quote Keith, ‘boastsall liu? luxury 
0 l the aflE, soft Couchs, a sununer house Id a parJc beds strewn with 
llcwers, and swings to amuse the ladies wlio ^uire and tend teat to his 
leisuiu luonients. Much of his lime is devoM to toikt; he must bathe, 
be anointed, pertamed, and gurlauded: then he can teach the ea§e 
birds winch sumiund him to speak, of eajoy tlic brutal spectacle of 
ram or cockfights, both faixiui^ amusements of the gilded youth of 
*bc pen^. Or, in the company of the ladies of the demi-monde, he 
may viai the parks outsicki the town, returning home crowned with 
the flowers which Uiey have plucked. Tlmre arc caucert$ to be 
attended, biUltts and tfaeatricol spectades lo be visited; he has a lute 
beside him so that he may make music when he wtH, and a book to 
read at klsttra. Boon companiona and hanger-on of various ranks 
the ^^taA, Pithomardas and Vidu5akas of the teats are essential to 
hi^happiness, and drinJdiig parties arc not unknown, but the ideal 
forbids mere rude licence; even in bis enjoyments the man about 
town aims at elegance, moderation and a measure of dignitv. He 
condeseends to the use of ttw ^tmaeular. but blends it with fianskrit 
thus Indicating hu fine culture. Hetaetai are essential to him, but 
they am not without accomplishments: indeed the Karmisfitra 
^mands (tom them knowledge cncydopaedlt. including poetic taste, 
^ most famous of Ihem .achieved great riches, as we feam from the 
dc^tiem of the pobicc of the heroine in the MpchchhakatikaT and 
as m the Athens of Pericles, discussions on literature, music and art" 
must often have afforded the partJcipjmts a pkasura which amid not 
expected from their own wives, from whom they dHirauded 
chjicfren and cart for tlirir hom«'. 

The Mtkhchhakatika. a social drama, reflects the cosoiopditen 
character of Ujja^nl, the diy of Hs author, (t is in many wnvi 
tJwqtH, with itn mftly inrndtig fht ond great variety of inciclfniB ajui 
ctoclcrs, some of whom are recognisable raodem whsin types; the 
gay IS m fact remarkably raodeni in spirit. Its here, on hnpoveiihed 
Brilhm^, represents the beau ideal of Indkm manhood of the time 
wooTO by the Strands ol Hindu ami Buddhist thought. His sincenJ 
love for the heroine, a courtesan, by no means conflicts in that liberai 
^ witli his i^ually siti^ conjugal love. The courtesan, true to 
s of Lbv^. rrpuls*s the villain of the piece, and 

by W virtue ai^ fidehtj- tveniualJy wins the hero. Both ire finally 
restored to wedth and happiness through a change in (he ruling 
djm^arty, brought about by the political intriKurShich fornirth! 
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Thf Mfichdihakatil^ « not aoStaka, but a prakaia^. The farrncf 
deals wi^ heroic or courtly life and the laUer with the life of the 
contmrin people. The former tdtes for its materiul on the epics and 
the Puttpas. and the latter on the Biihatkatha. Amonp the social 
dnunoE in Sanskrit, the pahn ceitainly goes to the Mrichchhakatika; 
others of importanoe being the Mihilunldlia^'n of Bhavabhiltt and 
the i)e\1-Chaiidraguptnip of VMkhadatta, 


Hgiknistie and Scyihian Ehntenfs in Indian Aet 

From the fiist century u.c. Indian art was vitally influenced by 
RontanCKGrieek motifs and techniques from the north-west. Indian 
architecture had asshnilnled the Pcmtpolitan bell capital and the 
addorsed animals, fneiian sculpture at Btiarhut and MathutS. Bodh 
Gayi and (Jdayagni ei^loited the luteipiay of Iranian patmeltes. 
msettes and honcy-suckles, and the %'arions centaurs, grithns and 
fanciful animals, in elegant and acodeiuicaily composed patterns. 
Such influences had penetrated through S^chl even to Amaiavatl 
(second to fourth century aj},) ; hut these were integrated everywhere 
into an art which was thoroughly original and Indian in Its spirit 
and e^cecutioii. Just as in the Mauryan age the Fcmepoliton pillars 
and bell capitals, animal carving and decorative motifs wen: re¬ 
fashioned by the genius of the Indian craftsman and sculptor to make 
the A^kan pilUiB some of tiie finest uchtevenvents of Indian monu¬ 
mental art, so in thdr turn the diffused Inter iniluence# of Hcilenirtic 
Asia w'cn; tboraugfaly asshnilatcd and absorbed into an Indian style 
which ts direct, and pulsates with life. Imported ait becomes oold 
and formal; original art Is always warm, supple iuid expressive, and 
in India it ret'eals in its rhyrlim. pattern and compontion the tran¬ 
quillity and harmony of life as a. whole. For seviiral decnjdes the 
Buddha image, a inlxttuv of Indian sage and Greek Apollo, 
devi, hglf Indian and half Romitii matroR, and Kubera. ahalf Roman 
and half Indian or Scythian noble, with his consort HSrlti as a happy 
Homan tn other, flourished of course along with Bdlrnistic diariot 
and apparel, Eros and Bacchanalian scene; but within a short period 
the direct and vigorous expieaaionism of Indian rdigtous art asserted 
itself over Gandhunm Eidlenism. 

Tlic statuary of the 5aka Ku^Sna kings. Kaniska. Wema Kad- 
phises and Oia^fana at Mathuih. w^hicb belongs to the last quarter 
of the first century aJ}., Is characterised by a faea\‘iDess of tnodeUing, 
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Stiff four-€qu3ie pose devoid of elasticity, and ajppiJar treatmml of 
the drapery that bettay it ss beythiaa raibta' than Helfeoisitii: wotk. 
The oopetors and satraps innuted tho ilonuun abd Pnrthkn 

practice of eFoctiiig stitucs of deitied Caessrs or mortal sovereigns, 
Soch deificalton. which is entirely foreipi to India, is amply fndicaied 
by the erctrerae rigidity and atruganoe of posttne of tile statues, 
while the heavy appard, boots and cteorath'e borders of the doth 
are franian-Scythian, Yrt the Scythian tradition <ri flat linear and 
angular composition is later on thuroughiy asshnihitcd into the 
Buddha image-mating, which profits Erom both the linearism and 
Uie stress on angles and planes, espfcmUy in the lamiliar triangular 
treatment of the seated. mcfUtativo posture of the Tathagrta, 

It is somewhat curious that the inteiiude of Gandhlrim Hdlenism 
hr the evoilutlon of Induui art ig encountered onder the auspices not 
of the Greco-Bactrian and Paitliian ruleni but of the later GrecO’ 
phile Sakas and Ku^auas. riiough Uic Candiiaran school was quite 
active and prolific from the rtuddlr of the first century dx. to t bi* 
fifth century aj>. Just as it was blgssoming forth into a new and 
unique creative phase the Huiu invasion gare it a deatli blow. 


/ nUr-citlitmtl 

Wiut, one may ask, wu the infiucnoe of Greek Fciencv and philo- 
sophy, and of Zoreastmuism. in this period of unprecedenti^ contnet 
between cultniEs on Indian soil? It is well known that the Hlauryaa 
E^pinor’s request for a Greek sophist to be supplied nJoi^ with other 
gifts from the Sekucid Coort was not !ic«li?d. In India BrihroyinicAl 
thought was already mature and partly sj^teraatfeed. »od even the 
heresies could not make any hroeids Into it. The Stoic doctrine of 
prtwidcnce OT fate in contcroporary Greece was not subtle enough for 
lu^m philOTCtphcm and sophista. On the other tuuid. t^re b 
r«fcn;ncE to an Indian philosopher visiting Socrates some tiju* before 
4«i &,c. If this tie n fad. the absolute idcalim of the Uiianisad* 
well have influence ITato, More probabh- k the infinenU ofthc 
on (he sacnoc and philomphy of PvthagoraA. 
hqiwBy i^l^fa IS the mflucncc of the oonoeption of the Word or 
on the of the of the Stoics ond Nco-Rutonifa. 

Indw IS indebted to Greece, however, for astronomy. Her tribute lo 
the Ya^-aitM for t!ds gift is warm and vivM, a., b leccmied in a wefl. 
known passage in the Girgi Sajphilft; ’The Vavanas are indeed 
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haibaniins, bill Mtnnwmy oTTgiii.ite(i wills theni a^d for this they 
must be venerated as ^odii'. of the tivc liuiiait works on 

astroRoiny are derhred froni tlie West, vi£., Romoka Stddhinta mid 
Paaliht Siddhinta (named after P<usl ol Alexandria, c. a.h. 378), 
Clement 'wns the fiiat Greek jitulo^oplser to meatioii the Buddha, 
althmigh Buddhist [nis&ionnries, known as the Ttieiapciitaes (Thera 
piitiTi) of Alexandria Hnd the Esioncs of Palestine, wore familiar 
figotes in Uie iMisiern McditerranKui, It is to these Buddlilst niDiils 
iliiit Christiaiiity owes certnhi limdaBScntal conecplions and. 

Ses’erd Christian historians refer to the hulebtedness ol urtliodox 
Christianity to Buddhism's observance of strirt celthiKy, ndic wor¬ 
ship, use of tile TOSar}', and other lituaLs and auslerities. Indian 
figures found at Meanphis in Egypt indicate that under the Ptoteiriies 
Buddhism and Buddhist festi^'ub were w'elt known; while nn inscrip¬ 
tion fioin the Thebaid is mentioned as being dedicated hy Sophon the 
Indian, Accoriding to a Syrian legend the cult of Kn^na-V^derva 
was pfvvalent in Syria as early as the second century' n,c., having 
come by the familiar overland trade mute. Similarly in Iran the 
temains of a Biidilhj&t monastery have been discovered in the 
Hdmand basin in S**H*n- There is the littlo-knowii but sigoifi' 
cant fart tliat a Parthian prince guw up his thrane in order to accept 
the life of a Buddhist monk in the second centoiy A,d. In SeLstan, 
Bactria and Afghanistan considerable remains cd Buddhut sltrincs 
have been preserved. Sdstan tn parttoilar possesECS written evidence 
in the form nf tnscriptinns going bock as far a& iix) ft.c. at least. 
F. W, Tliomas mentions that the curfy Uignr Turks of Central Asia 
developed a Buddhist Uteiature; in Oxiona u Buddhist lit vmtun; must 
have existicd from about the ootnnicnot<inc:nt of tho Christian era 
nm nn g tLr Kn^jas ami Takharinns, Such was the influence of the 
Budilha's name and message 011 the iKpular imnginatiDn thioughuut 
Central and Western Asia, after liic Afohan mixsionarie^ icached the 
Medhntanean, that ECvemJ ivliginiis kaders in the West asarrmed 
the name of tite Buddha. Terebinthus. for inslatice, declared himsdf 
(o be a new Biiddki, acetnding to ArchcLiiis 276). The Buddha 
himself has liccn accepted as a Christian sahrt under the title of -St, 
Josaphot. Prinoe of India, Buddhism sko shaped the doctrine of 
Afonichflcisini its founder Mani, who ilourishcd in the third century 
took the name of Tath£gata oiut paid reverertee tn tJic Buddha 
or Botlhkatt^'a, On tltc other iiatid. tlie doctrine of incarnation in both 
Manichaeisn and Christtanify may liavc influenced the conception of 
the multiplicity of Avatims la Vai|naviatn and .IfahayUm Bmldhi^. 
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Insj<Je tier own territory India was o&ermg her varioas thdstlc 
faiths to the large numbers of Yan-anos, Satas and other fonei^ers 
that she wtvs absorbing as pennanant dements of her jiopulaUcjn, 
Cfiristionity, a relatively new leJjgion of the Hediternuaean which 
fad hardly risen to the status of mote than n local creed, bad eaUb- 
Iishod several churches in South India by tlie end of the secosnd 
century A.n. More sigtiilicant, liorrover, was worship of the Snti-eod 
which was introduced mto India in a peculiar form by Zoroastrianism 
in the Scythian-Partluan period. The BhSji rdiefe of the second 
ocntuiy n.c. diow Sflrj-a with two fanale atternktits driving a four- 
horeed diariol on the back of two lieavijy sadptured nude demons, 
tbe evy^irits of Darkness in the 2nrDastrian myth ui Mtihi^ Thr 
hgurcs on holdback which fomi ihe escort arc foreign; thev have 
Iranian stimipsw It is possible that hole the Sun represents the 
Bii^Uha as the Ruler of the Universe, indicating fusion of the Indian 
n^on of Spiritual Chaltravanl and Llie Zoioaatmii notion of 
the Spirit of Light and LUe. In the Maihuii Mttsttwn, wu 
find the Sun-g^ depicted as acotpuknt figure sitting on hi«! haunches 
on a chanot drawn by four htases. His body is clothed and he has 
smail Wangs on his shmildere in Iranian fa^on. The sculptuie is 
dated about Lhe second century Ajr. TTic Bhavifyapu^na definitely 
w^tes suu^orship. which the Wagi priesthood brought from 
Sakndvl^, wdJi some ZoroHStrian rites, and mentions SJiinba, the 
son « Kp^a re^msible for the introduction of this lorm of Suti- 
wnrship, Mfilasthana, or Multan, is mentioned ss the original and 
most wood place of Stm-worship in the Pmfittas. This was also tins 
^ wh'ch came imder the occupation of the Sakas. Ray Chaitdhuri 
idrtittfiw s Kaspdraim (Ka^yapapura) with Multan. Since 

the Indo-Sc>^hnui period Sun-worsliip has found a safe though 
obecuic fyomer m orthodox Hindubm. 

India, Parthra, Iran, Egj-pt and Rome were tied together mteUectu- 
ally as parts of one cultural wothL India freely adopted through the 
c^tunes dements of Iranian administration, HcUmiatic aH motifs 

the Khara^thi. Iranian and 
neck Irehi^u^ of GieccKRonian coinage and notions of 

Greek agronomy. On the Indian side her religion, phfloBophy and 
way of hfc went to the Mcditexranean by the land and sea ronlcs 
from Taxila and Pu^fcalivati and Barbara and Barygara- her 

and supported by the lure 
of profit from the Ijt^tive trade with the Roman Empiroin the Weat 
and with MaJaj-a. Clima. Ceylon and Indonesia in tlie^. And 
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Uie scholar, the numk and the txiii&r went Ibrtb the mt of tdsunly 
storyrteUmg. hlany ancient folk-^sUnte of India, ^ embodied in Urn 
PaficHotantTn and the Bitop^ed^ nugmted to the Meditenaztean, 
wheze the viell>known Aesop, who lived at the oaort of Croesns of 
Lydia, tianslated them into Greek; and another Greek vemkm 
attributed to Barbitis appeared in the third century a.d. In a Greek 
comedy of the second century A.D., a shipwruked woman hnds her¬ 
self <m the Kanaiese const, the local people actually speak in the 
Kanareae dialect in the play. More than once the chequered, idatosy 
of mankind has revealed periocts of brisk inter-culturri contact and 
even understanding. The imperial age In Rome between Augustus 
and Nezd’^d the foreign Grdi^Bactrian wd Scythian interiude in 
India liih^ed in such a favbd^Ie epoch h^both Indii^d the West. 
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THE SECOND REFORMATION 

THl TRAKJFOnirtftTlOtl OW BUDOKlfM 
INTO A %VCI11L» HiTLISlON 


The Rise of MahSySna Buddhism 

THEcenveiitrnn of the geiiexiU Buddhist Conndl at th« Kuoddavaiia* 
vihini at Jalaitdlmm or ICMmlra tmdcx the aegis of HabSraja 
Dova^tia Kaisara Katii^ka {c. a.i>. 7S-101) wjts a momcutotis event 
in the history of Asiaii cuitoto. Tfak oonkroncey atUoded by hve 
huodiod monks from aU parts of fndfa, ^as intcndiHl by Kani^ka to 
clarify the Buddha’s teachings, whtdi wore being diveigontly ratcr- 
preted by the different Schools. Ttuc Council codified the Buddhist 
canon according to tbe Sarvistivilda school and ushered in a new 
phase in ttur development ol Buddhism called the hfahat^na, which 
gnidualiy apreail during thr nmrt five centuries over Middle Asia. 
riitmt. McingoJia, Japan and Sontb^eaat Asia^ hiduding the Philip- 
pmm. The term 'Yiria’ means Pilgrimage, Path, or Way of Life, and 
the libhayldia litcroUy means the ’true' or *grcat* Way. or Pilgrimage 
of the Bodhisat tvus (Bodhisatm-Vana), who sacrifice themselves for 
the salvation of sufierirtg humanity, as- oontiosted with the Way of 
the Itearer or disdplc working out his mdividual aalvatiou or en- 
llg h t» mm^ In Buddhist lilemturi; the term Htuayfina or the 
'iittl*', 'low' or 'hase'^ Way b very seldom used; it Itns been popn- 
hunsed b>' Chmese scholars and pilgrims. It wfli be appropriate, hi 
w^r to appnedale adequately liie development of Buddbiai 
doctrinm, to cscliew the term fCuaySnu and return to the familiar 
terms Smvaka«3i'Bna and Pmtyckabuddha-yUna. which were used in 
the Sanskrit texts referring to the career ol the Arhat. It may be 
recalled that there is a relief panel at Gaudhlra (second to fourth 
centuiy a.d.) depkttng the Buddlm to a goat-car, symbol of the 
HlnaySna, 
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Buddhism and Chfisiianiiy as Witrtd Faiths 

The rise to proiiimence ol the MahS^artgiukas. devdoped the 
idea of the eteraa] Buddha and the dynamic notion of the Bodhis- 
Attvahood, and of the Sarrastividins, who ccmtrihuted the cotKeption 
of the Trikiya. or the three bodies of the Buddha, took some decades, 
until the Kupdalavaiia Council ciystallissd these new irtfae into the 
Mahayaiia, wlikh repn^sented, indeed, the vktoiyof theSan^ti'iilda 
school then dominanl in KSimka. The first steps in the evolution of 
Buddhism into a world-wide rdigkm were synchionous with t h n se 
that were likewwe shaping a despised faith in the South-west comer 
of Asm, another tndiiiig pot of peoples, cultures and faiths. Christ ^vas 
born in Palestine m at^t 4 or 5 n.c. and put to death in<>st micUy 
in the reign of Tiberius. Paul of Tarsus, the man nsponsihle for the 
sei^lion of Christianity from Judaimi, preached the religion in the 
middle of the first century a.d. in Asia Minor, in Athens, in Corinth, 
and finally in Rome itself, being put to death in about A,l>. 67, in the 
reign of Jsero after the great fire in Rome,. It is a strange coinaiience 
in World history that MahSySna Buddhism suid Christiaiiity wiere 
both formulated as fuUy-fWgcd religiona of world-wide appeal b the 
same peraxL Both stressed the taw of love, thus meeting the world's 
need; the filler to revolt against the narrow Hinayana ideal of the 
Arhat'a todividiia) salvation, and the latter against the Stoic phil¬ 
osophy of detachment. Due to persecution the history of Christianity 
fedi^ out for the nrart two centuries, a period during which MahSyimi 
Buddhism recorded its triumphs In eountrv- after cauntrj' to Asia 
Human history can hardly record a more fndtful and far-reaching 
humanistic movement rban U» spread of Mah5yimi Buddhism. N*ot 

eyenthepropagationofChristianitybroughtabontihepeaceful many- 

advice to dviliiation that was assodated with the evangd- 
tstog mission of the MohSyana, across Ihe bleak high-lands and 
burning deserts of Middle Asia and the perilous Bastern seas. 


Kani^ka and the Kusdnas 

Kantika belonged to the KusSna section of the Yeu-chi nomads 
oi Central A^, who. on being dispOared by the Hfitias to about 16s 
Ba:.. entered Boctria and Gandhare. and crinqiiszed large ports of 
Northern and Ceutrol India. Like thdr foreign predccessoiB^ «m- 
tempnrsmes, the Yavwtm and Sakai, they too were Aryanised, 
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Kudphiscs li emlmc^d &uvism and styled himsdf M^eivnia tbc 
SaWoor on bis coins. His father Ksdpbises 1 was a Buddhist. 
iCani^ (Sanskrit: KanJ?^) was also a Buddhist, and pmbahly 
micd from c. A-D. 78-101^ ovor an empim that extended from Kapiia 
to the Eastern U.P. and hum KJsmira to Vidt^. At Lis capital, 
Punifapura> be built a marvellous wooden tower 600 feet hi^ to 
enshrine certain Bnddlta relics, which elicited the admimlicm of 
foreign travellers in later centuries from Hiuen Tsang to Al-Binmi, 
At his court assembled such worthies as Aivagbofu, Chomkat 
NSgarjttm, Aiyadcva. Kumiiiahibdha and Vasumitra, who became 
hnniortal in their special fields of leaming. The Emperor’s liberal- 
mindedness is amply shown by the divemity of his coins, which 
honoured the Hindu. Greek. Sumerian and ^ruastrion deities that 
were worshipped in tile various regions of his far-llung Empire. 
According to one ojccount, in. A.i>. 90 Kani^ka sent an army across 
the Pamirs to the Tarim basin to dispute the advance of the Chinese 
gaieral Fw Ch*ao in that region, and encountered on ignonnnions 
defeat. Pan disappeared from the scene shortly afterwards, however, 
and Kani^ka seems to have succeeded in esUblisliing his suaerainty 
over the greater port of the Tarim hasht, including Khotan, Yirkand 
and Kishghar on the southEm caravurt route, and obtaining certain 
hostages, who were detained at Kaniska's capital dties, Klpi^i and 
Purusapura. Kburosthi records recently discovered in Chinese 
Turkestan offer evidence of the rule of the Ku^as, It was the 
security of the mid-Asian caravan routes, which the Etnpiie 

was to establish after the centtiries of struggle between the 
Romans and Porthians and the Hflpa migrations, that accounts for 
the brisk Tndo-Qunese inteFCtnuse of this period, and for the spread of 
the MahkySna in Hiddle and East Asia. 


AStraghosii, /Ae CrfoU/r qJ the Classical Sanskrit Epic and 
Drama 

The convention at Kundalavana was presided over by >he disr 
tinguisticd Buddhist palriarch Vasimiitra and was piubably attended 
by such celebrated idtolarsand phUosophera as A<tvagho$a, who was 
elected V'Ice-President. Vasumitia and Nfigfir^una. The names of 
AiiVaghofu and N&girjuna are famotis in the Buddhist world. 
Mvagho$a was a rare, many-stded genlos, unusually %'eraatile and 
crest tve, VVinienutr characterises him as ‘the most important pre- 
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decessor of K:ilkfAga, and as theocatorof epic, dTsituiiic And Iriica] 
composiiiunV He was incked iJte ftrai of India's classic poets, and 
perhaps wrote the earliest clasaeal Sanskrit kavyiis, airticinating tlu; 
later acfaievonrats lit jioetiy and drama He was also a great philiwo- 
pher and Ungnht. He probably hatted from Ayodtiya or Pafolrpufri. 
and was forcibly carried off to the coitir of Ranifko. A Tibetan 
accaiuit menticinj that he was an excellent miutirian who uiymted the 
tasbaTOf and travelled about the country with a cJitrir of male and 
fcn^e angiiis, whose iiKlancholy songs alKim tin: vanity of existence 
enthralled vast crowds and won them over to Buddhism, i-uing 
fA.D. ^1-4195) speaks m superlative tern© of ■Kagarinna. De%u 
(Aiy atlcva), luid As\Titjho?a of bygone age‘. who were revered in 
Inthn go^ :iud men. He attributes to Aivaghosa amliomiup 
of ibc Budilbachimta. the Suirafaftldlra. and many songs, which wwe 
c[i£mtr4 al ^lui Buddhist sariciuariea. About \he BudiJli^cimdta Iw 
ob^cs tjjat 'it is widely read or sung throiigUout the fiv-o diviBons 
ol India, and the cmjntriss yf the Southern Sea’ 


Aivaghosa^ ilu Pod oj Buddlia-Bb^stvatism 

n« Biid^achartta was tlur rust and most outstanding npic on the 
life of iJie Bud(^ It © wTUten in the manner of Vfi tmSi but is 
su^nor to the Ram^yana in its artistic design and faullkss poetic 
s yfc, v.imu ucd Ijaricui mthoul being umate. h gives u flue claMrcat 
Impression to that inteoBe personal toveond veneratitm for the sutier- 
hiiinan figure of the Buddha which form Qw key-note of thr new 
dispensation the MaMyllna. AS.-afiho^ portray^ Smttoma 
BipT-niM tAfija.piid(»U) mui:ti gs tho Kghibhlntg and tKe 
^radpu porlniy Sri Kri«n a. Ua, di™. Man 
ihTa'aM'?""' Tal^u liu attahltd b tin Suddhadiarita 

Buddhas to secure the welfare of all betitra (XVl 7 «' AiK.ii„f.i 
sarrenju- fdanmagati) and intense reverb (firaddhli a£ od^ to 
the exh^cd figure of the Mastcr-^the greit SiZ 
passtonatc at a parent. the remover of dut and stealer of sonmv fram 
the seekers of the refuge (Solwsya baita ^pagataniiipj hot only in 
^*aRfm?a's Buddhacharita but also in his Swx ihJ 

dominant n^ 

M<i vividly 
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In hii Saundanuutnda, whct« he <te9cnh«a htnu dt in tlie tale of 
Axhat Nunda se]>arating himself from bis Tiawisome uife. SuniiAij, 
tfir poet acbiavef; a mnrvcUous tklicocy and elrgnnce not to be fmmd 
even tn the BuddhadmiiU. Thoiigh a, fnontc, as a tme Indian poet be 
b Inmni ar with Vat^yana^s ESniasatm. 'By their gutfes, display, 
gait, grace, amiks, feigning of Miger, infatuation and pleasant voices 
women havu captivated the body of divine and royal teem,' Two of 
his delightful descriptioiis of womcii f6!]ow< In the Bu ddh ttc han ta 
'the women of the city rush to see Prince Ciiutama as he goes out, to 
have a glimpse irf him from the house-tops and the windows'. 
'Hampered by their failing girdles, they scamper up in the greatest 
baste, pushing and jostling one another, and scaring away the birds 
on tlu! roofs with the daiteiing of their £^ttjlcs and rings. The lotus 
faces of tfie fair ones, leaning out of the wiikdows, make It seem aa 
though the wmlU of the hmiss were decoi^ed with real Lotus 
blogaoms'. Tlte seoand describes a sleeping beauty: 'And one 
lay-' tcspkndont, holding > flute m her band, «h^ her wldte 
gmnuynt slips from her bosom, like unto a river whose bunks laugh 
with foam of her waves, and in whose kituses long rows of bees 
delight*. 

Ttie poet is diieci and simple when be deals with a sitimtUm of 
p-it finp, 'With deep longing and many a pain did she bear mo in her 
Wumh; all ha’ dforl hath comc tn nought; why w'as sJie moilier, why 
was 1 her son?' And when he deals with, the elcrml weiitUB Im siiii- 
plicity and delicacy do not leave him. Unst elegantly does Gautama's 
duirktm explaiu to the Prince the onsliiught of age when they 
encounter on the toed n grcy-ltaired old man who is bent over fns 
staff, and whose limbs tremble. The Pdnee asks: 'Is it a process of 
Kature, or the sport of destiny?’ The charioteer replies; 

“It is age whicli has Irtokon him,—Age, 

The thief of beauty and destniycr of strength. 

The source of care and the end of joys. 

The foe of the senses, the vanishing of memories. 

He, too, has sucked at the mothfir's breast 

As a little chihi, learned wolkiite hi the course of time. 

Gradually bn grew big and strong, a youth, 

Gradually age has ov'ertaken him.* 

A^gbo$a's descnpiion of the sptritusl seer, or Guru, is dassk: 
'A man's eyes may be dosed but he alone cun see among people with 
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«y<^ Op^. Tlioiigli a man bas eyes, yet be comiot see unless lie has 
the eyes of wisdimt'a The poet is untinestioiuiUy at his best when be 
deals with the theme of adoration for the Crest Seer (Maharfi), or 
the Great Compassionate One (Hahiik&nipika), 

Hero, hnalty, is the poet's graceful ponrayal of the Bodhisattva 
Ideal, which played sacb an important rote in the Maha^'ina doctrine; 
‘He is oanfiidcied the highest persOD in the world who, after attaining 
the highest and final state of thingis, desires, heedless of Ills own toil, 
to teach his ldlDw»inen how to obtain tranqnlUhy. Leaving aside, 
therefore, thy own worlt, take up those ol stc^y character, work for 
the wdl-being of your lelloW'mRi, and hold up the lamp of wisdom in 
the darkness of night to creatures who are waudeiihg, enveloped in 
darkness'. These wards are put into the tnauth of the Buddha when 
be speaks to Nanda tn the Satmdarananda. 

Alvaglu^ was also the author of the drama called Saripntia.' 
Prakarana, in which he deals with the beanUful episode of the oon- 
versiun of S^rtpntra and MaudgaJya^yan^ two of tW Buddha’s most 
distiuguishEd disciples. In addition he is credited by many modern 
ficliolars, as well as by Chinese authors, with two ollior famous 
btalikyana works, the SutrilaOk^ra and the 
The former is sometnikes attributed to Mvagho^'s younger onu- 
temporary, K umatalSt a; only itagmenU of the work survive. Tte 
latter is regarded by Suaukt as of paromoiint irnportance, bemg the 
first at tempt to system ise the lundamcntaJ ideas of Mahfiy&na 
Buddhism, bestdes representing one of the mam authorities for ail 
Malifiyana schools. It was ASvagho^’s poetic treatment of the 
Buddha's lovo that hoiped in no small measure to usher in the 
efflorescence of Gandhiran an and Utihiyfina absolute idealism. 


The Jajliienee of ihe Trio, ASvag&ofa, JV^ar;H»a and 
Aryadeva, on Gandhdran Ari 

Two other distinguished philosophers, Nagar}una and Aryadeva, 
are generally sssodated with (he rise of the Muhlyajut. Both Hiuen- 
Tsang and f-tsme refer to them. According to the former A£vagho$a, 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva and Kiunimlabdha (Kumarolfita) were con* 
temporeries; he called them 'the four suns which illumined the 
woiid'. There b much utKertoint^' about the life a tut works of 
N^gariuna, who is sometimes confused wtih the famous alchemist 
and Ttntrika teacher. He was bom in Vidarbha and was extremely 
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learned in the Brahnianical SSsiras. It was lit who fortmUaKd the 
doctrine of ihf void or snchness {iQiij'a or toLhnta) in bis famcHH 
Hadliyamlka-iBitra* whidi has won liim a lasting plate in world 
philosopliv. In the same work he also distinguished befwten two 
tniihs, tht convcntioiial truth and the highest tniih, wthout whkh 
it is not posdbit? to mudmtmwi «ather ibA: vciid or Nirv^a, which are 
nwttere not of intellectual grssp but of lotuUtve wisdom (PrajSS). 
Other importont works attributed to HagariunA are the Sata^- 
hasrtkapnijriitparainita, the Daiahhfimt'VibhE^S-^Sstraj and the 
Sahrillekha. l->tsrng speaks in high terms of the last work aind ol^wes 
that in bis day it was widely read and menior^ed to India. NSgariiina 
later became head of the University of Kolatida, and was mettled 
there bv his famous disdplc Aryadeva. who vros of Sinhalese ortgiti. 
Sr>'adcV4 pieacbcd Buddharo for sometime ni Prayaga, where be 
showed great courage in cemdemning the uuperstitton of the multitude 
thronging to bathe to the river. His most famous work fa Cholub- 
Sataka. According to Witit«n)ti 'down to the present day* KSgar- 
iuna's Madhyamika Sastra. together with Aryadeva's Chatuh-Sataka 
or Sata-^tia, and the Dvidak-nikaja SSsim. farm ihegroundwork 
of the faith of the Sanron sect in Japan*. All through the works of 
the famous trio, Airaghofa, N3gaTiu°® ^tid Aryadeva* the emy 
patriarchs of the Maliayina. worship of the Buddha and absolute 
surrender (ktupa^ati) lor urdpntly expressed, akme with the 

various metaphysical doctrines* as the key-notes of the new sjHcm 

of faith. . . *T, 

At the aamt rime as tlte Ufa and career of tlio Compassionate One 
were being depicted in thf Buddhacharita and the LnlitiH’istara 
(composed sometime in the second century a,u, and ttanslatirf mto 
Chinese in a.O. 30 (l) the Greco-Buddhist art of Gandhara reached its 
peak* having begun just before the birth of Christ and perfected its 
style in the reign of Kanfaka and shortly afterwu^. in the second 
C^tuiy A O - Tlie composition of the early Maliayana tc^ts the 
Cidmination of Greco-Buddhist art in GandhBm and Malhurfl 
ilowers o! the northern garden of Buddha Bhigavatism— were thi^ 
synchronous; and there Is no doubt that the proi^tion of 
Maha>'ina school was enormously aided by the artists work. The 
superb rdic tower btdlt b>' Kan4h*’ Puru^apuni, which ej^tm 
the wtmiier of aoix«ding centuries, fa e^dcaoe of the rote of Gand- 
hanin art in spreading the new dispensation. facilUatcd both by the 
increasing devotion to Buddha worship and the anthropomorpluc 
representation of the figures of Buddha Sskyamuni and the seven 
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past Buddhas, as well as the Ciaoi Compassionate Ones—thfi Bodhi- 
sattvas—AvaiokiteSvara, Manpriri, Vajrapani and Maiticyo, 


Mah^Sfta and the Cosmopolitan Ku§d^ 

The ori|^ and spread of the MahSyatta can be adcqiuttely under'- 
stood only agnmsl the mtellectual and social background oft lie time'— 
the metaphysical movements in Knfiia-Blt^gavalknv and in the 
MahlLsafighika and SarvSstIvada Buddhist facts, and the soda! 
changes brought about iti Northern India by the assimUation over 
well-nigh four centuries vf Grt'dcs, Porthiaris and Sakas.Ti’ho adoptJNl 
die Indian religions but maintained intimate cnnncctlons with 
Western and Central Asia, especially in the duid tuban-mcrciuititG 
and eosmopolititil epoch of the tntperitil Ku^as. According to the 
AftasShasrika.-Pmjfi&p5Tamjta. One of the earliest IhluMyana texts, 
it is observed that the Mahayina teaching would orf^ate In 
^n&{Htha (South India}, pass to easteni countries, and prosper in 
the norih. And it was in the north, from KSpiia to Mathuro, under 
the Imperial Ku^Hpas, that time and place s^'rrr imtircly faVTiiiDibh* 
to widespread evangelical enterprise, Sanglm of Uic Four Direo 
lions', with constant intercourse thnnigh out-going rnonks, scholars, 
artists and merchants, and incoming pilgrims, tnidciB and tTuvellers,. 
Tlicricj under the impact of diverse races, peoples and faiths, early 
BudrlMsm gradualty evolved into a w'Orlil faith. 

The cosmopotitan character of the Empine is $>*mboUscd 

by the quadruple ruduie of ICanifka's imperial titles, Ihi' 'ilaltlrSja' 
of India, the 'fVvnputm' of Qdna, the 'Shaonano Shao' of tran, and 
the 'Kaisarn' (Caesar) of Hellcnistk Asia. The tcJigtiuis eclcctidsm of 
tlie age is remarkably illusltatctl bj- the Inigc number of gods and 
goddesses of different fmtlis tlmt we 8nd inscribed on the various 
Kus^a coins: Erahmoitka], Buddhist, ZoiDostrian, Elamite, 
Sumerian, Greek and Roman dcitics^m all lepresentcd. The pon' 
tbeon includes the following: Babj’lonfan ddttes: Nana or Nanaia 
(the principal goddess of Urok; Indian Nana), and Hero (tlcra, the 
principal goddess of Syria). Greek and Roman ddtifa: Maiianbngo 
(UinervaJ, Aiooaspo (Ana), Hierakilo iHemkta or Hercules), Hclka 
(sun god), Selene (mocui goddess), and Rinm (Rome). Iranian deities: 
^fcmdocono {Mooda), Oriogtio (Verethraghna). Mithm (Mithras or 
Mithra; Vedk Mitra, sun), Miim (hlihlm or sun god), Mao (Mah enr 
moon godj, Qanindo (Voraisti), Athsho (Alash or Agni, fire god). 
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PliajTO (Farr, <ire fiod). Shaoreoro tShahrem^). and ArtJothdjo 
(Aidjlialiiilil or A^avabislita). Hindi! deities: Siva (Mahe^vnin and 
JiantB). Opjdio (lia), Onuiw (UmS), Orlagno fViitiahany. Mitbra 
(Mitra). Ottm (Vaniiia), Oado (Vata or Vayii), Sarapis ^amaj. 
Skaado Komaiti Bizago (Sknnda KmnSra ViSMia), Bisa^ fVi«akha>, 
Maaccno (MaliSscna or KSrttikejra) and GapeSa (mentioned only by 
uamey. Finally, Buddhist drities: Boddo (Buddha), and Oduobou 
Sahamana (Advaya- Buddha ^byainuni). Before the less dxdUred 
foreigners came under the spell of .MuhAySna Btiddliism, many were 
the tlictBiic colis of Hiodoigin that appealed to them ttUHt than 
its (ajdniitavada): the worahip of VSiaideva. and 

Ar)uiui. Siva, Skiinda and Vi^altha (mentioned by Piflmi and 
Patadjall), and Mihira or Aditya (worshipped at ^Multan and 
Knshriiir). 

It was the tloctrinaJ developraent in Buddliism tluit widened its 
appeal so enormously. MetaphyacalLy. Mahayann emjiliasis on One 
Mind, In contrast to HinaySna roAlism, suited the stidnsof a wwld 
religion. SodoJlv, its emphasis on the seiMoigctful pArunitas of the 
Bodhisattv-a raiher than on the negative. «Jf<iaitt«l tcstikd^ 
virtues of the Aibnt fulfillcid the needs of a wealthy, ex p a ndin g, 
hctcTiigMieoiiB empire. Ethically, the hope and prmnis^ of the 
Mnhrtj^ rri , 'Buddha, yn shaJI become', that alJ Benticnt beings, 'as 
pummnis os the sands of the flanges', even those who are low, 
ignorant and wicked, shall become Buddhas and win their vrsy to a 
universal mrvfina thrmigb the iradiakarunfi which moves the lender 
of the CaravTin, were aJfcogctiicr congruent with the Uheralistn, 
optimism and striving of th* Ku^fSpa age. 


r/i<! Doctrinal TrdHs/omfl/ion of the SimpU Primitive 
Creed into a World Faith 

Tljr dlderenott bctw>een the Hinayani and the SIah5y3n(t ore 
largely niatteis of emphasis. The dotninanl ideas of the MahSySna ane 
found' in the Pali Kikaysts; but n whole age and a dilTcreni social and 
intelltvtiid dimnte separate them. Stchctbatsky- apUy pomted out : 
'The hfatory of iriigions has scarcely witnessed sucli a break between 
new and old within the pale of wliai nevertlwless continues to claim 
contmon descent from the some rcltgfous foundcf'. In comparing the 
Mahayana with the Hinayana, and also with Hindu Bhigavatban, 
the ftdlowing poinU of difference may be brkfiy indicated: 
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(l) In tbc FTlruiySna, tike BudUbu b n hbtortcd Bgunr, 
^alo*&niiini. In the Mahiyfiiia be becomes meCaphj'sical-^termJ ainl 
absolnte^ Such a refnimatlan sceii^ to occur in all pbilosophicai 
tdigions, or m religions that adopted liy people with a m^a- 
physical bent of mmd, and it has bWn marked in firShmanbm^ 
Buddhism and Christianity idike. In Brjhmanism the paiatlel move¬ 
ment is associated with the development cf tlv? Kri^-Vasudeva 
cult, Kn^Mp the friend and t^-achcr of the Fandavos and leafier of 
the Vrifpi clan, is ideolked and npathetisKiH!* metamnrphosed into 
the mctaph>*siciil and religious figure of V^ude%'a-V^i^tn In Buddli^ 
iszn ihe MahSsiAghika sect amtnbutcd notably to the devdopm^t 
of ilic notion of the metaph3^0iil Buddha. 

(a) Side by side with the above doctrinal change stress is laid on 
vonermion* gmoc (kajuni)* and ^aratlSgatt. The paraltcl devoloptnoni 
in Brahmanism may be fotind in the tnUre PiheharStra tit^taliire and 
the Bhagavadgiti, in whidi single-imnded devotion to Kfi^^ alone, 
without reference to* or even vdtii the abjuiadcm of^ any oUier 
Dharmap b held to k-ad io ultimate ^vation» For seve^ oenturies 
the foreigners that were being Ary^bed found llieir satisfactiem 
more tn the iaTa^^Sgati of bedh and Buddha BhagavntiEm 

than in the Indian ptistosopliicat and ethical doctranea. The Ebagn- 
vadgiti and thf boddhajinapdtidt^i^ or the Lotus of the True Law 
\%h^ latter w^as composed at the beginning of the ildnd century a.d. 
and translated into Chinese a.D. 265-316) axn the respective gospels of 
Kri^na and Buddha Bh^avatism. and both ore saturulcd 

with bhakti m well as metaphy^ic&l idealism. Both expcnmtl that in 
spiritual life faith (^ddhJi} comes iMddie knoivledge. The Gita 
He who iias faiths perseverance in liis quest and mastery over the 
senses gains knowledge and quickly attains the virprcme ptace% The 
Pundonka simtlady asserts: Tt b not only by reasoning that the Law 
b to be founds {t is beyond the pale ol reasoning, and must be Ipained 
from the Tath^gata^ Such MahatTum works as the Saddhomm- 
ptiod^ka and Mahilyfiita Smddholi^ada^ which have given inspira^ 
tion to mihions of Buddhists in Chma,L Japan and Soutliecn A^la, bear 
the distinct impress of the Bhagavodgti^i just as th e odomtion of the 
BuddWs footpimls in Gandf^ini, Amorftvatl or BarobofSiir stems 
from the worship of Vi^nu-pSda in Bhignvatbiti. 

(3) Another feature of the Mahiyana that disiingukhes it from the 
Htnayana is the doctrine of Trikai-a, the Thrw Bodies or Mani- 
J^ations of tlie Buddhaf fa) The DhaimatSya* or Essence, or Ideal 
Nature, imdivMcd and common to al] the Buddha^l. Tlib is the 
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Absolute. thcTnmsot?ndaitiJortbeTalliiLta; fb) The biainbliqgakSyi^ 
or the manitetation of BUaa. which varies iiccorfing to th* planes of 
the different Buddlios. This ii the superhuman body of the BuilOh^ 
enjoying his bliss, wisdom and glory, as it is manifest in saints b 
heaven. Gods ot livara; (c) The NirmaMkaya, or the loving and 
serving human Buddhas, his incantations. These arc the human 
bodies of the Absolute, as it is manifest in impedect bong*. 
Tft the Trikaya doctrine ognin we see a metaphysical position 
^l yniiar to thst of Bbigavatism, the ObarmaJeaya conespondh^ to 
the Brahman, non-dual, ctema! and unconditioncr!. the Sajnb- 
hogtikilya corresponding to the Xord or I^vara. snd the Nttm&^kaya 
corresponding to every Individual soul, or the Avai&m immanent in 
every human being. But MahSyina theism as embodied in the 
Saddbarmapundnrlka emphasises that it is only in appearance that 
there are three Manitetations by tncatw of which nirvana can be 
attained, via,, that of the human being, that of the Pratjeka Buddbi. 
and that of the Bodhisattva. It is only through the transcendeiilal, 
supra-himiaQ compas^on (inahtlkanml) of the Buddha that all of 
them, as many as there are grains of sand in the river GangiS, alike 
attain cnli^tcnment and beenme Buddhas. Hmdirisin. Jainism, 
Christianity, NistorianiEro, Slaideism and Manichaciam have ^1 
probably contributed to Ihr formulation of tlie Maliayana Buddhist 
theory of Tritaya, which sought to clarify the relations between the 
Boddha^riaJt; and the world; and all have ptobahly stimulated the 
assocbtcd religious teal for ndief o( the world's sorrow, and the be&f 
that the divine grare of the Buddha and thf Bodhisattvos is shed on 
all bntrwnity. The Mah 5 y 5 na Trik&ya dogma subtly integratca the 
notions of transoendnnee, incarnation and divine grace and umferlins 
the dynamic idea! of the Bodhtsattva, bending compasaonatelv over 
the piin and suffering of hiimanityi otjd direetiog it towards the 
Absolute. 

(4) The MahhyUnu ennetives of an infliute number of Bodhisattvas, 
all of wliom have token the vow of attaining omniscjcnce of 
saving alt sentient ercatures; according to the Hlnayana there b only 
one Bodhtsattva. Gnmama Sakyamuni, It is the jneamations of the 
many conij,Kissionftte Bodhisaltvas, Padmapim Avalokitravffla, 
Mafijuiri, Bhubajyuiija and others, anti the b^h legends enrhodied 
in such a work as Aryainru's Jitaka-mSll, wntten some tune tti the 
third century a.o. in the elegant KSvyastyie. that have providMl the 
inspiration of Asian art through the centuries. The famous twenty* 
fifth chapter of the Saddhormapuadarika. devoted to praise of ibc 
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Bodhisatm Avalokiteivara, mentiwis na many as lbiity-*two bodies 
used by him for the sake of saving Humniiity, and for the sake of U*b 
merit to be acquire by adomig him. This dcvetopnient is of 
importanoe in the evolution of both leligion and art in the East. The 
^Tahasabglilka sect originally intioduced the word Bodhisaltva-yana. 
and it vt^ only bier changed to Mabiyana. With this shift of con- 
teinplatis*e focus from the BuildKa to the Bodhisaitva, Buddhist art 
entered its golden age. rnipnrting dynamic spirimal. even super¬ 
natural, attributes into Ihe fomial and frozen cult imtigt!. 

(5) By llie early eenturies of the Cbrisiwn era the doctrine of in* 
canuitum, or aratilra, had etncrgeil in mom tlutn orus rdiginn; but h 
obtained its most sublime symbolic atpreation in the Mahaj-ana. 
The notion of incarnation wns popuJutised for BbiSgavattani in the 
MoliShh&niia atu) the BhagavndgTti. In the second and bivt centuries 
o,q. we find the PafkluufUra doctrine of the vynha rntderfying the 
wtu^ip of three Hajufestations of the Supreme—\^'udt’va, SaOkar- 
^a and I^radyumna. It appears that the ArsuniBcd foreigncnii were 
attracted to the! worship ol Tiod acoording to the three-fold or 
quadruple arrangement based on tbe state nf cousciuusnesa. The 
womhip uf the four vyObas along with that of Kri$na..V^udci'a. is 
well-nigh five or «x ccntuiits old. Tin? epic conception of Vi^u’s 
avatara then aiosc in order to rescuE a disEUdered, unrighteous 
world. In Zuruast nanism there is the tbictrine of the hiiian]atjon& 
of Veretbrnghm, who b sunietimes idetiritied wiib Vritnighna or 
India. In ajriatbniiy there ilevcltiped the Docetk heresy, a belief in 
celestial incarnation. The KttsSiria Empire, especially in Its north¬ 
western iringp, ootitoined lotge nvunbeis of foreigners embracing 
different faiths and creeds. There is Itttk doubt tliat Maliayona 
Buddhism w*as inilucnced by the avatira Idea current at the rime in 
both Tiidia and tlie West, and gave a profotandly meaningful int^- 
pretation to the innumctubln incaniatiotis of the primordial or cosmic 
Buddha, for the alleviation of tlie world's sorrow. In the Hinuylnn 
\vd certainly encotmlcr tiw idea u( past Buddlias, some of whom were 
venrrated in tiw stupas of the third erntury ii.c.; but the conception 
of future Buddhas, and the Mesoiarue prumbe of the PundarikB. 
belong endusively to the Mahnyfina. !n spite of the muJtipiidty of 
inezmatimis podted by Bhogsvatbra, Snivtsm and l^evMam, they 
cotitmn no hint o! the grand Mah^ySna conception of incarnation, Ln 
which the umomciiible ini'amatimis of the Buddlia, post, present, and 
future, move in a mysterious field (k^tra) beyond comprehension, 
'sometimes as on ignorant being, someiimra os a.holy moo, santetimis 
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in the midst at and sennet imes in the state t>f nirvitpa. 

tnaching tiJic troth and re vcaline all thennarlds in oneqwt' (Avataqj- 

iaka’sStra). . 

(6) Pu* Jtahayana stresses tlic ideal of the layiimti and tut 
BijdhBattva tath'it? than that of the nionk or Arhat. The worid be¬ 
comes in the aiahSyfina a veritable heaven tor the Iki4hiBatm|a 
spiritual iUmninatton, unselfish teaching and compassion to his 
fciIow-nicn; indading the sinners, debandwes and out^s. Nir^ 
is realised when the root of the evil paasioiis is reinoved. Thus Nirvana 
becomes Saipsaia and SanifiSra becomes NiroSna*, In Tathata both 
Sarpsam and Niniilnji find their true roles, Nini'anJi in the Maliavnim 
is an Eternal Becoming luther than a definite episode reached after 
death, as in the Hmayana. Zmpho^ shifted from the horndesm^ 
and asccUdEm ol the original creed to the pTucHod and aknitetic life 
qS man in the coromutuly, in wliidi the individiwl emulates the great 
nmipassioii and sdl-Imgetfulness of the TJodhisattvas, The new 
ideolc^ no longer identified society with miuj's desires and woes but 
with his nimUp—the haven of earthly potential Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. The phenoimmal world Vf»sstill regarded ^ ^hcraeial 
and illusory, but man's new goal was the abdilioil of intUvidt^ly 
and ihc mterpenetratierrt of self with Sfrbitnal bcatitUM 

replsccd t he ncgatit'c aim of crasatwm of stiffering. and the eminently 
virtue of compasHon and oHruism olitaitwd a profound 

metaphvsical basis, . ^ 

f?) Above all, in the MaMv'3nfl, hi contrast to the Hluayana. there 
wi the strrs on universal Nirv4na; groonded in the concept of the 
universal mind; Ihte gives hirlb to a unique moral code ol uiuvomal 
compassfon to all sentient heines. The entire system of Hlnuy^a and 
Paiamis IS now orfcntisd to the new Paramtt5s, and the goal is not 
only the removal of the wurid's sorrow and auffcTing but also the 
establishment of a worid fratcruity: a view of life that cnthraJkil the 
itnoinnatinn of the loreignets. the Bactrian Orecks, Iranians, TtW' 
chb, Kbolanese and Chinese, from Ihc firat to the seventh century 
A.y, In the Avataqdaka-sGtra, or the Garland of Ffoweta, one of the 
subtle and profound rdigiotis scriptures of the worid. we r^d: 
The BodhbnttsTt's great oompasnou is awakmed in ten ways: whtn 
he secs beings without refuge; when he sees th«ii led into a wicked 
; when he observes them poor and wUlitmt a stock of merit: when 
he sees tlumi sleeping in the midst of saqisSra; when he so® them 
practising evil* whai l>c sfi€S thffn boiund by dcsji^^ tthen bt s«s 
thcra drowning in the ocean of sarpsHia, when he sees them ftmenrtg 
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iscnrahlc diseases* when he sees them showing no ambition to do 
good; and when he sees them stra}dog compietely from the Dhaima of 
all Buddhas'. Gmat compassion and a great pitting heait is catkd 
BuiidhA'Datuic. Compassion bTathigata; Tathlgata is compassion, 
tbis emotional abundance did not occur in the same measure cither 
in the original Buddhism or in Hinduism. Jn. Mabayiiu. Buddhism, 
compassion became the essence of the new interpretation., giving 
it a momentous impetiB which catried it beyond tnountainSj deserts 
and seas to distant lands and peoples. 


The Ift/lu^e of the Ku^Sm Re^tAhseince on Middle Asia 

The Ku^aim ^Empire, which maintained its power In Uttartpatha 
for at least three centuries, from Kujula Kadphises {A.n. 15 to 65) to 
VSsudeva and Ids sttccessors (middle of the fourth century’ a.d.}, 
continued in aJl probabUity both the northern and southent caravan 
routes, and certainly the tatter, cstabbshed tntimaie trade contacts 
with Central Asia, China, Asia Minor, Egypt. Greece and Home, and 
welcomed and assimilated HelJeiustic, Si^itic. Iranian and Chinese 
currents of culture. Thruitgh the zeal and devotion of Aicka and the 
rdigious oppartunisiu of the Greco-Bactrians in euHicr centuries, 
Kapiin, CandhiiraaDd KSSmIm were full of Buddhist sttJpas and mon¬ 
asteries. Kaniska whom Hiuen-iTsaug describes as anew convert to 
Buddhism, must have emulated Aioka in the propagation of the faith 
bextmd his Empire, In about f.iboB.c. Buddhwminado its hmt appear¬ 
ance in Khotan, and in about A.o. 65 Dharnuiatna and Ka^yapa 
Mitadga introduceri It into China, whae they translated live ^rt 
suttas. In the «eond and third centuries A.d, a number of Ymschi 
mania went on a proseiytising tnissuii) to China, Among them was 
Dharmaiak^ {a.d. 384), who remained there for thirty years trans¬ 
lating 2JT ^nkkrit teixts into Chinese. Ka^mira was then the most 
important seal of Buddhist learning in Korthem tnrlia and the home 
of the San’istrv£da school; jSlandhnta and PnivarapuA wem its 
most undent and famous monasteries. To thw and other flonrishmg 
centres of Ifcotning in KaSm&n came scholans from Kucha, Khotan, 
Kaahghar and Ysrkhand to learn about Buddhism. Soon the freat 
monastery of Goiaati-Viham arose in Khotan, attracting pitgrims 
from all over Central Asia atid China, and also the Kava-SaligMTfima 
in Baetriana qr Balkh, the confluence of the undent caravan routes. 
This was before the rise of NMandi as the centre of Buddhist studies 
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in the East, if the Roman Empire gave peace to the West for two 
centuries (-44 BX. to A-I>. 167), the contemporary and ^unllv exten¬ 
sive Kn^^a Empire, ^vhich embraced the Hindu Kush and the 
Tarim bflSTti in the north and the Ganges valJey in the east, was 
mputtsible for peace and prosperity far more tlian three centurits. 
in a vtist region that was then the world’s melting-pot of culiurcs. 
The Ku^na age is one of the peaceful, prosperous and dymmic 
epochs in Indian history, characterised by intense politi^ inld- 
IcctnaJ, Tdiginus and artistic activity. It was a time that witnessed a 
great inieilcctnal rc-naissaiice, represented by snch giants as Ais*®* 
ghc^a. Cbaroita. Nagarfuna, F 3 riva, Vasnmitra, SoAghamlosa. 
Kiini§ralata and AryaiOm. It saw the construction of hundreds of 
stupas and monasteries, iodndine the cdebratial stupa of Puru- 
?apttra, built by the Greek engineer Ageselaos, It watnessed a new 
sophutiication and growth of luxury and fashion hi many dties in 
the north, KapUa, Kucha, Nagarahaia, Taxfla and Mathuii, due to 
intimate contact with the Roman world, as is evident from the <hs- 
cover>’ of various types of Syrian glassware, Chinese lacqu^ boxis 
found at Begiam (ancient Kaptia), and the elaborete coifliiras and 
fashions of the helaeiu type of woman in some ul the Gandbaran 
sculpt nres. It experienced an intense popular rdigious upsurge, 
ussochded wiUi the w-oeship of a varietj’ of divinities, Bodhbaitva, 
Siva, Kri5na*Vasudev*a, KirttIkfiyB. Kubcia and Mihira. U saw the 
introditetion and .spread of the Indian Prilkfit dialect and Bral^ 
and Khare^thl scripts in the Tarim basin: these, together with 
Buddhi^ and the worship of such Hindu divinities os Sh-a, Kubera 
and Ganeia. were welding together divergent reiiu-harbarous manads 
who were adopting tudiait umnes, foUfiwisig tprdiatt nirfhods ^ of 
administration, and dewloping an extensive Kuchc^ and Tokharhm 
iitmtureef thdr own, based cm Sanskrit. It was a time o! diplomatic 
foreign misHons ft***! allianoes. It saw tbs Parthian Prince Lokottama 
converted to Buddhism and translatkig Buddhist texts into San¬ 
skrit. It also witnessed the first Indian tnisstan, that of Dluumaiatno 
and Kaiynpa MataAga, to tlie Chinese capital, where a group of 
admirere listened to thdr teaching at the newly founded ^ViBte Hmae 
Monastery. It was in this age of the KusStB* that the CToai^i 
movement of Buddhist scholars and traveilers between Kiinura. 
Uddiy^^^r KSpiSaand Bamiyanontbeonehand, and Khutan, Kucha 
and Kashgar on the other, Aryanised the Tarim l^sin and made it 
the spring-board of Indian cultural expansion to the East in later 
decodes. The Indian cotones, temples and monasteries ol Khotan 
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and Kucha pavctd tlie way for ibe t^xpamion of Indiaa dviljEtttkni in 
East A^, the mission of the fitst and mGst otitstmiding 

translntcir of ihe MaMyttna texts into Chinese. Kumamfiva 383 
to 4 ^ 3 )^ begin nntU alxuit a oentuiy and a half after the 

Emperor Visiidrv'a If sent his embassy to China (aj>. a30). 
By the taid of the third ceniury a.i>. as tnany as i8h Buddhist tnonas^ 
tones had been erected, and them were as many os 3 p70o Tndian 
monks in China. 


The Seeofnd Hely Land of Buddhism 

From the first ap^ruice of Ihe Greoo-Bactriaiu to Kipila and 
Gandbara at the fae^ning of the second century bx. to the invasiou 
of the Epljthalite Runs in about 430 a.o,, a period of well-nigh isix 
centuries, a wliole host od stupas, chapeds and monasteries with images 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were constructed in the region, cost- 
verting it into a verilabic second Buddhist lioly hind, as a counterpart 
to the ancient holy land: of Gautama Saltyamimi in Magadha. Many 
sacred rdics found thdr way there from the holy land of the Gouges, 
and went enshrined in stfipas budi in order to bring health, peace and 
honour to the princes and peoples of the land. Legends were created 
coucemiDg the transport of the Buddha himself to this legion to 
work miTudes; and certain north*WEstem sites came to be associated 
, urith famous episodes in the lives of the Bodhisattva. It was in 
Gatidh&ra and hfathura tiiat the first Buddha images were oon- 
structed. In the north-west they wise at first Apottonian, anri tfin ir 
elegance a sophisticated and insifiidi Hdlenistic and Roman in 
aesthetic ideal and treatment. At Mathuri on. the other hand, the 
Buddha images were modelled after the style of the ancient ascetic 
figures in the neighbourhood induding the Parkham Yak^as, and 
at their best show a tuarveUmis biend of grace and sereuity, dcl'kai» 
and poise. The execution of the Buddha image indeed ushered in the-.l 
golden age of Mathurfi aculptme. Both GundhSru and Mathura work- ^ 
shops sculptured hundrciis of Buddha figures, as well as episodes in 
the life of the Bcdhtsaltva, instflpas and monasteries commemomting 
the most important Yak^s, Gradually the pictv amt poise of the 
Mathura jmaga subordinated the Hellenistic elements of fonn and 
• decoration of Gandhfiia. Yet the Hellenistic school contributed the 
well-nigh ubiquitous diaphanous robe to the rendering of the Buddha 
. figure throughout Northern India. 
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The GcikicthBuddhist Art o/th^ NorUhU'est 

WitJun a few decades this Indkaised GandbSmn sailpture btos- 
somed fortti into wbat Gnmsset bos caQed a magnificent Cotliic 
pkaM. cneountened cspedalty at tbe sites of ancient NagarahSm. 
Hadda and Taxila. This Gotbira-fiuddhist art of the Kabul vuilcy, 
**hararl ^ t i<^ of the third ccutmy onwards, is ilie highest testimooy 
at once to th<^ superbly successful asstmikLian of Gieco-Koman, 
Intnian and Tnduiu traditions and techniques and to the apiriiuaj 
cTcativeness of the human spirit. Bnjther to the RomanoSyrian and 
Palmyrian art of the same period and sueeessor t« the Greoo-Koman 
of Kabnl and the Punjab, it start* from new bases and opcDS a new 
cycle. The rn-ndi writei describes it with great enthusiasm: 'The 
head of some sotemn and bcanicd ascetic almost meads our "Beau 
Dicu"’ of Amjcns; some of ihc heads of "barbarians'' mi|^t remind ue 
of the saiuUon the nortli-west door of Rheims. CertoiD heads in the 
army of .Mam treated grotesquely arc akin, not to Greek art. hut to 
the oontorted. cahoilurist dements of cur Hdis, the decorative heads 
and gargoyles of the thirteenth century. Other hoarded demon heads 
might suggest some "King David". On certaiti diminutive heads of 
monks in stucco wr see again rjit witty, sharp, "smite of Rhetms". 
And that .igain is ahnost on angel of Rhdms, emerging with no tran¬ 
sition stage from the Greco-Romon dvTimty, that tall figure carrying 
fiowei* in a fold of its garment to throw in the footstci« of Buddha*. 
The remarkable roscmhlance berweeti the bead of the Biahma^ 
ascetic at Hadda anil the famous Beau Dii'ti of tlic Cathedial at 
Amlrns, and bftwuen the stucco head of the Devati, now in ihe 
Museum of Fine Arts. Boston, and many a figure a± Chartres is not 
diffituit to explain. A miUenniom may separate thi- Ku52Lnaag(* trom 
the Goldtm A^ of European catliedraJ sculptime, but the same new 
emphasis on hufitan tcndcmcsiiuid the expression of inner focce and 
tension rather (bon dasaical unity and poise that the mystical mox^e- 
ments of both Mahayana Buddhism and Christianity dEinanded. 
produced a frodi, lively humanist ic style. Ibc human hgiiics rC' 
* edved. whether in Gandliara or in north France, distinctive linca- 
□umts embndving all itii> nuancL** of tlic mental attitudes through 
which the Bwlhisattva or the Christian saint was supposed to be 
passing. 

Mah&yfina mysticism had the same effect on the fottraJ conven- 
tion* of Greco-Roman art hi the production of Gothic as Latin 
Christianity had in the West, but a thousand years eatlier—'un- 
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ilD^tcdly hy no tneans ,the less ctarioua of the adventntes of the 
hamamnJnd*. It was HQ^a iconodesm that eattingtssbed thie e^iaat 
glow of human genius just as it had begun to shine, and to brighten 
the art (rf Central Asta and China, to which it was being carried by 
hundreds of monks and artists through Bamiyan, Kdpjia and 
Nagaiahfiia, aciuss the snows of the Hindukuslt The oonquot and 
devaatatkin brought by TominSna and Ms son KihirakuU as the 
fifth century was drawing to its does inBicted dub of the ma|ar 
tragedies in the history of the worUTs art and culture. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CLASSIC PERFECTION AND SPLENDOUR 
OF THE GUPTA RENAISSANCE 


Tki CtnUiries qJ P'^ce 

the Ku^ana EmpE«, as we haw seen, gave peaee to India and her 
north-western borderlands for at least three oentories daring an 
epoch in world history in which the Roman Empire gave peace to the 
West: and it nurtiiietl the expansion of prunitive Bnddhistn into a 
world-wide religioii. After the Maiiryan advance the Kn^as opened 
the gates for the expanson of Indian dvilixation through the UttaiS- 
patha to Western, Middle and Eastern Asia. But India's irontim 
along the banks trf the Oxas and the Kabul were vulnerable. The 
White Hunas. or Ephthalitcs, donunated Centml Asia from ^i 5 l 7 to 
553 * they occupied Bactria (425}* and after bdng defeat^ by 
^hram Got (42S) seized Gandbura. Their signal victory 
over Pctm (484) freed them for raids from the Pimiab 

into Hindustan, which compleldy destroyed the Ku?ana dvilipi- 
tion. The Hhpa invasion of Hindustan began not later than the reign 
of Skandagupta Viltramadityi (AJ>. 455 - 4 ^)* Meanwhile the Styt^ 
ian®. now Aryanised, established and mcraased their power in. 
Western India tmdCT their various satraps. It is probable that some 
other foieignets came into the fluid Indian scene hi this epoch, vix., 
the Sassanhiiis. who held sway over greater SahasthSna in India 
unlit about a.d. 39o-' 400, when these territories, comprising Sind, 
Kathiawar* Gujarat and Malwa* were reconqnered by Chandregopta 
11 Vikramiditya. An inscription in Pahlavi of the re^ of Shapur 11 
1310-379) found in Peiscpolis refers to the Sassanian governor of 
^^asthhna os the as wdl as the Dabiriin Dablr of Hind 

(India) Sakasthana and Tukbaristan. KUidasa** reference to the 
bearded Phrasikas encountered by Roghu on his Western march by 
the land-route from Aparanta is noteworthy in this connection. The 
NSgas of the Vamutifi vaJl^ drove the notthero Scythians towards 
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the north-wcstcnj borderlaiids of fadm. With such dnogcr from 
forefgiwxs Itidtao culture was at a low cblj. But the Gupta Empire, 
tlw suflaasor after about five centuries of the Maiuyau Empire, than 
arose m the Ganges Valley, with its capita] in the andent dty of 
Pataliputra. 

In its heyday the Gupta Empire (ajj, 320-535} extended from the 
Arabbu Sea 10 the Hay of Benijal and obtained atle gmni^ 

Salta and nitets of West and Ncrib-west India up to the 

Balhika re^on (Baikh), and also from the (tings of Ceybn and 'ah the 
islands’ compTi5in| Dv^ntam Bharata, or the Indian colunies of 
the eastern seas. Yet this mighty empire reeled for some time tmder 
the blows of ^the advancutg Hunas. Skandagupta (455-467) wnn a 
memoraWc victoiy over them in about aj), 456, which has been 
eatoUed in the legend of Vilcnnnhditya^ murated by Somsdeva in the 
KathasaritsSgara, The Bhitari pillar inscription refers to this in 
grand kavya style. The farotuite of the goddess of fortune and 
splendour of the Imperial Guptas was shaken and tsjavubed W his 
enemies. But after the batik, 'esdaiming "the victory is won", he 
betook hmiself, like Kp^ua alter slaying his enemies, to his mother 
Bevakl, whose eyes were filled with tea« of joy'. SkandagupU's 
victory was epoch-making, and came five years after the defeat of the 
savage Hfii^ leader Attfla by the Romans and Goths at the battle 
of Oulons (aj>. 451), which postponed the end of the Homan Empire 
in the West by a ijtiarter of a century (a.d. 476) The HiTnas after 
comcilidati^ their empire, which extended from Persia and Kholan 
to the Punjab and Mafwa, tried again under the tyrant Mihrrahuh 
to penetrate into the Ganges Valley, but were again signally defeated, 
by a confederacy of princes headed by Yaiodharman (axi. 533)! 
Settled and Indionised in the upper Punjab, wpith some IminchES 
penetrating as far as ChUraketa and Airikipa pradeia (Eran m 
M&dliya PtadejSa), the HBpaa accepted Saivism. 


TAc Gciden Age of Gupia Chiime 

Humanity lived five privileged cenlurics in India, from the fourth 
to the close of the eighth, under the Guptas ond Har^a, anrj their 
successor, cempsirabk to the age of Peridw in Athens, o I Augustus 
in Rome and of Elwabeth 1 in England. It was the age of the formuk- 
rion of the six Brohmank jriiiJosopliical systems, of the poetry and 
drama of Kalidlsa, Bhiravi, Rumiraifisa, Dandia and VUikhadatta, 
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of the giMt RdactiuiK of th« epics and tlie Puriijas. of tJie Miihiv^a 
metaph>Ht[3 of Asadga, Vaaubandhu, and Dtdniga^, of Lite astnwnomy 
d Aryabhatta wid Vaiihamihlra. of ilic plastic mi of Mathura, 
Vidi^, SSrntUi and Nilimda, of Ibe miiverBitiep d Taxtla, KMandi, 
VikiBinoMa and VolaHd, of the Giinrae pilgrimages to the holy 
land of the Gangies, and of the Hinduisation of South-east Asia. Thti 
age S3.yi abo the Ceylonese embassy to Stamudragupta (in aboui 
A.D. Harm's enibass>' to China (AJ». h-Hh the three missiros 
d Wottg-Hieun-Tiie (a.d. 64J-A57). Yaiovarman's isnbassy to 
QUna (A.D. 731), the iiuBSiot) of Siintanik^ta and Padmasambhava 
to Tibet, and the Pdiava eontributiem to the cotonial dcvelopmeni: 
of the East, and its art, up till the end of the eighth ccnlurv'- Ai the 
age difew to (ta ctuse it witnessed the rise d the P 5 la Empire 
(725-iioj), with its ^eminty citending (ran Gondhaia to KaliAga 
under Dharmapiya {A,0. 77i>^io), and its rmssionary activities in 
Nepal. Tibet, Southern India, Ceyloo and Jawi. For three centuries 
after the dedioc of Gupta power and tttc Kthta occupation of the 
Punjab and Malwa, the lamp of culture and learning shtme 
thtoiigliouL the [iuid, as Hiuen-Tsang foondi. KMmiia to 

Klftcbi and feom Viikbhi to l^raiipti. The Empenns Harsa, 
Ytt^ovanbon, and N^abfmtfa tf of the I’mtiblra dynasty, and 
Dhannaj^u of Ben^, kept alive the Gupla ttaditioir by tlieir 
suocrsfiftil resistance lo fordgn invasion and hy their patronage of 
culture nnd teaming. In fact the gnrat Imitcrid Gupta traditkiu con¬ 
stitutes the dasdeal frame work d Indtiui culture throitgb the ages, 
milised rather than oblltprated by the ihislenu and the Rritbh. 

Yet e™ die effloresocnce of the Gupta age cannot be ade(|iiatety 
appreciated wreept as tin; uuJuiination d the BrShmonic revival tliat 
began ceniuncs bdtxre with Pu^yaniitrj in the north and with the 
Sotavduums in the fiontli, and that gave India tlic popular name, 
'the csimtiy of the Bralimanas', as Miucn'Tsang noted in thcsciTiuh 
century. After the fall d the Sufigo* in the first ccntuiy' a.c.. die 
republican Yaudheyas, who extended their sway from KajpuLana to 
the Punjab, die Btiamitvas, who rukd over a l^e part of Korthtau 
India and prrformed ten .-Uvamedha sacrifices, and the Vakifakas. 
who ruLed Ceniml Intlb fToni their capital al NantU-%-arilbatia 
(Ramtck, ihntwo miles from Nagpur)« suooessfuUy mauitamed the 
Brihmanic oAtiona) resistance iigainst the attacks of the VaTonas 
and Kufaisas. It ta true tiiat the Yuvanaa and the Ku^anaa carved 
out large portions of the north, but they were no lougcr forrignera. 
The Sc 0 huin and Kufaria occupation of ilic itocth for about three 
L 
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cftntuiijcs and a ha]/ shed th a Jaiigc ejilail its forf^gn character and 
stamp; and for these three centuries and a half India was completely 
free from foreign InTDAds. 


The Broad-based, Neo-Brdh'fHafiie Renaissatice 

It was this long period o( order and security that provided the soil 
for the fine flowering of Gupta culture, whose distinctive character 
WHS, in accordance with the spirit of the age, ^>1S6^m il ^^ ri o n rather than 
rejection, integiatiou rather than conflict. The Jropmal GupUs, 
styling tficmselvefi Bhagavatas, or wonhippeis of BhagavSn 
deva, were lir^dcrs of the Neo-Br^hmaidc levival, but gave support 
alw to Buddhist eKpandon, Like the Br^mauic Vi^pu-sthilnas 
Deva-kuks and Dcva-snhhis, the Buddhist and Jam vihlnis were 
objects of tlicir support and prctectron. The Buddhist monaster^' at 
N^andi, according to HhieU'Tsang, was buiit bj- the Gupta Empettn- 
Sakr^itya, which some historians consider to be another name for 
Chandragupta II (Dcv'araja); while the famous monastery* of Dudda, 
at Valabhi in the west, was due to the benefactions of the 
the wmshippeis of ^iva. Ten thousand students could be aocorn- 
modnted at Kalanda, in its six-storeyed buUdiugs, the gifts of six 
kings, Tlwr teachers, who numbered 1,5x0, gav-e a hondred difleient 
dissertations eveiy day. These covered the tlirec Vedas, the Athan-a- 
vttJa, Hetuvidyi (logic), Sabdavidyfl ^Tammar and philosophy), 
Chikitshvidya (medidne), ^Akhya. Nyaya, and Yogrt-Sa^; and 
other subjects such as law, pWlosopby. astninomy and the grammar 
of PS^ni, At Nfilandfi Hiuen Tsong studied all the collections of 
Buddhist books as w dl as the sacred books of the BrSbnmnas. It was 
u.'mid at this University to have diaerent tcachera expounding 
different and contrary , sdiools of thought, thus raising doubts and 
provoking countEr-aigonicnts. Vain^i'ogupta. one of the Uler Gupta 
kings, pve a donafion to ihn MaMySna Buddhist viliSia, the 
Voivartika SaAgha. Other great centres of Buddhist learning of the 
Gupta and post’Gupta era were Ayodhj-S, K 5 n)'akobia, Vidaibha, 
Udayana, Valabhi, Pu^dfavanihana. Udra and KSfichipura: which 
all had tbdr glorious phases, according to the rise and development 
of the different schools of tlun^t, and the patronage of the various 
local njltm In philosophy, iiteratuiE, art and the positive sdences, 
there was a free bOTrowim: between the different schools and oUo 
from the Yavanas and other foreigueta. 
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In literary patmutigc and admmistriition, no distinction was made 
betn'een Buddbkts itnd Nu^ranthas, ^v:as and 

Vai$(Uivas, pore and raised costesi, or even betwwn Indians and 
foreigners. 

The Gitpia Tradition of Religious Eclecticism 

Is Uu spheie of Braiiffianienl religion piop^, thougl) Bbigavatism 
become the religion of tite Gupta empire^ anti though most of the 
Gupta Emperors, and following them the local kings of the age, 
called themselves Paramo-Bhigavatao (worshippers of BhagovSn 
or Kfi^->^^udEVu), they also worshipp^ or DurglL invoked 
her in their strenuous campajgtu! of conquest and defence against the 
invading Bunas, and depicted her on their coins; Siipha^irihiinA and 
Lak^ral appropriately hgared on many Gupta coins. The worship 
of Siva. Siirya :)nd KSrttikeys, the of war, was also popular. 
The breiidlli of Hindu religious belief in the Gupta epoch Is indicated 
by the namesof the various other diviiiities mentioned in inscriptions; 
Kubeia, Varuna, Indra, Yuma, Kumaradevw, Lokapaln Maghavon 
and Brihospati. Otlier objects of devotion induded Nairn, Kinnara, 
Vidyadhara and Gnndbnrva. The Hindu sects that were impoctant 
were the Bhagavatas. Piiupntas, Mihe^varos, and Sauryas; and 
also perhaps the ^ktaa, or KSp^has, as thee were called by Riiien* 
Tsang. Vedic rituals were revived by the Gupta emperors, especially 
the hnperia! horse sacrihoe associated with conquest. Bony other 
Vedic eexeraomes, perioruMd by various V'ahataica kings, find 
mention in inscriptions: Agiu^foma, AptorySma, llklhya, ^odaiin 
Atirfitra, Vljapcya^ Brihaspatisava^ and Sadyaskara. The Brfih-< 
mapos observed the PaarhamahSyaj fin and Agnihotra rituals, and 
vUiages were granted to them lor the pcrfonmoce of these sacriftoia. 

Braluniinica] rdtgkin, as revived by the Imperial Guptas, one o( 
whom, Samudragupta, was referred to as 'the refuge of religion' 
and 'the follower of the Path of the Sacred hymns' and of 'the dictates 
of the ffistras', assumed a syncretic phase, e mbracing the worship of 
a wide variety of Hindu gods and goddesses and the restoration of 
Vedic ccremomcs, while at the same time adopting a tolerant 
attitude towards asceticism. Jainism and Buddhism. No doubt such 
edectidsm aided the spread of Indian Btfilimitnical culture to foreign 
countries. That the Gupta Iraditkm of religious talerauGe and pntnm- 
age of oil faiths, scho^ and sects was maintained in the time of 
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Harya is sliown by lltts Emperor's five-yearly conventinn of the 
AssaaWy of Mok^, at which he used to ofter gifts to sdected 
Budiihists, and heretics, and also to worship the Buddha. 

Sfiiya and Sva In au ccesn oo. 


The Ciasskat Cl^triji^aiim and Systematisaiion 

\yithio a compass of about three centuzies of tiie Gupta nge and 
after a rapid change in the compositiun of the Indian population took 
place. This racial admixture sthnutated inteliectud freedom and 
promoted a tibcml, catholk outlook, a spirit of totense devotion or 
hhakti to the personal god and, as the social expressioa of worship. 
Dumpoosioa to fellow cieattina. An undaunted flight of reason in 
metaphysics and was associated with an atujvrdng prolilemtion 
of sects and the fonnulathm of the pbfiasophical systems. Hindu, 
Buddhist, arrd Jain. 

Of the six systems of Himlu ptidofiophy the oldst are the SSAkhyn 
and Yoga, which are meutioned together in tire AHhafast m, the epica 
and elsewhere. Early in the fourth century A.n. I^varu KrifU^ 
prodoced the SSAkhya Kfinhfi, and this work gave the SliAkhyii 
systetn its final forai. For Yoga phflosophy a similar throietical 
formulation was provided by the Vyasabhofya on tlie Yoga-Sutros 
of Patafijal), ^trodiiced in about A.o. 300. For Mlmilip^ philosophy 
the Sahua.-b'Mfy'a, also composed in about A.t). joo, supplied a 
systemniii: expositiou. M for Vedinto ptiifosuphy. In the Gupta age 
this seems to havn been hkniiried with the Upanifods, One of tfu* 
autharrties reoogniaed by the Vedanta Sutras is of course the 
Bhagas'odgUfi, But the Vedkiita SQtrns also refer to certain Veditntic 
portions of the Mahlbhiratn (especially the twelfth book),se:VETnl of 
which tvpre^nt forms of the Vedfinta diftcring significantly from 
Sahkaia^s toichifi^ and closely related to the systems of the Bhugava- 
ta;&. It was not bafikaia. but Eamauuja who intinpieted Vedfinta 
accuiding to some contemporary tradition; but tlint tradition has 
faded away* Bodli^ynna, wlio comioentcd upon tlie Vrdinta Sutina. 
cannot be identified Kor do we know anything about BbartripiU' 
paficha, DnitnidaHifiiya, Cpavorga, Rrahnianaodin or Tafiku, who 
preoedtui Sofikara and R^mAnuja. and who might have fiuiitishod 
in the Gupta penexL The NyJlya-Vaiirjika systimts of phiiosephy 
received their systemattsaiion at the hands of Gautama, who wrote 
the Kytiya Sutras m the earlyyoais of the Gupta period, and V3ts>'iy^ 
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ana, who Witate hifl fiwnous Nyajra Wift^ya. at the aid of the fourth 
centrny JU>. In tlti* he iHAde a critical study of the M&U>yiimifca 
doclrinr of Sfinyatt and Uie absclute idealism of the Buddhist 
Vo^chliu School. Finally; Ptaiastapada'a Padanliadbama- 
Saflgmha gave a ^’stematic foimulittfon to the VaiiejiJia Sutras 
during this period. 

Ttie schcxds of Biiddhist philosotJhy were even more ^ivu. The 
famous btothers of AyodlJ3fS, Asaligi and Vasubaiidhw, laid the foun¬ 
dations of the Buddhist YogSehara School of absolute idealism in 
about the beginning of the fourth century A.t». AsaiigaV famous vmrfcs 
included the Mah&ylna 5 ani|Xingraha* the YoglchSm-bhumBastja 
and the MahiySna-^Otraiaiikatu. Vasubandhu w^is the author ol ifte 
Vitfiiatika, Triip&rtilca and Paramfirtlia-saptat]. TIie JlaJiaj'ona 
school of absolute idealism devebpod most ri^orausJy the con¬ 
ceptions of the nun-teaUty of the cartcmal utirli! and rite reality of 
Vfjiiana, the essence of DharmaJeSya, wludi provoked acute con¬ 
troversy berireo) tlindu and Buddhbl schools ol thought, and 
between the Buddhist sdioola tlionsdves- Thb era also saw thr reflm^ 
mart of logic, and in ihia field the Buddhists led the way, 
Vasuhandhu’s famous work, Taricalastra, and DirinSga's Xyaj'A- 
mukba. are considcfcd to be among the greatest achirvetnente in 
Indian plulosophy. The Jains meanwhite produced the Tairtv 4 rthadhi- 
gama-sdtTa, which is a remarkable efioit tn systematisation. The 
Gupta age vras indeed an ^loch of fonnulati<*n and systematisation, 
cbriftcatitm and csiticissi, lestilying to the real pliilosophical power 
and orighuility that existed among a latge variety of active religious 
sects and schools of thought* 

Tlie tderance and catholicity of the philosophli^ and rolligioiis 
dbeussinus, which were conducted in accordance udlh establiahfsl 
pfinciplis and procedures, am amply evident from the tellowtug 
polsagc in the &ii?a-charita, which describes the bewildering array 
of sects and of thougli! thai were reprcsoited at a galhtring 

befoie a Buddhist monk-teacher who had been cun^'crted Irom 
BrihmanisTn. 'Then in the midst of tlic trees, while he vras yrt at a 
distance, the holy man's presence was Hiddenly tmnoanced to the 
King by his a«Jng various Buddliists from diffetent provinces 
seated m dtreise positkiiiis, perched on pillars, seated on the iXMdc^ 
redining in bowere of craepCTS. lying in fhkkets or in the shadow of 
the hranclics, or squatting on the roots of trees—devotee* dead to all 
passion! Jains in white robes (Svetambaras); white mendicants, 
followers of Kfifon; reUginus rttuients; asadics who |ml! out their 
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hair; loUow^ «£ Ka^lda; foliowcis of the Upant^ads; Iwlicveis in 
God as a Creator; assaycre of metals; students of the lt;gJ instituiei; 
students of the Purat^as, adepts in sacrifices rKjuiring seven 
ministcriiig priests; adepts in gimmoar; foQowers of the PSfichnittrif 
and others besides; aU diligimtly following tlieir own tenets, pa¬ 
dding, urging objections, raising doubts, rnsohing them, gtving 
et^TUdogies. disputing, sttidying and explaining; and all gathered 
there as his dlsdpliis'. 


Tht Spirit of the Neo^Bfohnmnk Revival 

Bi^monic orthodoxy rracted to the fluid social and intellectual 
situation in several disdnet ways. By about joo~ioa »a:. theMcilil- 
bbfirata in its expanded form and the Uamvadhaimn £Sstra presented 
the Vedic scheme of life to orthodox sodety; but the final systtxoatlsa'' 
tioD of Brfiiunanic nanus from the phitosopbicn] and metaphj-sical 
viewpoints had to wait till the regime of tho Imperial Guptas. This then 
became necessary In order to meet the fresh danger of soda! laxity 
and deviation from foreigners, who though Indbru^ accepted 
different heretical sects of Hindtiistn, and frorn Buildtiism. which 
witnessed an upsurge of fahakti and a new social orientation with the 
rise of the Ifahhyina at the beginning of the Christian era. First, 
Brfihmantsm reacted in the literary field. The tnudifioation in the 
Smritis and the enttncnUioti of Bifihtnanic soda] and ethical ideals 
in the redactions of the Mahflbharata and the major Puranos seived 
the most important purpose of reaffirming Hindu law. custom and 
culture against the incuision of exotic and barbarian idenls. w^liich 
the Yavanas and other Iflecbjchhas were pcxsistenliy introducing 
into Indian life. Whole hingdoms had been carverl out in Gujarifta, 
K^thihwir, 3 iI 3 iwfi, Mahfir^tm and the Punjab in the pre- 
Gupta period by such foreigners and ^Htechchhas' as the Sahas, 
Sa^anians, hfurutidaJ^, Abhlras. GatdabhUlas and Yavanas. 

The early Dhornia Sdtras developed, as we have reen, the theory 
cif Apoddharma and Kali-yuga. or the age of social decline, ajxordiug 
to which the viotalion of duties by even the highest castes was 
tolerated and even accepted, because of the exigency of sodal cir- 
cuiusiances. The Mahabhamta refers to tills, while the BbagavadgttE 
Sod the Puritias inculcate also the Messiaruc hope of the Incarnation 
of Hie future Saviour of Mankind, Kpfna'V^Isudeva, who would be 
reborn os many times as Ihore was a decay cf righteousness, for the 
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protection of tiie viituona and the destruction of the wked The 
divine prophecy that the righteous order of society would be restored 
served to stren^hen the commoD man's faith in his ancient vaJuns 
and insfiturions, and to protect hire against new influences and ideals, 
(oreipi as well as Buddhist. Posstivdy, the Epics, the Puripas and 
the Dharreai&iitTas tduddated and clarified the fundamental meta¬ 
physical prindplcs and moral values that were acceptable to all sects 
and philosaphica] schoob in Brahmanicat culture. The entlw sodal 
and metaphysical bachgnmnd of the Indian and his sch^ of life 
found indeed, as never before, rich, ytgonms expression in the 
voltiminaiis Epic and Pintle litesutuTe, as wdl as in the classical 
Sanskrit kavyas. Sanskrit had begun to be renovated in SuAga 
times, and rtm ler the Guptas it rirtuaiiy replaced Prakrit the 
language of the people. As the great editors and scholars of the Gupta 
age expurgated, added, and elaborated materia! from ihe MaM- 
bhirata and such Pur^os as the Bhigavata, Skanda, Siva, Matsya 
and Vlyu, they not only rescued these from neglect, and even 
oblivion, but took the indispensable first step in defence of the 
Bssentiab of the Brihmaniiai dharma against Buddhism- Not merely 
the Epks but aba the major PurfitiAS were developed to a high level, 
witli tile spednl object of educating the Sudtas and the women-loJk 
of tndia^ 

The rdtgjons movement took txdh an educational and patriotic 
turn. Apart from the egalitarian trends of early PaScharfitro 
Vajfi^avisra, Saivisrrti Saktism and other heresies, the orthodox 
BrShmapa teachere and preachert, as they went round among the 
common people, calling upon the K^atriyas to fulfil tlidr true social 
role in war-like duties rather than in seclurirm in monastery or 
cloister, and also upon the Val^^'as and ^dras to conform to the 
dhaima of their vocations, were rescuing the country fttim the false 
pietism and otber-worldliness that were emasculating the manhood 
of the race. Such prcadttivg went home to the people, who were stirred 
by the glorious traditions of militan' valour of the icgundsiry 
K^atriya houses, and repelled by tlie’immoraJity that was then 
gradually creeping into the Budilhisl SaAgliartlmas, many of which 
were rolling in wealth and luxury. This probably 1 «] to the exclusion 
of nuns from the Sadgha, as' Buddhaghoja mentions in about 
A-H. 500, The Qiinese monk-pdlgthn, l-Wing (675*^65) have 
been struck by the accumulation of wealth, the granaries and the 
host of servants, male and female, in a Buddhist monasters', for he 
did not consider these as wholesMne, and stressed that the monk's 
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tnu* atui wsis to wadi rrirvi^. SotKi the Epics, the the 

HitopAdirfa and the Psukhatontra were to take the place ot the 
Buddhiit jatakas, although the fonner were written in Sanskrit, 
iht Ijugua of the Gupi^ 


Kdlidasa't RughmatfLiaitt mtd Sanskrit Kdvyu 

Kaiifiaau'ft Raghuv3i0iriai|i, composed at the be^innine of the fifth 
centmy according to wivctai autliurities, is the saj^ of Gnpta impcriaJ- 
isra. Although its central figure is RSnudiandra, il describes a great 
Dig^njayu reminiscent of tlie ronifucst of India by Samii^ngupta, 
whose horac'-sacrifioe finds an echo in the Mala^rikSgiiinutrarp. A 
model maliakfi^yn, it is concerned with all the goab of human lift 
af^d iintulnemtes the attributes of the true Indian character, as 
found in the Raghu dynasty. It darifiixl and restated the 
Prfihmanical and idtials of life, and at the same time set 

forth the supremacy of the Butitihisi virtue of compa^on, as in the 
stoiry of DiUpii's offer of his body to a lion in exchange for its victhn, 
the cow Kandini; whkh is rcmintscent of the jataka tegend of 
Gautama sacrifidiig himself to save the tigernrabs fitnn the jaws of 
thmr hnngiy motlurr. 

Ghssjcal ikutskrit kliiya w^s saturated with the spirit of the N«o* 
Br 3 hniaiiicat renaissance, conccniwl as U was with the rfcstoratieai of 
order and stnbility to the troubled earth, the final siihiugntion or 
exptilsi<m of tlic ‘dSnu^a Mlechchhaa*, and the aiI'>fottnd well-being 
and prosperiti' of the people. Hari^^a's famous panegyric fpra&isti) 
on Sainndnigupts.inscriberl on a pillar at Allahabad (c. A,n. 3.15) is an 
excellent example of tlte kavy'a style. Tlie Mdul moment \n'tum 
Gmndnigupta I in his old age dtoosesSamudmgupta as his Eieft before 
the court is vivkUy described: * "He is nobk"; with these words be 
embraced liim, tremors of }oy betraying his rmotion: lu' gored on 
him with tear-filled eyes, following fils evciy movement and weigbing 
his worth—the canrtkre rigbed in relief, and gloomy wore the faces 
of bk kinsfolk—and said to him, “Do thou protect all this earth".’ 

Two nnti a half centuries after the Imperial Guptas tliuen-Tsung 
refers to Sanskrit as the Tangtuige of the cultured classes, including 
tile Buddhists: the best Sanskrit, both spoken and written, being 
that of Middle Indio. But there were, be noted, variations Iroin the 
original soioce and siandard, which by use became the nonn, and 
gave rise to vulgar dialects removed from the pure style. As a matter 
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ol fact, even tUe Buddhifi* and Jain philosophers and literary mm 
now began to write in Sanskrit, which Tepboed PMi ond the Praknts 
aa Ihc language of the common people, imderstood from odjc end ^ 
tliecnntiiiimt to the other, and even beyond m South-East As^ This 
WHS all the nwHU necessafj' smee b«»dcs the popular Buddhist J^takn 
stories, which attained wide cclehiity, important Buddhist kivyas 
such as the Buddha-charita,-the Saandamnanib and JatakamilA 
were written in Sanskrit and appealed to the Hindu 6Ute. To these 
KkUdfiia’s Ragha^mpfem and Kumirasambhavaip. which is con¬ 
cerned with the sanctity of the Indisin hoRic and fanttly, serwsd as 
reioindere on behalf of Btahroanism and the Brahnunk social order. 


The Mtdtiai A^mnitation of Bdie/s bettte^ Brahtnanisor 
and Buddhism 

The secan£l.way in which Bralimanic culture met the challenge o( 
Budiliuwn wTi hy taking the wind out of its saila; it accepted the 
Btiddlm as nne of tlif ten htcamationfl of Vl^un. The Hindu masses 
were thus imlnccd to accept a heresy as one of iho various comply 
inteJloctoal dr^ua within the fidd of BrShinoiiiatn. While m the 
social side there went mlcr-matrisifies betw-'fn the ro>'al fainilies of 
India irrespective of their hcittg Buddbtsi, S^S‘3 or ^a^tiava, on 
the doctrinal side there were a mnttiHl aasimilatkin and InU-gratton ui 
(togttms nnd beliefs. Vi^nu, the serene Vedic god. resting on thi* ^tces 
of etenuty before the creation of the cosmos, bersunc In the <»«pta 
age, through the doctrine of Ineanjation, a dj-nanric ^vioor of man- 
Idnd: h» MessJaruc picmuisfc and redecminB love for hiananilj' being 
akin to that of the eompiissicMiatc Bodhisativa of Ma)»3y5na Buddh¬ 
ism. The dj-mmBm of the deity in both Hahayonn Biiddliism and 
refoimed HWuism hronght religion closer to tlic h«in of the maa«, 
and was emmentty suited to a cosmopclitan epoch in which worship 
Olid work had to be wicmdled. In (act the cult of sdt-sacrifiee, service, 
and contpassion for ail oeatuns stands out i.w the coriMon feature 
of all faiths in the Gupta age; and the ideal of Harmonising work and 
wotahip, activity and serenity, was grirn cla^k otprearfon m 
KUitia.'u’s poems and dramas, whose chaste and eh^gant langu^ 
has been a .■untroc of inspiraiioii to the Indum ihroogb the centorics- 
Bnddbism. roeiuiwhile, had itself undergone a profound change. 
The early etnplmtk dwiamd for a break vdth Baips3ra and the 
adoption of monacblstn for all by the new Mahiyana 
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interptctattanj whicb reccmcilcd the worldly and thf religicms Ufe by 
identifying the Bodhisattva's peace anil activity with the life of the 
wcurld; nirvS^ ttsdf now meaning not the flight of the Alone to the 
Alone, but a dj'nainic, etexna) and infinite otrtpotmng of the One-in- 
the-Afi. Further, though Boddhi^m completely repudiated the 
Brahman ic social gradation and dassification of duties according to 
vatn^ and stage, or order of life, the soda! climate of the Gupta age;, 
characterised by the intcr^niixtare of castes and caste functions, left 
little diflemnee betu'cen orthodoxy and heresy in this respect. 


Tlic Ittt^rc/utnge belwien ^akaydna Idealism and Veddntism 

Thirdly, BrShnianwm reacted at tlie inldlecttud level. Buddltidm, 
which appealed to the aristocracy of inteDect and remained the 
religion of a very small tninority of the Indian people, developed 
exceedingly subtle, complex and elaborate metaphysical doctrinea 
which crystallised into as many a& dglitcen sects, mentioned by 
Hiiien-Tsang; the most important being liic htidhyamihas and the 
^'o^ich^xas, developed by AsaUga. Vasubandbu and 

other great patriarchs in thr Gupta period- MaMyana motaphy'skal 
speodaitons. some of which represent the higluist Sights e ver adiieved 
by the human intdied, provoked energetic reacth^, lejoindcrs and 
recoRcfiLaHons In nrtliodoxy, the most significant being the Vedinti 
^'steni. Literaiy histetions attribute the particutar Upanhptds that 
arc exdusively' Vcflintic to a period several centiorka after the 
begintung of the Christian era. Such is the Mlmdukya, with its 
commentary, the GandopSrilya K Writes. which is pro^bly of the 
seventh century. Between the first and fiftli centuries, the 
pfailosoptiical systems of Brahmanism were evolved and formulated; 
all of them resting on the notion of Alman, Brahman or the Universal 
self, Blemal, omnipresent and identical with tho Absolute. In the 
Vedflnta's rejection of dualism, and its stress on the doctrine that the 
dberete and manifold phenomena of the world are real in so far as 
they are grounded in the Abwlttte, Atnmn-Btabman, and its 
oomUary, that man's bondage exists only through illusion ur Mlly3; 
and that as the veQ of his iUnsion is dune away with, his bondage and 
salvation, transmigretian and mukli, cxistEnce and nun-existence, 
become identical, we reach not the borderlands hut the very heart 
of the Buddhist principles of Suchness and cosmic vacuity or riloice, 
which must themselves iiava been iafiucnced by early Ved3ntism. 
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One of the most biilliani Mahayiim texts, the LaAkSYnlfiiH Satra* 
probably composed eariy In the fifth century a.d., act ually compares 
the unroiUity oC thi.' pbanoniaial worid to the liorns of the bare, the 
son of a barren womun. and tlie drde of fire that b produccii when 
(I burning^ stick (nlhta) is whiried round. Such a nfirtioo, along with the 
posithre oonoeplion of Taihagata*fafbha (the womb of all that m«f<a 
in SiichTic@)i which is vefl^ bj* llie pbenofitetiai appeaitmccE pre¬ 
sented by the rperation of the anuos^ fermed an integral part of the 
development of VcdSntic non-duafity, which nm an almost parallel 
couree with the uncompromising idealism rf AsaAga, Vasobandhu 
and Kumarihi and ^oAkara., so often referred to by Hinen-Tsang. 
This similarity to the doctrine of Atman as the eternal agent 
the uncoTHiitioned is recognised in the LaAkhvatara Sfitia. which 
stuteSj howeverj that ‘this explanation of Tathhgata-garbha as the 
ultimate truth and reality is ghrem in order to attract to our creed 
those heretics who are siiperstitioiuly inclined to believe in the 
Atman doctrine*, and that tftt teaching of a philosophy which blmits 
of no soul or substance in anything {naiiitmya} would frighten 
disciples. On the other hand, GaudapSjda, one of the most famous 
precursors of the Vedanta system and perbaj^ himself a Buddlust, 
liiHy assimilatHi tlic doctrines of cosmic emptiness and Suchness 
of the Buddhist schools of Mfidliyamika and Yogfehara, and readied 
the cnuclttsion that the tJpani^dic tloctrine of the unconditioned, 
eternal, untvijTsal. silent Atman is tlie some as tie Buddliist idtitnate 
reality of noti-dual, eternal, undefinabJe stlenl Vijfiaiia or vacuity, 
*fron) which there is fio ctwntng into Being in any manner as the 
Buddhas have slurwn*. 

WTiat diflerentiates \’edantism. with hs stress on "neti, noti‘, 
which is in dose accord with the Madhyomika doctrine of the Void 
(isnyath), is the essentially positive doclrine that Brahman*Atman is 
trausoeoi^t, and yet eternal and omnipnesent. given in every 
moment and phase of conspousnesa. Gnudap&da'^s conclusions thus 
led the way to the itinterpivtation of the Uponi^ads on Buddhist 
lines, which crystallised in the hands of SaAkora into the pbilofiophy 
of the Vedanta. SaAkare could not bnl have been Infincnoed by the 
doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism; tlie)' may oven have bi^ 
fiaurishing still in his hotnE-land. At the tune of Hiuen-lsang s visit 
In the Seventh century Mahi-Koiola, Mobora^ra and the KcAkntta, 
aH tnainiahied Sangharfimas with Buddhist monks, partly MahAySn- 
kt and partly HinaySnist. Amarfivati was an andent seat of 
Buddhism, DiAnSga, the famous Buddhist li^ician, came from the 
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Ajidhrsi couulty; whilt tbt imniK uf the fauitTUS itahJlj’itiiist sclwlar 
N&^jtma is aln associated with the ancient site of the Nag^ 
junikpnda stfipci, Pnesninably. lh*idanir. Sotikara must have been 
iamiihir with Bnddhist ideas. In ont oI his commentanes he ohsema: 
‘The doctnDB of the nareaiity of the cxtefniil wnrlri was indeed 
propounded by the Buddha, who adapted tmnseLi to the mctital state 
of some of his disdpics. whom he jaeroaved to be attached W extemaj 
thingsj but it dtxs not represent tik own views, aoconding to which 
cognitions alone are teal’. Scholars liave also noted the sitibing 
analogy betwiwn the IHahlyana positico, fully expounded in ttie Lotus 
sOtra. and ^kara's own critical procedure, distinguishing the pa.r& 
and apar^ vidy&, and between the opm^wnding texts. Thus tioes 
orthodoxy take over an integral pail of Buddhist doctrine. Ttte rise 
of Mah&yilna Buifathisn] fcpituasts the oDUqtiesl of the fimple creed 
of Gautama by Hinduism. The rUe of tlte Vedanta. Ilu: mo^ famous 
and comprehensive of the Indian philosophical systems, which still 
oummands the allegiance ol tlic ^lite En India, murk? the triumph of 
Buddhism over its conqueror. Ko wonder Sahkara's interpretation 
was condumned by orthodoxy as 'disguised Buddhism*. 


Classical Serenity and Restraint in Liieralure 

The peace and tianqitillity of tlie land proved fasnuiahhi to the 
full expression of the nation^ geiiius, whiclj reacted against ali that 
was exotic and foreign as never before. The ground had Umg been 
pepared by contact with the Hellenic, Imnlon, and Chinese worlds; 
now, in the spacious age of the Guptas, with its sudtdency of ielsme 
for the nefiniGd nobility. kSvya. drama, lyric poetry, and stories of 
romance and adventure ail blosscxned forth. Love and adventure 
naturally occupoed the leading places. In the classical (wetry of India 
there is neilher squeamishness about sex nor brutish sensttality. The 
joys of a couple are often describcsl in the light of the principles.of 
Kima^Sstra ^the sdimce of erotics); yet there is no exa^ratiun nor 
exiibcmnoe of the sexual sentiments, fn the great poentsof Khlid^, 
who lived between aj>. 400 and 435 according to many schulim, we 
ftnd the gentle and emoolh couiks of family love described in .1 most 
exquisite, idealised setting. Love is a discrpline and irmaniniilion of 
desire, and its bliss can only be tasted by a couple long accustomed to 
the discipline ol K&ma (passon). Yet we also fincf in Kolidiaa the 
poignanl grief of Rail tor her husband tCama-dava, w'ho was b urn t 
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frt oKhK bv &VB. befonr llift divine imptlnla couU be celebratciJ; suid 

taoetos Yal.5. for to tooU. »tob »p.lls ovor to. tto 
whole nniveree in the chip. drip, drip oi the rainy season. Lo';®* ^ 
pervasive mid all-fulfilling, yet genlh- and restiaim^. compounded of 
passion and obiigation. b th* ke>ncjtB of Kaiidfisa’s p^tty. 

IHis Kmnaiasambhava is perhaps the finest kivyain San^t. It 
gii’cs a classic pictune of the conteniplatfve divine patr, Sis*a and 
tfini- Siva has been the archetype of the Indian j-ogi ever rince the 
lintneTnorial age of the Indus civilisaiion that carved the lunestotie 
lotso at Mninaijodaau; and tn the Gupta period the serenity of the 
feva image was miuforccd by Buddhist conteropJation and tmege- 
maktng. The Kum5rasunbhava describes &va in the tranquilhty of 
yoga, seated under the dwadfim tree, still aa a dame w’bcre no winef 
blOTTS, a duud wilhDiil rain and a lake without ripple, imawOTe of the 
untimely rcjm'cnntion of natun* with tlm adc.Tjnl of spring and the 
God of Love, 

To him comes the beautiful Umi. garlanded with spring Oowpis, 
to offer iicr worship. She scatters flcrwere at Siva s feet mid maKaa her 
bow, &va blesses ber; 'May yon have a husband who never gives 
ailention to aDOihcr woman'. Ifutfi oBera him a rosary of seeds from 
lotuses grown in the Mandlkinf, As Siva b going to accept it, KSma. 
the God of 1,01^0,“bends his bow and lets fly his unfailing anow‘. Sim, 
whose fiimneso is slightly disturbed, liic the sea at the rising of the 
moon, permits hU eyes to settle for a momertt on Umfi s freab bps. 
as red as the bimba fiuil. Uma loo betni\'S her delight; her fact ts 
slightly averted and her cyra agitatetL Siva irrtmcdiately controls 
hirascli. fUids the God of Love ddng his raiachief. and reduces him 
to ashts with one glance of his thinl eye. 

Kama's wife, Itati. bitteiiy mtmtm her loss and ^termmes to 
ImmoTiits hctsdl on llie luncial p>ie which she asks Spring to psep^. 
I'mSl is biOfflcd mid ashamed, und deprecates tui iran beauty- She 
detennirifs to make her iHsiuty fruitful by austerities tliat may fm 
cclj{w tho:^ practised by the anchorites. How eke tan she sociine the 
immortal love of such an immortal husband? In summer she places 
hereelf in the midst of Wazing and gases at thi* sun, the wiirce of 
Ulo. In the mins she is drenched frotn head to foot as she lies on a 
bare slab. Tlic nights watch her from above mth thdr lij^fning 
flafc b p^ In winter she stands in iry water; the hli'i*ards pell her with 
a thick mass of sleet. But she docs not mind Her penance and pities 
two ehakmvakn birds that cry to each other in thrir separation in the 
dark night. UUimatciy, the mortifications that are wasting Umfi's 
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dfiUcate iTiinte move the ascetic ^)d, {ind he dectiks to accept her. 
He appeals in dts§ime to test her dfivotkni and pramises to nmrrj' 
her. ’From this mtnnent, O drooping tnaidiQi, E am tby shive', so 
spake he whose crest is the ittooc; and straightway all the fattgae of 
Umi'a fidf-tarment vantshL>d. sn tme is H that fnitlful toil is as tf it 
had never been*. Then the seven sages appear and settle the marriage. 

Siva and Uma are the God and Godded of the iinwerse, whose 
tmiim is the tmioD of Pratyayaand Prakrit i. iHaghuvmp^oip, XI, 5f>)t 
and whose task it is to perpotuate the ^emc of the umverec. the 
race of man and the heritage of dhanniu It is the tapas of both that 
prepares the gmuod for their marriage and family life. The norms of 
human love and marriage are set hy the Biviiie tapas that precedes 
the delights of wedlock. The KumErasambliava etoquentEy delineates 
the sanctity of t he forces that make the Indian home and family. 
Out of the union of and UmJ is bom the war-god Klrttlheya. 
who saves the world from the menace yf the demon Taraka, 


Romanlic Att&chmtnt versus Afarried Leva 

Indian chHutg has always discountenanced rmnantic love dis¬ 
sociated from social duties. KMldHsa’sgreat dnuna.'i. Sskimtahup and 
Vikrumofvaflyaiib both deal in amosl charming mami<.T with romantic 
Stories of passion and secret attachment followed hy scparatkiiv and 
saflering. The loving, oddly estranged pair in the Abhi|h3na Saknnta- 
larp aro finally united in maniage, but not before thdr spirits have 
been chastened hy tribulations patiently home and tire birth of a 
child, who becomes the ^mbo! of the perfect union. In tJre drama, 
SSrrigafu.r'a rebukes ^kuntaia when she is rejected by Du^*anta, 
'Thus does one's hcedkssness lead to disaster'. The curse of the proud 
and angry sage, Dur-’flsas, on Sakuutalfi, for her dmlictlon of duty 
through the mtcxkutiun of love, synibotlscs the stent hut bcnefi«nt 
rebuke of society to the heroine who lightly turns to thoughts of love. 
Stmtlatfy, in Vifetatnorvafiyaip, Bharata'soim on Urvail stands for 
society’s imeompromistng feprinumd. lA>st m her love for Pururas-iis 
Its she is playing at 'Lakpni-SvayiuniTata* in heaven, she so forgets 
herself that when she is asked, ‘W’ho is the I,A}n| of thy heart?* instead 
of answering ‘Purosottama’, she answers 'Puriliavas', On the curses 
of Ihirvasas and Bliarata hongs the unfoldiitg of the plot is eodt of the 
dramas- In the Kum^rasambhava neither the blossoming youth of 
Uiui nor the desiro of Siva can uralo the Divine pair; contempktioii 
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and austerity fw both are necessary preludes to the Dime nuptials. 
In the Sakuntalflip and the V^’ikuunorvaiayani it is not until love 
thmu^U an oidenl of sorrow and its impetuosity and inloxica” 
ttryn are left bir behind, that the ktagdover and heroine are ready for 
reunion Jind pennanent happiness, with the heroic boy, Bhaiata, or 
Ayns, 35 the hope and preanise of the future. 

In the Gupta age tbs Gandharva pattern of union—the love-match 
followed by the spirits of the sicy—which was lawful in the past, was 
going out of vogue and Kalidasa stnmely condemned such a searet 
and passionate attachment, 'A union, especially in private , observes 
KfllidiLsain the ^dmntalmp. ‘should be formed after careful esamina- 
ticn. FritaidsMp towards those whose hearts are unknOTm thus tur^ 
into hcwtility'. The imsfortuiics of both ^kuutala and UrvaS are in 
large measure sdf-imposed. Thus while the curses participate in the 
nature of an inexoimblc and incalculable Fate or Destiny go-vemjng 
the dcvelt>ptnenl of the plots, the dramatic deme here is akin to that 
of the G host m Euiipidi» and Kiakespeare and onnot be rejp^ed as 
eKtcrnal and fortuitous. It is because KiUdSsa, while believing in U 
oosmic order grounded in Destiny* Kit a or Dbarma, does not wholly 
dissociate htunan misfortime or sufiering from human responsihihty 
that his draiuas have won such wide recogmtioa as masterxneces. 
According to Indian literary tradition, of all arts the hot is the 
drama, of all drainaa, ihe AbhijflSna $aicuntahini, of the AbhijMna 
SakuntaiaiTi* the fourth act, and of that act. the verses in which the 
sage bids farewell to his foster daughter. These depict the profound 
sympathy and tcndcmcsa of the hermitage trees and creepers, so long 
tended by &iktmtal&, to whom they bend in friondship and devotion 
as atie bids them farewell on setting forth on her fateful jo^^ey to 
the court of King Dosynnta, The entire world of trees. Wrds and 
slicds tcois, stratigciy orerwhelrncd with anxiety at her 
coming misfortune, which, as a mortal, and in the fullness of her 
youthful love, she can by no means anticipate. The forest goaeUe 
tries to pull her back, catching bold of the fringe of her ganneni, and 
runs after her for a long way, in an attempt to prevent the agony that 
fate has ordained for Iter. In lU pnsoecui^lian with tti£ thought of 
S^nmtali's coming ordeal the chakravaba bird remains irrespunsive 
to the call of his mate. She cries aloud, antidpating the pitei^ wail 
of &kuntala at the tomt of Du^sunta, when the Latter atmihirly 
fails to reciprocate, ^kimtalh is too full of tomantic fervour to heed 
wamings, but the cry reaches the fringp of consciousness of her 
friends, espedallj' Priyaipa*aiia. Out of the interplay of human 
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moods and the sympathetic nspoiuie of tlie trees, atunuils and genii 
of the forest hermitage KilidSsa's poetic senahrlity oeates a pro¬ 
found unity of the animate and inanimato worlds that is unsurpassed 
ID (he world's litemtuie. And against the backgruund of this intense 
and poignant huiruin sitiislEon, whicti merges into the noturai scene, 
there stands out the wise, dignihed and solemn hgure of Kat^\ii. 

Not romantic passion but deep, steady and intimate wedded love is 
the Indian ideal. Both K&lldfisn and Bhavabbilti {who douiidmd in 
the seventh century A.n,), have utilised (be grand andent theme of the 
conjugal love of Rimaidundra and Siti, as told in the Ram§yapiu 
BhavahhSti was the first, brrwevcr, to dramnltse its chiHjuered course. 
His Uitaiai^macharTta is characterised hy iutensc pathos and shilM 
deiioeation of dmonaiic situariDirs, which are often developed by 
departuig from the story nf the origina] epic. The scene in Act 1 , where 
gues to sleep in fatigue and anxiety after being shown the 
paintings depicting incidents of forest life, la a superb portrayal of 
the depth and nobility of conjugal love. Wlietvas K^idlsi. the child 
of fortune in the GuLdeu Age of the Imperial Guptas, lucads in 
depicting tJie fdidty and tendcmcs» of love, Bhavabhuti, bom in a 
less spadems epoch, and eJiperlendiig tlie {Xilitkal vidssiludes of 
Kanatt), nveuls greater depth and passion, as well us matuHty of 
sentiment. filiavabhQti olserves; ‘Smuemystenmisintter Smd brings 
things together. Love doei not indeed depend upon eattemiil circum¬ 
stances. The white lotus blooms with the rise of the son; the moon¬ 
stone melts with the rise of the cold-rayed moon*. But h Klilidfisa and 
BhavahhQti nobly sucoecd in setting forth the ideal of conjugal 
devotion, dignity and fortitude in the story of R^ia arid Sfia, and 
the profound paibcis of the fate of the queen, abandnuril only because 
Ihs king stibonlinates his love and camposskm to the wBlies of his 
people. But in Bhavabhhti we certainly discern & deeper and more 
mature experience, undertmed by richer expressiun and more pzv- 
fottnd interptetattnu, than in KAlidasi, thus bring jug an ancient 
legetid into the Indian’s everyday extierienoe, ITie 5U{)cr-man 
(Lokottaiay, whose character is mode up of *the rdentlcsniesa of the 
thujidcrhott and the tenderness of the budding flower*, here descends 
finm the grand snd heroic arena of the epic to the plane of ordinary 
mortals, with their bitter angittsh and suQcrmg. 
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Th^ Rangi of Gupta Literature 

[n otlier directions, howem, Indian Utereture developed to ihe 
that we have a drama like ViMkhadntla’s Mndiarik^a^, 
ill which love pta >'5 no part> (Hid poUlics is the om? dmdnant passion 
—loyaitj- to King Qiandra^puu KiUdasa. tn his dninMi 
gnimitiniii, relereto suclicaiijer celebrated antbors us Btiusn, SamniUa 
and Kaviputra. One of Bbaa's bet-known plays is Ch^dattA, 
wboei: theme is the »mc as that ol the eelebtated MrichchlitaJtatika. 
the little Qay Cart, produced long before the lime of KSlidSsa. The 
chamctcfs of tlie play indude t-iljaitia, thwvei and courtesans; and 
jxt wC find confident goodness and humAnity in the midst of sordid¬ 
ness. and beauty, love and fidelity in the midst of the storm and 
passion of life. Only a cmlirallfm that bad resiched maturity and 
security could have produced such a tnoving realistic drenui as King 
fifidr^a's ftpchciihakatika—a genuine instance of ‘art far art’sMfce'. 
yet suffused with Ihe profound wisdom and serenity of IndlP^. Then 
tliere ate the namitive tales of tiunfidhta, to he found in to Bjihat- 
kathfi, composed in the first or second century a.p., which tdl of 
incredible wtploita of sailors, brigands, rogues and harlots outwitting 
kings and even gods. There are also Ihe romances of 
Subandhu and in wJiicli we sometimes mcel with a oomplete 

tejcciion of morals, though not of conscietuo, and always impossible 
but picturesqui; ruses and adventures. 

The RatnSvaJf of the Emperor Horsa {a.O. 606-647) ^ RSjai*- 
khara's Karpurainiu&jari, (written at the dose of the ninth century), 
arc of value for the civid descriptions they contain of the spring 
festival, the Kdrpotsavn, ModliStsava. or Vasantotsava. KSmadeva, 
the God of Love, w as worshipped in the red Asoka tree, at the foot of 
which was placed Piadyumnn, regarded as his incamaiian. Gifts of 
sandals, soffion cakes, and Ihtweis were ofiered to the God by the 
women, who tlien worshipped tbetr husbands aa his tnatiifcstations. 
During the later epoch, from the tenth to the thirteen centuries, tlw 
spring festival of Kimadeva or Lak5nii merged into the puWe 
swing festival of Gauri, which tasted for a nmnth; tatre still it was 
gradually transformed into the Hob. The Ratn&vain*s deacnpiion of 
the Vaaanlotaava is reminiscent of tile scaiTeritig of coUntred dust 
and tho spraying of coloured vrater that occur in (he modern spring 
festival. 

An humble but elegant poet of the period was VatsabhatU. who 
wrote an tnscriplion [a-O. 473^74) the guild of rilk-eioth weavers 
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of Mandasore, where a bfty icmple of the Son was renovated 
by tltfsm. He uses nne similes and mcuphoa with great sWU. and Ins 
iRscrlption reaches the level of a norble klvya. The s^-iveavere. 

Imowlng their own craft, acquainted themselves with aidiery, 
astiology, ancient taks^ and religious discourses, and they also took 
part in warfare. Tile giiM was not only rich and prospenns, and held 
in respect by kings, hul its mfimbere, aware of the tiunrfence of 
material gpods, were al great piety. In the uiscnption the city of 
Daiapura is most attractively described. 

Along with Iherature in its various fonns, painting, song and dauM 
added to the enjoyment and embcUishitMJtil of life. Important h-rio 
poets of the seventh eentury were Mayilra, M 3 gha and Bhartrfhan, 
who wtoie vividly and aidently on love in its diverse nuances, Tliese 
poets were follovred by another distinguished poet, Amara, in the 
S^ith century, tn the MalavikSgnimitraqi, we come across an actual 
Sndng competition, and also a speech in wliicb dancing is exlolkd 
as the divine of aU arts. The Gupta era also saw the composition of 
the Kamnndafclya Kttisara (tbiid-fourth century AOJ.j, which is 
mentioned by Bhavahhiiti and Datjdm^ Conrimnng die Kautillya 
traditiun of government and methods ol administration, the 
Nitisara’s general maadms and aphorisms give it a high place among 
the Nitiastias. The treatise obtained wide recpgnitkm and reached 
even the island of Bull, which was familiar with the J^itiSSstra and the 
Khmandakiya. Some scholars identify the author of the Kamanda* 
kiya Kltisira with SikhaTasvarain, who was the prime miniater of 
Oiandragupta 11 . Vikramaditya. 

Tire spontaneity, order, and upsurge of life, thought, and acUvity 
in the spacious age of the Guptas were abundantly reflected in its 
incomparable literature. The inflttiince of foreign cultural currents was 
negligibb, and among all the literary forms it is only in the drama and 
the romance that if can be discerned by critics. India's reaction 
to foreign influences is best illustrated by the devdopment of 
the national style in Gnpta sculpture and painting, which will be 
dealt with in a later chapter. 


rfcAmrffwnJi *« iht PosrfiW Scieneis 

The contact with the Hellenistic world bote fruit, however, tn the 
fiddoJ the positive sciences. Var3Lhanulura, who wrote about a.d., 550 
includes in hb pahduksiddhilntika two Siddhantas bearing foreign 
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names, vir., the Rtnnaha, whkb ifl connected wiUi Rome, and is 
probably derived from Alexandria, and the PauliAa, probably derived 
from Paolos Alexandrinus. Greek ideas bcue rich froit in the astro- 
nomkail and mathematical ^‘atcnns of Vataharoihini, Aryabhatfa, 
and later matberoaticians. Here asain, though India borrowed, she 
developed her own systam of ostronomy. algcbm and geometry, 
which, ilirough Arab mathematics, inHuenced the Western workL 
Atyahhatla {a*». 476^109) was the greatest roathematieijm of the 
age, having used neiti and decimals, extracted square and cube roots 
and solved quadratic equations. With out ttij^ use o f the telescope he 
calculated with some precision the position and movements ol the 
planets. Brahmagupta, who llouririted at tlie rime of Har^ was also 
the greatest astromarner-mailicinatlrian of the world in his time. He 
forostalkd the discovery of the Newtoiuan law of gravitatimi. Within 
a century after hb death. Iiis SiddhJnta was taken to Baghdad at the 
instance of Coltplt Maiisar for translation into Aruhic- 
The Gupta age also saw a considerabkf developmetit of medical 
science (Chikitsavidj^). There were hosptalsin the big cities and tetwiB 
for both men and animals, and the study of medicine was ciunpalsoiy 
for all at the Uoiverrity of NSlanda, os was noted by l-tsing. "pu: 
Chinese tiavellcr refeis to eight bronjchiia of medical sdeiice practised 
by all phyricians: (i) sores, inward and outward; (2) diseases abovu 
the nedtj (3) diseases below the neck, or bodily diseases; (4) demoniac 
dfat»aft<vt due to attack hy evil spirits; (5) the Agada me^cinr, 
antidotes or medicines for cottittencting poisons; {6) diseases of 
children from the cmbiyo stage to the abtleenth war; f?) the means 
of lengthening life: and (8) the methods of invigorating the body. 
The traveller adds that any phj'sidan who is wdl versed in tlw^ 
never fan-: to seenre a living in the official eerk-ice. The smgical 
proctases of c^nteririue with fire und performing a puncture ant alfio 
mentioned liy l-tsing. A most important rnedical work, Navani- 
takaip. which borrowed e^ctensively from earlier weU-koown texts 
such as the Gmrakasatphiti. the Su&rutasaqihitl, and the Bheda- 
saiphHS, was compostNl in the Gupta period, and a manuscript of thb 
was found in Turkestan. Paiak&pya’s Hastyiyurveda—a treatise 
dealing with efeptmnt diseases—*was composed in the Guptn age. 
The famous NSgaijuna was regarded by I-Iiuen*Tsang not only as 
a philowipber of the first rank but hi addition as u great experi* 
menlalist in chemistry and metallurgy. The remarkable rnethlluTgical 
skill achieved by Indian scientists and ctaftsmen is amply demon¬ 
strated by the treatmenl of iron in the famous Iron pillar at I>eaii, 
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Tho Newton of the Gupta age was Varahamiluia. whose knowledge of 
oS the sciences and arts (Silpasthana-vidyd). from botany to 
astronomy and from inetaUtirgy to civQ engineering, wns profound. 
His famous Btihat-saipbita is an cDOyctopaedia of the sdenoes nod 
arts and stands as a monument txf sdentiGe geiuus and enterprise. 


Tfu Quest of the Universal and the Eternal 

The tTansfocmatiOQ of the moaiastic creed of the Baddha into a 
worldly, iostitutional idigion, the spread of devotionalistn in all 
religions and sects, the growth of overseas trade, cotonisatlon and 
intcrcoarse, ibe riiange in the ccdoosiic structure due to the rise of a 
rich merchant «pd pioft^oUal class, and above all, the establishment 
and coosilidatkin of a powcriul ^pire that symbedBed national 
culture and reristnnee to the hordes of invaders and barbarians, 
proved extremely fanjurable to a clear drimitinn of amventians and 
styles, both in litcrattue and in the hue arts, and ushered in 
the 'classita]’ art of India. The Gttpla period was essentially on age 
in which the people of India soared into the eternal and abstract in all 
ficids of life. The doctrines of Utrivetsal sovereignty and a llnivinsal 
Culture State, associated with political expansion and tbe unity of 
Aiyavaria, the leli^ous conceptions of the UnivetsaJ Man and t he 
Universal community, the Messiame tiopc of deliverance in all cults 
and creeds, the dniificatios of ucivers^ axioms {md postulates in 
philosophy, the fruitful development of the positive sdencea, the 
’dassidsm' in litemtuie, scnlpture and painting, the Detions of 
Varr^-saAltam .and Kaliyuga and the entry of foreigneta as new caste 
groups, and the mirigatioa of caste distinetians in law and in practtoc, 
are ^ cbafacter^ic attempts by Gupta India to reach out to the 
UDiveisol. These comprise India's abiding legacy ftom Gupta oil turn, 
which has indeed moulded both her idcoh^' and iiutilutionol 
framework ever sino; ihat spadous Perideau of Indkn liistory. 
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CHAPTER X 


LIFE AND LEARNING AT 
THE BUDDHIST UNIVERSITIES 


.4 Westward Pilgrim ttt the Foot^pn &/ the Buddha 

IK 6^3 B jmung: Chinei&c sdioEar* tall and bondsome ac^il only 
twenty’ years dd, was ordained a BuckHust monk. like his elder 
brother, at Chong-an, the famous aiudent city of China, wtioie five 
centuries earlier Indian monks from Kaimira. Kucha and Kadigar 
had founded Buddhist monasteries. For some years he wandered about 
vtsiting'tbe chtel monasteries of China In order to study the Buddhist 
scriptures, and there grew in him an irrepressible longing to s« the 
sacred places associated with Buddlia ^kyamutii in the ‘Western 
land*, tn JUy. 6^, after some enquiries and pteparatioo. be set forth 
secretly on a now liimcras journey to the Ifoly Land of Buddhism. 
The reigning sovereign of China at the time tvas Tang Toi-tsung, 
(627-649), the great patron of ait and letteis, who had not as yfe* 
begun his conquest of Central Asia, and who in a.O, 643 sent on 
embassy to Emperor Harya Sllditya (A.Dt 606-647) India. The 
Chinese Emperor refused the young roan perrok^on to visit the 
'Western land' in view of the risks of the journey. But the monk paid 
no heed to the Imperial command, He braved the perils of the stony 
salt deserts of Gobi, evaded the vigilance of the Chinese frontier 
guards, hiding by day and travelling by night, and lialtcd at the im¬ 
portant uodis towns of Tun-buang, Turfan, Kantthahr.. and Kucha on 
the andent caravan route, where be was atnick as mucli by the piety 
with which the prerniling retigkm, Buddhism, was practised as tbs 
material prospOTty of s high ctdiure. Tlien, after roany adventures, 
he crossed the Hindukush at Bamtyan. Continoing his joumey to the 
'Western land' he descended to the valley of the Kabid, coming across 
hundreds of reined stupas and monasteries in Kapi&, Lampaka, 
Gandhkra and Taxila, where the Ejdithalite Hunas only two centuries 
before had devastated the gtorious Ku^a nvillration. Passing 
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through ^kala» whence the King MihiiagutA iutd sent out his 
harbaric hoides to tavngo Northcnx India, he made his way eastwards 
ihroQgh the rich Gat^i-VamiinS doab, 


Thf Uttiwrsify of NMandS 

TJw young monk was Hinen-Taang, who answered everybody's 
friendiy warning by mtemting his ardent desire to visit the Holy 
T-aml of Buddhism in spite of the perils of the journey: ’As you tnay 
! bum with longing to go and scelc the l^w of the Buddha and 
consult tlic andenf. monuments in order to follow lovmgty In his 
fpotsierps'. At last, in 637, after visiting the celebrated rites asso¬ 
ciated with tlie life and teaching of the Buddha in Magadha, the 
Chinese monh-pjlgrim nsiclied the monastic city of NalandaL NabndS 
was visited by 7 a-Hicn in the fourth century as the place where 
S^'putta tt'as bom and obtained tiia Parimrvii;ia^ Hinen-Tsang 
mentions ^okr^tya. who is possibly Kumara Gupta (AJ). 414-455), 
and Budha Gupta {A.r». 475^00) as besRg among the foundm of the 
University. Tlic famous SeAgliSrimA, with its towers arranged 
symmetri^y, its forest of pavilions and hamiifcas, and the many 
temple tops ‘scvmed to soar above the tnfsls of the slc>'\ It was so 
lofty that ’one could watch the htrtli of winds on clouds', 'Round the 
monasteries there flowed a wimlmg stream of ajeure water, made more 
beautiful by bbic lotus dmimrs, with wide-open calyxes; within the 
temple, beautiful kamikara trees trailed their darzling gotden blos- 
soms, and outride, groves of mango sheltered the dwicHingE witli i hdr 
thick shade'. The Chinese pilgrim's biographer cantimies: 'The 
mouastcries of India can be counted today by the thousnid, but there 
are wme that equal this in dignity, wcailh and height ol bnildings, 
Tire religious, both within and without, always reach a total of ten 
thousand, and thi^ all follow the doctrine of the MahiLj’ana, The 
Adherents of the eightceti sects are all united there, and all tdnds of 
works am studied, from the popular books, the Vedas, and other 
writings of the same kind, to medical works, the occnlt sciences and 
arithmetic. Within the monastery a hundrixl pulpits were fiUcd every 
day. and the flisciples zealously followed the lessons of their masters, 
without losing a moment*, 'Amidst nil these virtuous men there 
naturally prevailed serious and strict habits of life, so that in the 
seven hundred years durihg whkh the monastery has been in cxls- 
tCRce, not a single indivuluof has infringed the rules of discjpUne. The 
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king nsptscts iUid hononii it, and kas pul oaidt: ibe revctiu* from a 
hundred towns in order to provide for the upkeep of the monks. 
Two htindred famiUes send them nsgulady every day several hiiiidred 
bushels of rice and Urge supplies of butter and milk. Hence the 
stndcirts ask nothing of any man, procuriite without difficulty the 
four necessary things. Their progress in study and thrir hriUUnt 
successes ere due to (he liherulity of the king’. 


//iMcn-rsaw^’s SfwiiiVs aTtd C<tntrib\itioHs to Buddhist 
Docirirtt 

^aldtadm. rod yean old arvJ known as the 'Treasnm of tlic Good 
Law’, was then the KiUapati of NlUndi. Under loin Hiuen-TEmp 
studied the hlahfiy^ia philosophy ol idpaJism, This great leadwr was 
(ha disdpJe of Dharmapaia, NaUntia's previous Knlapoii. who died 
in oboul 560; and Dharronpala. who belonged to Kailchipmn, had in 
luni received his training under the famous logician Dt^aga. Thus 
Hiuen'Tsang was fortunate bi acquiring at N'SlandS the entire legaiy 
of Mah 5 yana absolute idealism, *Tbc Master of LoV, »ys bb bin- 
grapber. ’had studied the treatises of NSgSrjuna. and besides this was 
proficient in the imderstaiHliag of YogdcliSra. He considered thal the 
bidy men who had composed diffeiunt works had each followed 
bis own particular ideas witlioul, however, being in oppostioii to one 
another. Even if we cannot bring them into perfert hamiany, he 
would say. we hav'e no tight for that reason to ccuaider Uwim as 
contradictory to one another. The tdamr ought tp he laid on those 
who anmnentatc on these things. Such divergemaa of opinion are of 
no consequence for the faith’. 

After his prolonged stutlies at JfJfarda Hraen-Tsang ounposed hb 
Vijfiaptimatratasiddlii. the dassic anthidc^'' of YogacKam texts and 
commentmiis on them. Tlie dliiitese scholar also brought out trails- 
iatlons of two other wxirks by Vasubandhu, the Modbilinta- 
vihhadga-ilastni (A.n. bfri) and the YhpiikS-pnikajai?a {a.d. 661}. On 
the ba™. of the idealtst philoeopby cTpoonded h\' Asadga and 
Vasubandhu he nuocecdtd in developing a new ^-atem of Chinesa 
Buddhist philojojihy of his own. whkh liad a great inSuenci! on the 
devclopinent of Chinese thought. This was oiled in CtOna Fa*haiatig 
(dharma-lak^apa). According to this school all phimuinena (Dhar- 
mas) of the world are unreal. The true reality is consciousness, or 
Alnyavtjtllna, the matrix of the universe, The Fa-hakng and its 
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Japanese count tirpart. Hosso, ccmprra* the <mlj* Buddhist scboJasKc 
school that has surrivefi in these countries. A second school attributed 
to Hiuen-Tsang Is knou‘a as Kiu'She (Koja). Tids tiame is derived 
horn Vasubandfau's famous teork the Abtudbaima-ko^'t, which 
served as the starting pomt of Hiues-Tsaiig s mctapbyricaJ speca- 
btiooSb In Japan the sdioot b called Ku&ha. A thhdsi^oo! sometimes 
attrihuted to Hhien-Tsang is catled the Liti (Vituji'a). through, his 
Chinese disciple Tao-sjuan. This school spread to Japsn, U'herc it is 
known under the name of Kiotsu; it lax's great stress cm monastk 
discipline for the formation of character and the practice of medita¬ 
tion. ft may aiso be pointed out that the ^feo-Cot1(t1Chmlst phUosopby 
was greatly infiucncM hy the doctrines of Vifdlliia-vada. 

Hiuen-Tsang spent sixleeii years in India, five years of study at 
NEhmdS under the most oeiebrated Buddhi^ saxmits of the age, and 
eleven years in pil|;riiiiages and visits lo diffetetrt centres of iearaing 
hi Norihem, Southern and Weslem India, from Valabh! to Klmarupa 
and fiotn Kaimire lo Kanchl. 1 Jbe the Indian inonk-piLgrim Kumii- 
mjiva of Ko&nira, Hinen-Tsang played an invaluable role in the 
spread of Buddhism and Indian cidtme in the BasL Kuniarapvn. 
who had an intimate knowledge of botii S ajuikri t and Chinese, b 
described by Syivain Levi as ‘perhaps the greatest of oil the trans¬ 
lators who transtDirted to China the apirit and the writings of Indian 
Buddhism^ Iliticjj-Tsang, who also knew both Chinese and Sanskrit. 
the Brahmaniad and Buddiii^ philosophies and the csnontcal works 
of the Confudan Sehiwli was the greatest of die Chinese tran^atore 
who brought about a perfect intimacy between Indian and Chinese 
thought. In India Hiuen-Tsatig tcceix'ed the Sanskrit name Maiii- 
ytna-deva from the BahaySnists, and Mok^ch&rya from dw 
iBna>'ilnists. 


Tk^ Desiractim of NatandM 

Smo-Indlan cultural intercourse was destitied, howex'er. soon to Ik: 
mdely interrupted by thvdvil commotion in Noilhem Indtn fotfowing 
tbiT dtath of Har^a (AJi. 647), xvhxch nccniTed wilhin thrw* years of 
Biujcn-Tsang's meeting with hint at PntySga, an event that marked: 
the dose of the GupU renaissance and the beginning of internal db> 
mption and Turko^Afghan aggression and vandahsm. This waa 
revealed to the Chinese pitgrim one night in a sttnnge dream. In which 
he saw' tiimself transported to the monastery at JJalandl, '(But) the 
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cells vrcrc empty and deserted, and the courtyards, which were dirty 
and di^srlng, were full ot btiitalocs that ImJ been tied up there. 
Neither rnon'ts nor novices were to bt seen, Tlic Master of the Law 
cnlered and saw on the fourth stornj', above a courtyard, an individ¬ 
ual of (jolflitn hue, whose grave and stem countenance sliwl a datzling 
light*. This was tlie Bodliisattsa Maiiju^, who seemed to beckon to 
Hiiien-Tsang, mdicating a vast Enveloping fire on the horixon that 
was destroying cities, and tawiis. He predicted the untimely death of 
Har^ within a few >iais, and the catastropln; which would over- 
wlitflm the ctmutiy. The immense coaitagration which the Chin^ 
monk saw in his dieam was a cuiionsprcmonitjon of the devastating 
fire which, in a,ij, 1204, during the Turko-Afghan invarion raced tu 
the ground the most liatnous umvenity of the East. NUandS. with its 
aithitectuie and scidplurc, the marvels of the ago, and its pupils 
coming hnitu Aliddle AsisL, ritina and the Indian colonies ujcmss the 
seas, was destined to become empty and diescttcd—and used by ibe 
villagers as 1 cattle penl Yet it had a glorioiis and fruitful life of at 
least eight centuries. 


The Traditional Divisions of Indian Learning 

tn the Jain canonicnf texts, the Noiidt and the Antiogadira 
(AnuyogodvSm). we find the follovting secular llaukika) branches of 
knowledge enumerated. The list begins witli the BhJlratam |MabfLb- 
hamta} and the K&tndy^am, but refers among giheis to Kodillayaip 
(Kautllya's Ariho-^Sstm). Ghodnyamuhaip {the Kima-sutTa of 
Chotnkamtikha, a predecessor of VStsySyana), Vaiscsiyai|i (the 
Vai^ika system of philosophy), Buddha Sasaiuup (ihc dodrine ol 
the Buddha), ICavtlaqi (the system of KaptZa), Logdyataip (I,okiyatat 
the phflosophy trf matcriai^). Purana, Crtunmar (VSgaraiuup), 
Bhkgavayaiii {BbSgavata Texts), P&tarpjall {Pataiijali), Mathe^ 
niatics (Gapttoqi), Drama (nadayfi, nStakSni], and lastly the four 
Vedas, together with the Afigas and UpSi^gas. 

For ages-the heimitages in the forests hid been the centres of 
education and hrarning in Tndia^ It was in the ^dvan hemiitagers of the 
Upper Ganges Valley that the major Upan^ads and the Biihmanas 
were composed. With the spread of Buddhisni and Jainism their 
tnonka al^ used to teach In the Itermltoges, away from dtfes and 
towns. In periods of arid phtlosophtcal and religions contTOvet^' the 
joumeyings <d ctinetant sebrdors and monks, and ihc ittlcUedual 
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tauroamcnts At the hcrmitagies of tlw sa^cs and the courts of the 
teamed kirigs iind nobility, crystallised new iotcUectnol movements. 
We get gJimpses of the^ in the entire Br ah ma p a lUerainrt;, dm 
ArthA;£ 3 stm of KautH^ia, the Milindafiaxthi), and the ICadanxbort. The 
Lraditionai rlhrisiott^ of knowledge as th^ came dawn from the poet* 
Vedkage were; (i) AnvltfakJ, cumprising the philosophical sterns, 
such as Safikhya, Yoga (VaikfikaJ and Lokiyata ; (a) Truyf' or llu; 
three Vedfti, altmg with the VedShgas: I3) the thnro VSrtI, or the Arts 
of living, Gotioemed with agmidturt, cattle rearing and trade; {4} 
Da^idanTti, dt the art of pditics. One of the lists in the MahSbhilrata 
gives the following subjects of study: AstAdga-fLynrveda (Medicine, 
with its eight branches), ^igveda, SSmavcda, Vajwvcda, Aitiar* 
vaveda, ^rvaA^rftnj, Itiliasas, Upavndaa, \'edahgas, \'S^u of sevon 
kinds. Samos. StiitiSastras (a treatise mi hiT fin^) , \<ariDii5 fcrnik of 
Gathi Uteroture. Bhu$yas (hh^x’ini hukay^tani), NSfakas, 
Klvyas, and KathakhyHI^'ikSs fii. IJ, 25}, 

According (o the BaiidMyana Giihya-sfltra fi, 7. the tradi¬ 
tional grades of learning w«o: (i) Brahtnnna, one who, after Upana- 
yajitt and ttje practice of vow's of brahciachatya, has studicil a little 
of the Veda; (a) &ritriyn. one w'hn has studied one Vedk SakhS; (3) 
AnOchana, one «hn Iw studied the Aftgas; (4) ^isidtalpa, one who 
has studied the Kalpas: (3} BhrDna, one who has studied Sutm and 
Piavachnna; (6) giji, one who has studied oil the four Vedas; (7) 
Deva, one who has achieved more progress. 


r/fc Technical /Irts 

Buddhism, apart from its tnistaphysical interests, led lo 4 great 
emphasis on education in the arts and crafts, tuerUdne and surgery, 
Ttie Universit}'' of Tatdla vrja the most rcitciWRcd seat of Icaming for 
many centuries in the East, espnhdty for inedrdne, suTgeiy and the 
various technical arts, itiduding the mititaiy arts, and it attracted 
studeuis from far and near. The upsurge o! pity and compassiou for 
the unlcTrTunnte. tin; dbeased and the disableiT associated with the 
spread of Buddhtsm led ro the muUtpiicaGon of nnimril shelters and 
hospitals in ihe oountr)'. Fa-Hien (A-O. 405^1) make« the frillowitig 
observations concerning hcepittils in the cHy of Mfalipulra* 'The 
nobles and householders have foonditd hosjiitab w'tlhin the dty, to 
which the poor of ail crnmtiiia. the destitute, crippled and diseo^. 
may mpair. Tliey receive tfVtfry kind of requisite help gratuitously! 
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{^ly'dRiem inspect their litseascs and. scconUng to their cases, order 
them food and drink, rnedicinc and diccoclicjiis, C^Tiyihmg in fact 
whkh may contribute lo their ease. When cured ttucy deport at thdr 
tjons'cnicfice'. 

TUr Laiita^vistam cnumemies the following subjects of study as 
making up Ltunanistic education, apart froiD tlie 64 applied arts or 
Kaifis; (i) Gunoii^ {Capitam in the Sanmvaya), Arithmetic; (2) 
SaAkhya (ii\f srienoe of niiuiber*); (3) Veda; (4) Itihisa; (sj Pvittya; 
(6) Kighairtu (Lexiconphy); {7) Ninikta (Etynvdpgy); (8) Minima 
fRirvi^ed scripture); {^) Siksfl (Fhanetics); jio) Chliandss (Metrics): 
(11) Jyoti^a (Astftmomy): (tg) Vyakarana fCrammai): (15) Yajfia- 
kalpa (the K^lpa-sutias giving rules for conducting sacrifices): (14) 
Sahkhya; (15) Yoga; (it^ VaiiesJfca; (ij) Veiikn (a system of phil¬ 
osophy): (18) BSrhnspatya (the philosophical sy-stem of BnltaqiaU, 
the Cliilrvaka or Lokayais phUosophy); (rq) Hetuvidy^ 
philosopliv]; [ao) Artltavldyh or Ajivajoanaip (Ecoiuunics): [21) 
Ka\'j'H- (^iles leltres): (^i) Granlha-^racldlmp (llin art of the writer, 
or autb<*rs]jJp): (23) AkhyStaip (the art of story-telling): (24) Itesyanj 
fthe art of the humorist). 

According to tlic Miliudapoiiho, writteu in about the second 
century H,c, the subjects of study included: the four Vedas, the 
Itihasas, the PttriLpas. IcxJcogniphy, prosody, phonology', gratmmu. 
ctynioEogy, astiolo^, astremoaiy, and the six v^Shgas; the mterpn!- 
tarion of omens, dreams, and signs; (he piogncietiicatrons to be drawn 
from I hepassageof comets, thunder, the conjunctioi] of planets,the fall 
o[ meteors, cmihqitakes, conflagrations, and signs in the heavens and 
ttu* earth: the study of lie edipses «f tlie sun and moon. ariLlmiciic, 
and casuisiry: and the TntCTprvlatioo ol omens to be drawn from dogs, 
deer and rats, niixtttres of liquids, sounds and cries ot birds (iv, 3.26). 

Tlje medical training comprised cduratiati in the theories concern- 
mg the iliagnosis and treatment of every basei) on the 

knowledge of roedidnai lierbs; and in surgery, experience in the 
admimstration of emetics, pniges and oily enemas; tromhig in holding 
the lancet in culting. marking #ir picreing, in extracting darts, in 
cleansing wounds, in causing them to dry up, in the applicaiion of 
sharp and stinging otattnents, and in cauterisation, l-tsing mentions- 
that an dvmentor}' course in medkalscience was compuimiy ior all. 
mdudtng those who mtend^ to be monks; and he remarks in support 
. of the idea: *Is it not a sad thing that rickneai pcevimts the pursuit ol 
one’s duty and vo^ion? Is it not bcncfidal if people can help others 
as well as themselves by the study of medicine?' 
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Tht RauHitt of Lif£ and Study at NB,andd 

Tlie subji'Cts and mjcthods ol I'-dncaticni as vcEl as tJie ruutJne of 
life 3f the famous University nf Nalanda have been revealed to us by 
Hktcii'Tsang and l>tsing, both of whom tivcii at this seat of leamio^ 
for 5c;v(Lral years m the se^'eath oentiuy' aj>^ The foUotving brief 
account is based on their descripUocs. The total number of pupils at 
^ Nihutda at the time of Hiuen'Tsanf ivns >0,000, while tiie teachert 
ntimbered 1,510. The University attracted scholars from China. 
Korea, Slongotia, J^P^* Tibet, Tokhata atul the East Indies, Many 
of titem obtained Sansknt names, wbkh are mentioned by f-tsrng: 
Sndeva from Qiinai Aryavamui from Korea, and Bodhldhonna fnjm 
Tokham. To the Niland£ Sangharama flocked the best talent from 
every part of India, Car and near. Every' new entrant hod to pass a 
test conducted by experts in religious coittnoveray. '(JI these from 
abroad who wished to enter the Schools of Discussion, the majoritv, 
beaten by the diCTicultics of the ptoblems. wiUidiew; hut those who 
w'ere deeply versed in old and modem learning ww admitted, only 
two Or three out of Icn sucxeeditig'. Tlic students at Knlandi alt 
studied the Mahiyiria, and abo the ivorks of the eighteen sects; and 
not only these, but even ordinary works, such as the Vedas and the 
other bc»ks, the Hetuvidi}^, the dabdavidjH, the ChikitfiSvidyi, the 
works on Ma|{ic or Athnrva^-eda, and the fiSAkhya. Besides these 
they thoroughly investigate the 'miscellaneous works’. The Buddhist 
tJni\’<!r5ttitSi by no means confined ihemscives to Buddhist learning; 
aii brandies of knowledge, sacred and secular, Urfiiimanical and 
Buddliist. were arduously cultivated. 

Both tlie Cliioese scholars give on account of the course of gBiwal 
and elementary education that led up to higher educaiHUi tn the 
monasterifs. Children began their education at the age of six with the 
first book, called Stddhirastu (May success attend the child's efforts), 
which gives 49 letters of the atphaliet. The SDtm of PSnmt. conUitiinu 
1.000 ilokas, is the second book, 'which tlu; childivn begin to Jeam 
when they are eight 3'iiiar5 old. and can repeat in eight months' time'. 
Then folknrs the study of Dhktu and Ka^ikav^tti. Wllb granunar 
begins all leamiuB, usualiy systematised under five ^'idyas or 
branches of learning, namely: (i) ^bdavidyd (giummar and kxico- 
graphy); (2) 5slpa5th3navidya farts); (3) Oiikitsavidya fmirdidne); 
(4) Hetu^idya (logic); and (j) Adh3'atmavjdy& (philosophy). 

The Umvuraities were open to all. Those who w'ere not sedcing 
education for monkhood wen? called manav« and Brahmachatis, and 
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they either hrought their own boarding expenses or did some tnanua) 
vh'orh for the University, The routin* of work in the University was 
govemiid by ait ofheer called KarmadOna. who spedhed the kind of 
manual work that each should do. Exemption could be eamed only 
by a dtanonstiatioii of proficiency in some subiect or other. Dit the 
other hand, the monastery supplied its lesideat students with food 
and clothing from the pr^uoe of its lands, which were often ear¬ 
marked for the purpose by Ihdr dunins. The Mnaya regulahans 
forbade any monk to liandJe moneyi As the result of gifts the UnivEt- 
sities owned moch property, whidt enabled them to provide free 
education for their alumni, and to supply them with food, dothee, 
br< ! di T it; and medldnes. i^Itanda, for insLance, had extensive lands 
donated by 'kings of many generations, and containing moii! than 
two hundred villages'. The land was cultivated by the monastery's 
own stafl of servants, or by other labourers niider the supervusum of 
ofTieers called ^'drata^pfllas. Monk students whom the Vinaya rules 
prohibited horn tflUrtg land on their own account could dn so for the 
Vihlia. The Universities often received gifts of precitnii stones to 
defray the cost of copying manuscftpts. The diet consisted of rice- 
water in the morning, licc. butter, milk, fmtts and sweet tueloDS in 
Lhe noon, and a light meal in the evening. 

The monk-students {ollowing the coutse of education in the 
moitastades were graded os follows: (i) Smnodora (Lbc lowest grade); 
(»} Daham (snudl bhikfu), (3) Stlavira, (4) Upkdhy 3 ya; and (5) 
Bahufruta (the highest rank}. 

'All possible and impossible doctrines’, to use tJuf words o( 1 -tsing, 
were taught and exixmndcd in these medieval univemties, whtjse 
freedom of discussion s a magnificent testiinnny to the abiding 
pruiciplc. long accepted by India in tht realm of thought, tliat the 
first coitditiDn for tlie qmst ol truth is liberty. Br^maiusm, Bud- 
dlium iuict Juuusni, with ali their dUtensit schools and sects, were 
most fiedy discussed and criticised by the teachers and sludents 
alike. T **aniing and digm-^ing they found tliedny too short; day and 
night they fldmr u mh e d each other, juniors and seniors mutually 
helping other to pcriectioir.' Wlicn a man's renown has reached 

a high level, he convokes an assembly for discusaion. He judges of the 
talent or otherwise of those who take part in it, and if one of the 
assembly distingoi^ies himself by refined language, subtle investi¬ 
gation. profundity, and severe logic, he is mounted on an elephant 
covered with precious ornaments, and otmducted by a retinue of 
ndmirns to the gate of the monastery. If, on the contrary, caie of the 
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roembers breaks down m bk argumcni, uses inelt^nt phrases, or 
nutates a rule of lui^, they daub liini with mud tud cast him tuto a 

In tsac'Ji mofiasUay a depsydra was installed fur Utr reckoning of 
time, und drams were ttcoten and omrhiis sounded to announce the 
hoijia; the day's work of the VibSm consisting of e^t hours. The 
larennon and afttnuoon periotb each comprised two hours, and the 
noon period four hours. It h TemorkaUe that all matters of discipline 
were kit to be managed by the student-monks themselves. The 
allocation of raoms according to iwnturity and the iriat and puniab- 
ment of ofiGncGs against the SaAgha were (ledded by the entire body 
of scholars. Many personal services were reitdexed spuntaneou^y by 
the piqiils to tlicir teachers, inciuding thr supply of water, towels and 
tooth^Lkks, the Qxrangemmt of thdr dotb^ and the sweeping of 
thdr aportmcnis. 

The spirit of thu Sahgha Is admirably portrayed in the VisttddhJ- 
ma^ of BiHldhagbiifa, which contains a paean on the lilcssed life 
of the monk, who dwells tn bliss and tastes the ntetar of piety, 
Buddhiiglio%t, a native of tire Andhta cotmtry, visited Ceytoti and 
Thaton at the cIom of the fourth century a.».; and the \^i3uddhi- 
magga, which was composed fn Ceylon, is still honoured as a sacred 
text of the TheravSdo. Kobes, a bowl, a lodging place, and meiiidnes 
for the sick am the only belongings permitted to a Srantana. of the 
Sangho, 


Ifiuen'Tsatig's Apotkeosix 

The catholicity leigning in the held of rdigious and philosopbicat 
disputation in India is abondaxitly mdimed hy the mvitation of 
Hiuen-Tsang to the grand tournament of philosophy which the Poet- 
Empenu Harja Siladitya. arnmged in tlio imperio! city of Kanauj. 
There the Emperor accorded turn the highest honour, granted to 
whoever scon^ an mtcllectuol victory, ‘lie gave the Idoster of ilie 
Law itv^ooo pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of silver, and 100 gaiments of 
One cotton. He tirdcteii one of hb offtcxis to ha« a huge cSephatit 
richly eqiupf>«i and covered with ooEtly trapinngs, and then ht 
be^ed the Master of Law to monttf it. Finally, lie ot^ned the most 
eminent of hts dignitaries to form his tzain. and to moke the round 
of the }M.>ople in this foshioni annotincing alond that he had expountlfid 
the principles of truth, and hod established them securely, without 
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being ilefeatcd by any one. HoWinp.tbe Mii^tCir of ibe Law by bis 
icl^ous bahji^and addrcssii^ tlte multitudi! he cried- "The Oiinwa> 
Master bas biilUantly demanstrated tbe doctimo ol MaMvStta. and 
overt tiEDwn all iLe cnoia of the dhwenti-fii For eighteen days tbexe has 
not been faund a single individual bold enotigh to argue with hlm< 
Such a trioniFh must be made known to allt" ‘ 

Ten j-eais after his return to China, Hiiien Tsang wrote to Jftfiiw- 
prablin. a great sdiolar at NiUandA, who hod sent bint a present of a 
pair of white robes, ^to show he was not forgntten'. Silobhadra had 
died tneanwliile and Hiuen-Tsing, after regretting the vast dtstorm 
that separated tbeir cotmtrkSj expresses bis great sorrow at hearing 
the news. In his letter be descrities the progress he taxuf made tn 
propagating the true law in Chinn, He had tianslated some tlurty 
volumes, including the Yi^achara^^bhunti-^istra, and hoped to com¬ 
plete the truislation of tlie Kosa (Vosubandhu's Abhidharnutko^- 
v&ykhya} and the NyfiySnus^-^tra (of Sadghnbhadra) that year, 
The reigning empsur, a pious ruler of the great T'ang dynasty, was 
giving the work his full support, to the extent of writing a iweface and 
instmrting his Ulricas ooticeming the riiculation of Tfie texts. Hiiien* 
Tsang ends bis letter by requesting replacements for some satjed 
works that he lost in exue^ng the Indus, and begs the redplenl not to 
disHnin the small gifts he is sending, 

Sonjfi two bimdred years later, a Buddhist traveller from Japan 
visited India and reported:' In a large number of Buddhist temples in 
iliddle India Uiuen-Tsang was represented in paintings, with hb 
hemp shoes, spoon, and chop sticks, mounted on mijlti>coluiircd 
clou^ TUc monks paid respect to the image on evety< fast day.' 

Far (ram bdng forgoUen. Hiuen-Tsung was thus apotheosis^ 


Thf Litre of the Holy Land of Buddhism 

Of the many Chinese monks. scboTois and pilgiinjs who visited 
India ^vrwss the centuries, impelled by the desire to visit ihe Isoly 
places of Buddhism and learn the true Law, only a few, howc^'CT, 
suTvii'cd the hazards of the Journey and retunied to Ctiina. with 
Buddhist scriptures and worts of art. l-tring (634-7T3) sadly relates: 

'Then were some who crossed (he Puipk-coloured Barrier {the 
Great Wall) in the west and marched alcme; others ertosed the wide 
sea and Iravcftcd without crenpanions. There was not one of them 
whu did not give his whole thought to the Sacred Rmains, and who 
» 
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did not prostrate liis wJuJe body in dJcrmg tho jituaJ honoiiisi aU 
looked foru-nrd to rtttirning and acktiawj edging the Four Btfnefac- 
tions by spnAding bcpe. 

However, the triumpbai path was strewn with difficulties; the 
Holy place* were far away and vast. CM dozens who brought forth 
leave* and flowers, and of several who made an attempt, there was 
scarcely one who bore any ftnit or produced any real tesults, and few 
who completed thdr task. 

The rrason for tins was the inutiensity of the stony deserts of the 
Land of the Elephant (India), the great rtvws, and the briUiance of 
the sun. which pours forth its burning heal; or else the towering 
waves heaved up by the giant fish, ihe abysses and the witters that 
rise and swell os hi^ as the bw%^5. VVhoi mardiing alone beyTjnd 
the Iron Gates (between Samarqaitd aiuf Bactria) one wandered 
amongst the ten thousand mouniams, and fell to the bottcam of the 
prcdplcw; when saUitig alone lieyund the Columns of Copper (south 
of Toijg-kmg), one crossed the thousand deltas and lost one's life.,.. 
Tliai is bow it is. that those who set out were o^'er fifty m number, 
while thoee who stirvivtid were only a handful of men*. 

In his Study of GuiiBse History, Liang Chi-Qiao gives a full and 
asihcntic aidant of the early Chinese pflgnm-scholars who visited 
India, and Jm findings ceriainly confirm Msing. After much research 
he ttaced nearly two hundned pilgrims who attempted the journey 
between the end of Ihe third century and the cightl*. the highest 
numbers bemg in the fifth and seventh centurks. Out of thee, only 
42 successfully reached India, compleied their stadics, and returned 
home. Of the rest, many falled-to get so far, and 37 are known to have 
died on the journey* dther going or returning. This high mortalitv is 
underot^dable when one conskfers the nature of the jomney and the 
almost insurmountable difficulties that attended travH in those days. 
For instance, when Hmen-Tsang passed through the Yu Hen Gate 
and debauched upon (he MoHo Yen Desert, he recorded, 'Here 1 can 
liardly proceed, so iliirsty am I, having had not a drop of water for 
five days and fonr niglUs. I may die at any moment . . .' In tho 
limitless cxpatBC of the dd/eti, he and other lone wayfarers followed 
no guide but the bleached bones of men and m imal s lying along the 
ill-defined trail As for the sea voyage, it was beset by all sorts of 
dangers, and voyagers had to ^ for their fives from wind and waves. 
\llien Fa-Hien returned to China by the sea -iourc, his ship was can^t 
to a fiffioas storm, and he had 10 divest himself of everything erccepi 
his clothes and firs coUoction of Buddhist scriptures and Imaged 
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Agrahdrai and, GhaHkas 

Buddhism, due to the stress it hiM oo mmuchhorif developnl the 
famtms Tnonastic innvezsitira oI Naionda, Valabhl, Vllcr^a^. 
Jitandhoia, Pa$ktn&vatl and KtifichSpun, whkfa became e^bmted 
ceatres of learning. 8i&hmanisii) in the Gupta Age deveiop^ smaller 
but equally famous centres of lestming, away from the cdlei and 
towns, in richly cndow'ed mathas. or coJltges, fa |daces of pSpimage. 
These were called Agrahara villages, and they were endm^ with 
lands whkh the BrSfana^ teacbem and students enjoyed for ttieir 
maintenanos. It was usual far the state as well as rich merchants and 
nobles to oiTer such donatians for the escouEagetnent of leaming. 
SimiLuly, Soulh India developed GbatlkSs located in the templis of 
the fomow dries, In the villages flDurishfag Upimis UugM the 
alphabet and grammar. Ted^cal education was Nnparted in the 
workshops of the guUds and nuster artisans, wi^ admitted ciaft.v 
men to ai^renticeship and training. Thus an dahorfae system of 
education at different levels, in both villages and dties, kept aUve 
the spirit of intellectual scrutiny and explOTalion in India through 
the ages. 


CHAPTER Xt 


BUDDHISM AS THE 
BUILDER OF ASIAN UNITY 


Tfe Impt^riance 0/ the Central Caravmi Rotdes 

THE cdoma] expansion ol India be^-nnd the Himalciyas and the 
deserts of Taklamaknn in the nortb, and across the seas to Dvlplntam 
BhSrata in the cast, was a sjJffnt, impcroeptihCe process that wt9it 
on for At least two millennia, aitd one to which world history has 
not done aikqttate jttstice, Indian eultute, borne alon^ the high¬ 
roads of Centinl Asia and China and the rotttes t>i POrvasagara. 
broiight about a uniGcntkm of Asia that lasted for many centutks, 
1 The an of Mathura. Amar&vatJ and AjantA, and the Buddhist 
I univeimttes of Kliotau, K^itnlra. Nalanda. AnuradhapunL and 5ii 
Vijaya, were the duel vehicles of this slow inditratian of the highly 
developed Indian dvdkation into East and Sauihrcastem Asia, The 
establUhment of the Empire, extending from Gandhi 

and Sue Vihira to Baniinisa. the development Of tr^do in luxury 
goods, such as ivories, mufilins and silltt,. with the Roman and 
Chinese Empires, and the rise of MahSpana Buddhism are among the 
factors that lent impetus to the Indianisatiain of the whole of 
Asia for fiv'c centuries, from the begimttng of the Christian era until 
the entry of the Humis into Middle Asia, The Tarim borin came under 
the suzerainty of the White HQnas at the banning of the sixth 
century, as Sung Vun recorded {a.d: 514). Tlien, after three decades, 
the Turks obtained asccitdiuMW in this region. The groat T'ang 
dynariy rose to power, suoeeedtng the Sui in Chlia, in A.D. 5r8, and 
by AJ). 660 had extended its empiro from tbe Altai to beyond the 
Hindu Kush, thus initiating aftiiT an intemiptiofi of about a century 
the most ^criims perio<i in the dHTusion of Buddhism and Indian 
culture in .Central Aria and China. With the oocupation of Khomsan, 
Gandbira and parts of Middle Asia bj' the House of Ghazni, which 
extended its rule from the Oxus to the Indus at the end of the tenth 
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ctfntiJiy, this tmiiful process oj accaitarisaticn along tile 

Asan higb-ioads ivaa iettisonfid* For the next five coitnrks. dttriag 
whkh the Asian caravan routes were conirolkd by Muslim states, 
StnO'Indian toteicourae had to depend on tHissionary entcipiise by 
the sea-toute across the seoontl Indut, or Dvfpantam. (rtiin Sumatta 
to Kambuja, where Indian dviUwHoti met the Cliinese half-way* in 
the Eastern waters. 

The auje of the gieat Kusanas saw the spread oI BiuidhiEni and 
Sanskrit culture along the broad corridoir of the Tarim^ Hasin, fringed 
hy the two great 'silk routes' cmmectiiig China with In^ and 
Western Asia: the northern route throngh Taxila, Kapiia, Kashgar, 
Kucha. Katnishahr (Agnidi^). Kiail, Turlan (Btuiruka), Hand, and 
Ansi: and the southern route through Yarkand, Khotan. Dandan 
Oflik. Niya, Sfhnn. and Lob Nor: the two routes tinally nieeting at 
Tun-huang on the w^tem frontier of China- Here the faimius grcrnp of 
i»2 frescoed cave* were btilll, popularly known as the Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas, Indian dviltsalion flourished along the goo-mite 
string of oases on both the notthera and southern silk-routes; the 
tatter held by the Kugipas. who under Kanaka wagi^ a 

sucnessful war against the C hfn i wg tn Ceotral Asia and obtained 
Chinese Prioccs as hostages. 


Hindu Oasis Co/oki>s o« tht Asian High-roads 

Among the ancient ruler* of the Tarim basin we come ireio® a 
onmbcr of Indian names: Kustana, Vifita-Dharoia and Vijita-kirti 
at Khotan; StivarTia-pii5pa. Hari-pttspa. and Suvan.ia-dcvn at 
Kuctii; and IndrSrjuna and Chaodi 5 r]UBa at Karesliahr, The Indian 
colonies and kingdoms also bore Sonstrit Karnes w Ui«r adaptadons; 
Sailade^a (Kashgail. Chokuka (Vaticand}. Bhamka tUch-Turfan). 
Kuchi iKucha), AgnideSa (Koreshahr}. and Ti^panni {Tnrfan) «m 
ihr northern caravan route; and Kusthiina (Kustana or Khotan), 
Chadotn fNiya). and Chalmada (Shan-ShanJ un the soathern route. 
The scripts used in Khotan, Kuelii, and the adjacent territun' were 
varieties of the Indian scripts, Brahmi and Kharostlii, Khotan. 
Kashgar, Kuchi. Karashahr and Turfan. witli ihdr famous mona¬ 
steries and caves, became the nuiin centre* of Biiddliist learning ond 
misBioJiaiy enterprise between llie third and s«\-enth centuries. Die 
diverse p^lcs of the Tarim (Sanskrit Sti) basm, speaking a vimtly 
of tongues, Sanskrit. Chinese, Syriac, Sogdiim, Turkish. Tokhunan 
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ami Khotaaese, were afl moulded by the pattern ol Indian culturt 
from KSSniTra, Gandhira and Baniiy^ through the influence of 
MahSyana Buddh^, whose devotianalism and emphasis oa 

wete cntiidy congruent with the needs of a fluid, cosmopolitan 
oasis culhsra srringing up on one of the principal highways of world 
coromerce. India imported from China raw silk, and exported muslins, 
silk, ivuries and other luxury piwlacts- The entire area became 
dotted with markets and fairs as well as with monasteries and 
grottoes. Like the caves at Ajania. B 3 gb, Karie and Bamiyan. the 
caves in the hills near Kuchaand Tun-huang attracted scholars, monks 
and pilgTims. and became unportaut Buddhist centres. At Miran, 
Dandan Oaik, Nn-aand other placw. asat Bamiyan and Fondukistau, 
there an: Buddhit frescoes m which the sinuous linis, warm colours 
and dynumk rhydbros of Ajanta mingle liamioniously with Iranian 
and Chinese fcaturw. The Gomatl Vihara at Kliotan. the Aidiaiya 
Vihara at Knchi and the Nava Sahghaiilma at Balkh vied in learning 
and devotion with the cakhrated Kanlska VihSm in Gandhifra and 
the Kut)dkh**'’*^tta Vih 3 ia at Jalandhar. From the Khoian monastery 
came new Buddhist texts, written in Sanskrit and PrSkrit as wdl as 
in local languages. The procesrions bearing images of the Buddha at 
Kuchi FT*d Khotan reeembkd those in India. The colossal Buddha 
statues at Kuchi are ahnilar to those of Bamiyan. Behind the great 
Iklohay^fia nitssionary entcqirise. as the source of its driving force, 
were the monasteries of Kiimlra, Uddiyana and Gandhara. the 
principal centres of Buddhist and Sanskrit learning Inm the 
beginning of the milknnium to the fourth century A.O., when Nahmda 
rose to ptonunonce. 


Kujnamjfva. tfu Gnatest ofiht Mian MUsionary Schclan 

ft was at the monastery of Kucha that Kumarajfvn, who firs* 
studied Brahmanical philosophy in Kafimlra tmd Kashgar and 
' Mahay^na Buddhism in Gokkuka, won celebrity as the most famous 
Buddhist schobr in Middle AsJjl In a.». 401. as the sequel to a 
Chmese invasion of Kucha, he vfas taken as a prijte prisoner to 
Oihw. and accepted hy the Chinese Emperw as the royal spiritual 
proceptOT. KuiBiiailva learnt Chinese with great aloally. His pro¬ 
found knowledge of Buddhist philosophy and proficiency in both 
Sanakrit and Chinese made him the most successful among the many 
translators of Sanskrit Buddhist works into Chineae. From AA». 
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to 411. when he died, be translated as many m 1 ^ hh* texls. 
tociiiding the Siiidhaimoptmdajr^fa. ibe Suti5!flbl^. itir htt^- 
ranbics of NaiiSriuna and Aivagboja. and several works of tl* 
MLhyiunika ShSd- His transUtion of the Vajraclidibedika, or the 
Diamond Cutter, did more to popularise Buddhism among the 
Oiinese Uterati than all other texts put together. 

India knows nothing of some of her greatest men a^ li^ forgotten 
Kumfirajiva. who is oertaiidy the greatest aguie in the s,tatj of 
India's cultural expansion. His fether. KurnttrSvana. was an Indian, 
but his mother, Jlv&. vraa a princi^a from KudiiA Soon after 
bom. she became a Buddhist nun. and later, when slm 
Kurha, Kumaru|!va accompanied her. He acfjtnred tlie widest 
celebrity in India and Central Asia in his t^, 
his disdplis such great Chinese EChclais as Seng-^ 

Tao-^g (died 434)- popoiaris^ the l^um ideas of 

the loveb of truth and the univra5aUt>* of mind, or the Buddha ^ture, 
in metaph\-sics, and ihe law of karma in ethics. The n^ein 
nhUasoplwr Fuiw Yo-Lan obaen'es: 'The idea of the Univei^l Mind 
13 a^iributinn of India to Chines* phBi»opby. Before the m 
dudion of Buddhism there was m CWnese philosophy only the mind, 
but not the Mind. The Tao of the TadsU is the 
us Lai Tau put it, yet it is not Mind. After the period (of the intr^ 
duction of Buddbia'm) there is in Chin^ philosophy, not only mmd, 
but also Mind*. 

.4 MUknntum of ^fissiofUtry Enterprises 

From the beginning of the fifth to the thirteenth mttury a.d. a 
whole galaxy of Indian roonk-^olan trawUed to Lhum to 
Buddhist texts and spread Buddhist learning, and hunore^o 
. numasteriw sprang up. Many also went simply ^ 

. names and activities have been listed by P. C Biigchi. Bef^ them, 
hnwever. to hbue the traB at the beginning of the mitlCTnturn, were 
the earliest Buddhuit missionariea in China. Kaiynpa M It a and 

Dharmoratna (in about a.i», 65), and, among othem. Dhtumait^ 
fA,i>, x 84) and Baddhnbhadra (A.n. 3^- i whole 
Indian missiommes poured into China, Apart from tte Cent^ 
routes, and the sea route from TimmHpti \ia tlie ports of Uh. 
Malay peninsula. Siunatra, and Java to Tonkin, the prmap 
routh-eastero port of China, there were the routes througli 
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valleys nf the Chiiudwin and the timvaddy to Kwimmg, and aljin 
the Xepalcsc route through Tibet. like iheir Chinese counterp&rU, 
the monk-pilgiams to Indk. the Itidian missiotojiies braved great 
perib and hanidiips on tiicir joumeya. and many died abroad 
unwept and nnhonoured, or fell victum to pcisecwikm and mtAi 
violence. 

The must oatatandiiig monks to follow Kmnara|iva (4,t>. 401 to 
413) wene; Sohgbavarml, the tian^tor of tlie UahtiSisiika Vinaya, 
who i*rcni frofn Ceylon to China in a.d. 430; Gntotvanium, whose 
fame as a tnbsiormry in Ceylon and Java induced the Chinese 
Etnperar to invite hhn to Nat^ing. where the Jetaviina^vihara was 
constructed fw him to preach in (A-D. 431); Gii^bhadra, the trans¬ 
lator of the SoAyuktaganifl. who went to Chhia from Caj'lan hi 
4351 Bodhidhoima. who ^cauie doating on the sea to Pan-rni' 
(Canton), in a. 1>. 470. and travelled over a great part of Qiina duiitig 
the reipn of the devout Emperor Wn, disseminating the Buddhist 
doctrine of meditation (Ch'an), and pavbg the vray for a rapproche¬ 
ment between (he Korthem and StniUimii scliooU; Sartgbabhadm, 
who irandated the S^antapEsirltka in a.h. 4a;S; PhrainSrtha, a 
native cd Ujjajdnl. who went to Nanking in aJ). 34S and tranafaicd 
ahout 5fX) works, indudinig Aivaghoja's Mah 5 \; 5 na-SraddhcFti;iada. 
t he Life of \ asutKUidhti, and the Tarka^Sstm t Jinagupta, who became 
spiritual pftsc^w to an Emperor of the Tang dynasty, and trans* 
laied into Chiiiea ihirty-seven original Sanskrit works (second half 
of thedathomtmy A.n.J; Budhimchh who was sent to Chitw in A.n. 
693 ftwn the oourt of a fJiilufcya ting and was highly Lonourod by 
the Erniwior, who set up a board of Indian and Chftussc roholara to 
translate MahSyann ivorks. and himself took dawn notes of the 
tronslaiious; and KumSriigho^i. a schnlar monk froro Bcngd, who 
became the spiritual guide of tliii &iileadra Emiierois of Sonmlra and 
Java (eighth century). 

Other imjjortiuil teachers who carried the tOixdi of Buddhist 
religlQii and culture to Cbma wetB; Bttddhajlvs (a.d. 423), w*hi) went 
from Kapnlra; Dharmali^cma (a.o. 414^33) and Gutiahliadm 
435'-46S}, from middle India; J^jUmbliadra and Yaiogupta 
(sixth cejrtmy), from Bengal and Assam; fiuddhibhAtlra, from 
Jalattbad; Dhannagupta (a.d. 500), from KSnyaknbja; Giiutama 
Dhannajfiann. who v*us appointed Govetnor of a District in China 
{A.D. 577); and Vajmtodhl (a,D, 710-733). wiio wi» educated at 
NMandi, went firora Ceylcm to China in a.d. 710, and preached in 
China ihc taystlcd Vajmyana form of Buddhism. 
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fl IS afaimdantJy evident that every part of India, shored in the 
arduous, marveJJous march of the religion, art, and {diitasophy of 
Indio. £v^ batches of Buddhiat nuns (Btiihsuiils) Iravclkd to 
China irtun Ceylcsh, in a.d. 4351 hi colled Nandi, and estab¬ 

lished their oiilcr in Cfanuu As the Ciironider of Ceylon observes 
in rdath^ one ut the tritunphs of Buddhist niissionaiy enterprise, 
'Moved by the desire to oonven the v^orld, with the world's wcUate 
at hcarti who would be slnthfal and iadiffBentr' AccotttUng to the 
Chinese-Bncidtiist Encyck^jaedtn the number of Indian monks at the 
Chinfse oonrt reached its peak at the be^nnhig of the eleventh 
centurj'. at a time when SnJton Mahmud of Ghazni was looting the 
remples and sacred cities of their homeland. Some of the monks seem 
(0 have adopted Chinese uaroea. By the middle ot the century^ how¬ 
ever, due to the reaction of the Chinese hterott against the loreign 
ndigioh, there was a sudden dedme in tlie inHunnce ol Buddhbm in 
China, and hence in the number of Buddhist mtmks. The last Indian 
monk recorded to tiave tenclied China from India was Chc-Id-vang, 
who came horn Westetn fniiia in 1 <I 53 . In India itsdf, mean while, 
the steady tnflntr of Chinese schdam, mi^mianes and pilgrims 
continued fm' sev'vral cemtun'ea. In fact It increased considembty in 
the hey-day of the Sung Empire, from the tenth to the thirteenth 
centunes. 


Tkf Sprmd of ffudditisth in Asia 

From Giina Buddhism spread to Korea, in it.ti'. and thence 
made its hist entry into Japan, in aji. 53S In 604 Bioidtiism was 
accepted by the Prince Regent ^tdlaku Taishi os the. national 
mllgian of Nippon, and soon templra, monostcncs and hospdtab came 
to be built. The famous temple of Horyuji at N'ara was oonstmeted 
tn A.D. 607. A Japanese monk, Dorho. became one of ihe chief discijftis 
of Kiuen-Tsatig, and spread the drictnne of Vogach$m in that 
country. By the oe^^ih centur)* almost the whole of Central and 
East Asia had come under the spell of Buddhisiii, New waves of 
Buddhist art, of Gupta, I^hi and Ballava jiispJratioii, spread to 
Middle and South-East Asia. The mysterious forms of the graccinl 
and pTofoundly compasshmic Bo^issttvos of tfie MohSySna 
heavoi, with bands ilisp!a>'ing Indian mnddb and holding Indian 
lotuses, cieated hy the on of Ajnnth. B^h and Amafivati, and the 
rhapsodies of the Mahaj^a texts, were now fo miliar throtighniit the 
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Icn^h and breadllt ol a w!io!c cutitinrnt, and aroused tnitli And 
devotion oniony tbc common people, 

India's contact mill Mongolia, be^on in tlic eighth oentur^' A«D., 
when an Indian monk, Priffia, look pari in llie ImnslaTton of 
Buddlust texts into tlic MotigoJ iangnage. In the extensive Mtmgoi 
Empire establisbifd by Jengw Khan, Buddhism, JIohnmTnedanisin, 
and Nestorian Cbrudiourry throve side bj- side. The gnmckon of 
Jengia Khan, Kttryak, became n disciple of the Buddhist monk 
scholar SSkyn Pandita, who came from the ^k)'a monasteni’ of 
Tibet. UitcT on (wo of his nephe^vs took up Buddhist mbsionaiy 
work in Mongolia. One of them, fhogs-pa (1239-1^85), attended a 
Parlianaml nf Religions convened by KubUu Khnn (1359—1294) at 
Karakorum, and defeated the Taoist monks in debate^ wlicmupon 
RubtoJ Khan accepted Tibetsu Buddhism 1* the state idigroti id 
the lilongol Empire, and appointed Phagi-pa to be Rajagunj, or bead, 
of ihe Buddhist Church in the vast Mmigol Empire, and also tus 
I'lceroy in IJir three piovlnces of Tibet. PhogV'pa was an active 
proSelyt tser, and soou Bttddhism became ihe roost popnfar religion 
lunong the Mongols. KubJat welcomed a gift of relics of the Buddlio. 
from the ruler ot Ceyton. As the Khan’s Kiio-sbeor Hdjaguin, Phags- 
pa dcvised n common alphabet for Ihe variaus languages of ibe ^■ast 
empire; tic thus dreamt of a new Asian unity imder the regime of 
Kublai, with one religion, one language and one culture—a dream 
shattered by the dismtegratlon of tlic Mongol Empire 
immediately after the Emperor’s death, Rcgaitling Buddliistn 
Kublai made this rcniark; The biigers come out of the jKdm of the 
hand; ttie Buddhist doctrine is like the palm, the other religions are 
like the fingers^. 

In Tibet tlic Emperor Sreng-tsan Gampo (a.d. 600-650), who 
ovCTTim Xortfiem India along with Upper Burma and Oiiaese 
Turkestan, introduced tlw Indian alphabet and script from KMmJra 
and Irtidt the Fust Buddhist tonples in that country. In the middle of 
the eighth century (a.d 747.) Padmasambhava. who was Ijom in the 
famous centre of Euddliist TintTikkni, Uddiyana {identified with the 
Swat Vallej' by some and with VajrayuginI in the Dacca distxici by 
others), and who studied at the Univmitv of Nilandi, went to 
Tibet and preadicd VajraySna BuddhiEin, Hi slaved there for thirty 
years and was responsible for th« codification flf dvfl and reUgious 
law. Padmasamblmva was later deified. In the middle of the dei'enth 
century AtMa, or DipaAirara Stfjfilna, the famous abbot of Vikm- 
moHla mtinastery, the country at the m\Ttation of the Tibtdan 
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king. AtiSa's superior most onwilling (o Jh hhn jp, ftAiing lOT 
tht morale of tlie naonastcries of MagadKa in bis ahsence, sptciaUy 
in v^e^^' of Ibe (breais from the Gbojaiavid Turks (Slabnmd of Ghazni 
5^^ Kanauj in jot 8 and sacked Somnath to 5P*6}. ]( wns siipn- 
blcd tharftforo that AtKa «to)iiM tctuiK to Vikronia^a within thm; 
years; but to the event be stayed to Tibet finni 104** unGl his death 
thirteen yeats later, to 1053. He prenclwd the MaMyana and helped 
(i> restore Duddhism to ati elevated plane, pui^tog it of its magto aJ 
elements, He visited Nepal on hk way, and waA aocnnipanied by 
VtnojTidlKira. G5ra.-Lsoo,Bbitoiig»rhtoi, and a prtocinJisciplB, Blifimi* 
saOgha, fn.jm Wratern tndin. Other oelehroted visitors frwn Imha 
Writ: tiio distinguished fiilabhadm and Abhayakaraguptfl. Inter¬ 
course between the monasteries of N 3 itaiid&, VifcrarttaSta, Jagaddnla 
and OdantapurTf and Tibet and Nepal,, was hititnate and fruitful for 
manv centimes, nnd the currents of MaMy 3 im. Vulniyaiui. Sahaja. 
and Tantrikism llave left an todiilible impress on the religion and 
culture of both these countries. 

Apart from llie botiJerlaiid regiems, Nopal, Tibet. Bhutan and 
Sikidm. where Indian culture has always donttnated the life, manners 
and thought of the peoples, the spread of BudiUitam l^‘ way of the 
Mid-Asian caravan rrmus to Middle Asia, China, Mongolia, KoToa 
and Japan, and by the sea-route to Further India, was a tinkjue 
cultural movement that brought about and maintained the unity of 
A^an dvOisaiion for many centuries. The movement gained i(n[»etits 
with the cnnvciiliun of the Buddhist Council at the Kiirujalavaiia- 
Vill en * in iboul A,d. too, though 1 his was prtxedcd by the missionary 
enterprise of Ka^yups Mktahga ami D hanrta mtna in a.d. 65' to 
335 * landmark may bt‘ saul to have been reached with the 
Imperial proclamation that made Buddhism a state rtlJgion to China. 
This stated- ‘The Buddha is a god worshipped in foreign countries. 
He luay nut be worthy to reccii.*e oiTertogs from the Empeiots of 
China and from the Citoese. But 1 w'ho was bom to the frontier 
province have the good fortune to be a ruler of China, In regard to 
religious duties t niusi abide by the customs of my people. Thtnigh 
the Buddha is a. forej^i god, it is in ilic dtness of things that I should 
Wfirship him. ft is a pi^y Itoit the same old laws ol ancient times 
should be followed cs'en nerw. WTum a thing is found perfect snd 
faultless, why shoulil people stUl cUng to the cusloins of the anaent 
dynasties? My people air railed barbarians, ! grant tfitmi the priviksge 
of wuTshtppi^ the Buddha and adopt tog tlie Budflhist faith it they 
wish ffi do so'. 
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THE CULTURE AVp ART OF INDIA 


Chiu^ Scfmis 0 / Buddhism 

The hey<lay of the influonce of Buddlusm in China «tendtd fmm 
the Tisit of Kiunirajiir-a at tive bcgmnmy of the fifth centuiy to the 
end of the 1 ang dynasty at the beginning of the tenth though 
various sects and sdxmts ot Buddhism continued to thrive 'in China 
until alwni the eleventh ctntuiy* As many as ten Chinese schools 
of Btiddhisni sprang up. based upem one or other of the 
MoLfiydna texts, such as the Saddhaimapimdailha, the AMiid- 

Sfitra, the Sukhavatl-Vvtlha. the 
^tya-sickth] S^tra, and the Vinaya. One of the most important -was 
the contemplative (Dhyaim) school fonnded by Bodttirlharma who 
^ught m Giiiut for about fifty yesus. from A.n 470 to 520. 
Hb teaching was based on the LaAktvat4m SBtni. rad his sect w« 
at one time known as the LaAkS school, though more cwtimumlv as 

fihyana. He was the son of the prinii of 
KaiS^i rad obtnmed his tnitiatioi, into the Dhy^na form of Buddhism 
m the Indian Archipelago. In China be ^vas known as Ta-mo 
(Dharma) rad in Japra. where his teaching spread in the twelfth 
century under the na^ of as Damma, Zen Buddhism stUl has 
msmy Lhous^ds o| ricihOTJits today, 

around Bwihidharma rad many minicks are 
attributed to In Chtntse paintings he is represented as an 
asa-iic with a bearf, cmying a twig on his shfiulder, from which 
hangs a saiHtol, and garing silently and steadfastly at the void. His 
emintJice IS indicated by the gift of Gautama the Tatbagata’s robe 
tu^. iiiHt the rccognirian of him as the Buddhist 
C Gratnma. SHent thoogh 

""I booJa--generatiQns of his disciples have ml 
duMd a vciummons htemture on Dh>-ann, BodhrdbaiW chaWed 
^ onJi worship, aacrticism rad monasticism. but e.-tn tCst^of 
^ptui^. reJymg «d,istvdy upon pore mediintion on the red Ld 
universal mmirc of the self, or Bodlu-chitta. His teariihiR k vbtv 

pWosophy, nlthcugh it ^^odies n 
lifcflr^i^Ai mterpretaiion of the Buddhist SantriLn- 

iika rad doctrines. Nor era the r«emblrace of^ 

" Biiddha-nature in the heart .devetv 
man Prajer, ascetic^ rad good works are vam. All that 
need do « to turn hs gaxe inwanJ rad see the Buddha hrhL own 
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he«irt. This vision, ^ich gives light aiul ddiverance, concua in a 
moment. It is a simfyle, natura] act Ulce swiUiowiiig or dreaming, 
mhicb cannot be taught or leaitit; for it is not something imparted, 
bnt an egtperknee of the soot, and teaching can tmly piepaie the way 
for it. Seme are impeded by their ktunm, and arc physicaliy in- 
capabte of the vision, whatever their merits or piety may be, but fnr 
those to whom it comes it is inevitable and convincing'. 

One of bis most distingubtted disdpl^ wan C]ii-k'ai. (bom A.o, 531) 
who elaborated bis master's teachings and founded a 9>'nca‘lic school 
of Buddhism called the T'ien-T'ai. Chi^kai dassified ifie sast litera- 
turn of Buddhism according to the five petiodiB of the Buddha's 
active career as a minister, thus httroducing a logical coherence into 
the divem and apparently conflicting teachings. His dnsgfleatioa 
stiU holds good in Chinese Buddhism. The 'Pien-Tai is a magtiiflcent 
synthesis, holding that oil the diflervnt phUosophical theories l^ve but 
one end, and tliat it is the end that tnatters. not the way it ts 
achieved. Cfai-kai's teaching also spread to Japan, where ti’b slill 
follmved. 

The YogSchaia \'ijham-vada school of Buddhism, to which Hiueu 
Tsang bdonged, owed much of its influence in China to Pmhhihara- 
mitm, who came of a royal family in Central India. After tiavdling 
a great deal in South ftHlta he went to the mottasteiy of N'fltandfl, 
where be met Silabhadra. From there he went to Central Asia and 
succeeded in converting the Khagsn of the WesTeiu Turks. He 
rtsrehed Ch'af]gan in 6i2y and gained great hifluoice with the 
Chitrese Emperor. Hr died in China in ajo. 653. 

A mme widespread Chinese school, second only to «he Dhyana in 
importance, is the Amida, or Pure I^nd, school of Buddhism, founded 
by Bodliiruchi, who taught in China from A.t». 69’ to 727, when be 
died- Amithbba, or Amida Buddha (.Aniita in Japan), meuns titerelly 
the Buddha of Eriflless f.4gh(, who dwells in the Western Paradise, 
the Pure Laud, or Siikh^vatt Like the DhySna school the Amitabha 
sect has Inspired a vast vulume of literature in China and Japan, 
Aocording to the doctrine the last Tathflguta, a monk culled Dharraa* 
kara, becomes the Pharma Amitlhha, or Infliute Light or life. 
ever mokes use of bis name will at once be placed under his juris^ 
diction entirely and exdudvely. As a ray emanatmg from his tumrt 
he can illuminate every being he wishes, at no matter what dJstaitce; 
every djing person, houiever great a sinner he K, who repcnls 
stncerely and wishes to be reborn in his kingdom (the Pune Land), 
will immediately be so rebom after his death, to be instructed there. 
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improved, und placed on tbt road to s^^I^■a^ion. It is thus alciji to tJie 
Indian Bhakti mavonent, and it is romaTkable that ncilher HJueu- 
Tssuig ttnr l-tsing kaaw anything of tliis form of it. Love and ndfira- 
tion for the Bnddha of Baundless Li^t appeakd to the arti^ic and 
ratnantje T[:iiiperoment of the Eastern peoples, and the Western 
Psinidisc, where the devotee mi^u iin|oy blissful uninortallty. ia Ibe 
theme of many represen tat tons in glowing colout^ in the art of China, 
Japan and Tibet, 

The last school to snae in China sprang from the VajmySna or 
Montrayana i^hing of Vajrabeadhi, jnweptor to the king of KafichT. 
who, after living in Ceylon, went lo China and preached' this form 
of Buddhitni, witli its vanptts T^ntrika nuuittas, from A,r>, 710^^32, 
[1 h grounded in the doctrine 0! the one primordial Buddlia spirit 
caiicd the Maha-Vairochana, whidi embo^es itself in a smes of 
emanations and appeaiancrs. In the foundation and spread of this 
new scbofij Vajrabodbi was greatly assisted by his disdplp. Amog- 
hayajm fA.p. 72^-774). who taught in lo-yang, Ho^, and Leang- 
Chon. I'or centuries there issued forth from the famous Wliitc Hotiie 
Monastery at LtHyang hundreds of BuddJiist texts for the people itt 
the dialect cnJled Buddhist Mandarin. TintrikiEm spread to Japan 
tlirough Kobo-Daishi, who came to .\inagha for instruction; and from 
another Chinese dkdple, Hui-lcuo, the Japanese sage Kukai (a.d, 774- 
^35) kanit the duel rines that at the dose of the eighth centmy led 
to the foraiation of the Shingon sect iti Japan. Today the Shingon 
IS still very popular. It represents Vairodhana at the" centre of the 
Thotrika diagram—the mighty San in whjri ad things visible and 
invisible have thdr consummation and ahsorplion. 


Buddhht AH in Cfiutu 

Buddhism, with its emphasis on the Great Void, the empty and 
nnsulwtantifll character of the external world, reshaped t he practical 
mmd Ilf the Chinese and led ultiniHtdy to the Chinese stmtlicris in 
which stillne^ was held to be in constant acti\>ity and "activitv in 
constant stillness; an idea that corresponds to the Indian MabSy Sn^ 
exception of the identity of Saxpsara and >Jirv*aiia. This traiisfornia* 
hrm of the tucid mind left ^ enduring mark upon Oiinae art and 
[iteiatnre. The Grcco^Bmldhat art of GarKllthre lirst introdneed the 
human figwe into Chinese sculpture, investing ii with supreme moral 
dignity. The cave sculpture at Vnn-kang and Lung-men belonging to 
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the Wd period of tho Six Uj’iiAsties reproduced on Quzuse scil ih£ 
ficrene Buddhas and Bodhisuttv'as of Ajanti. B^h, and Bamiyan, 
and made them a part of the jagged mouniain faces out of which they 
were carved. But the Tang period (a.o, dia-rjoyj [eprcsoits the most 
giodous Dge of Ounese sculptuic. Gradually the Chinese Bnddba 
developed a superb btending of spiritual impoiionaliTy and rmns- 
cendcuce ndth liuntati dntrm and elegance; while the frescoes of the 
dynasty, in Ihalr treatment of the efhereol Avalofcittic'aras and 
Amitlbhas of (lie Chinese pantdisical dreunUnd. show an even more 
effectn*e combinaGcxii of rcaiiaui and the impersonal Idita. 

Of the three principal centres of Buildhtst art in China. Tun- 
buang, Yun-kang, and Lung-men. Yitn-kang and Lung-men seem 
to have been the earlier, although Ton-huong is situated on the 
WestMTi botuidary of Quoa. at the junction of ihe caravan routes. 
Yun-kang ts near Ta-tung In Shansi, adjoining the hrst capital of 
the Wei dynasty, and Lung-men ts near Lo-yang. The excavations 
of the caves at Yun-k^’ang is ascribed to the period between 
A J). 390 and 403: while at Lung-meji the grottoes wure excavated 
after the transfer of the capital from Shursl to Lo-i^ong, It was also 
during the rule of the Wd dyuo^' in the fifth and sixth ceniutj' 
that a large number of chapds were excavated and decorated at 
Tun-buong. 

The History (if (fff mentiDns that in the time of the Emperor 
Wen Ch'eng of the Narthem Wei dynasty, the idea of having hve 
colossal Buddhas carved in the Yung-kang chil was suggested to the 
Emjteror by an Indian monk, Tan-yan. Tfie largest of them measured 
seventy feet in height and the smallest sixty. They were some of the 
biggest in the world, and were obvtously mfiucoced by the earlier 
Bamiyan statues (i$o and 175 fort hJghj. which were the earliest 
Buddha odo^d to be construct^ in the lluid or fourth century .a.d.— 
the centuries dtut wttrussetl the remarkahlc march of Maha.y^a 
Buddhism. At Tun-huang the coLoesal Buddha in the Caves of tlie 
Thousand Buddlius is over ninety feet high. Here, m aj». 36b, an 
Indian monk. Ts'uo, according to an inscriptioji of the Tang 
dynasty, built the first chapel—the Cave of Unequalled Height— 
and he too may have derived his inspiration from Batutyon. In those 
huge images wie too a blending of the Xtidian rdigtous concept of 
tlte Buddha as the Cliakravortl of the Universe and tJw lieUenistk 
political concept oi the ihdiied Emperor as Komtolctaior, Hiueii- 
Tsang metiticns a wooden statue of Maitreya. too feet high, at 
Uardu, north of the runjab. Tlie sitting stone figure in llie fifth Lsive 
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in tilt- piectncts of the Sbjlnfo-szu in Yuii>kaii|j is possibly the most 
iuagnificeiit of all inures in China, The rock eaves at Ijing-men are 
smftHrf in scale than those of Yim^cang. The femr walls and the 
ceiling of these hu|K caves ate coveted alt ovt;r with niches and 
carvings ol a thousand Buddhas, flying Apsaias, Hindu divmities 
and goatxUans, and giacefnl flma] designs. In most of the Lnng-tnen 
caves wc find the dates, the names of the sculptors and donors, 
and The accounts of the excavation. The eaxH^t of the insciip* 
tions dates from the seventh year of Tat'bo of the Emperor HsiatK 
yen of the Northern Wd dj-nasty (a,ij. ^83). The rest of the caves 
were the work of the Northern Wd down to the Sui and Tang 
periods. 

Tilt evolution of the cam ait and architecturr of Ttm*huang, 
Yun-kang, anti Long-onn shows fimt the enrichmmt of the tradi¬ 
tional style of China props by the Gandham style, which came in 
the wake of Buddliism, until the latter was completely aboorhed hy 
the Northern Wei styk; second, the impact of the Gnpta style, 
whk-h was yet feeble in tile Northern Wd works, stronger in the 
Sui D>'nastyi and quite marked in the Pang, As Miss !, V. Vincent 
observes in Tht Sacftd Onsfs; *A chain of these Buddhist lock-ciit 
chapds seems to have extended from India through Central Asia ol; 
least as faros the mountains south of Ksnehow in Kansu, andhesidns 
these, cave-temples are found in many other parts of China', The 
Indian monks, Lo-is‘un and Tan-yao. associated with the con- 
srnicttcEU and decoration of the at Tim-btiang and Vun-kong, 
must have poasissed a masterly knowledge of atchitccturt! and 
sculpture. The ruimcs of some of the Indian painters of the period 
have also come down to tis, Sakyabtiildha. Buddhakirti, and KuroSin- 
bodhi. From Ajanti, across the highways of KaSmiri. Gondhhra 
and Kucha, front Nepal and Tibet, or from AinaiHvati and Simhola 
by the sea-'TOUte, the art of Guptu India travelled to China and trans¬ 
planted itself in her soil. 


Buddhism, the Hope of World Pmee 

In its Tibetarj Tantrika phase Buddhism was harnessed hy the 
Mongol Empire, then the largiESt in the world, and an effective bridge 
between the Far East and tlie Far West. ‘Pax Tartarika', the achieve¬ 
ment of which hod cost the dcstnictton of twenty realms and mHliftf ui 
of human beings, held the proimse, strangely enough, of a TtuHAliiat 
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world broibcrbood. Al I be end of the thirteenth century, however, 
on the di?atb of Knblat Khan (izi4~i294), the Mongol Empire wa; 
ilisrupled, and with it the cconmtuc. religious, dipkmmtic and 
scientific links it had established between Asia and Hunapc;. Thus 
the last hope of securing world pesice throngh Buddhism faded awny, 
just at the very tune when vmrtd commerte. in the true sense of the 
word, had begun to develop freety: with Cliina. the [ndlon Arclupel- 
ago. India. Egjpt and the Mediterranean all coming witliin Itie ambit 
of 0 coimnon economic system. 

After the thirteentli century' Buddhism ceased to be an active 
spirUoal foitce on the Asian ma inland. This was due to political ratlier 
than cultural factoid. During tbe csituty-and-a-balf icign of the 
Southern Sung dynasty in Hankow, to which the 

Chinesi! capibd was ncmoviNl because of the ascendancy of tlie 
Tartars, no Iiidtan monk visited China, although Chinese writers cm 
Buddhism inctea^d intitntiber. In North China, imder the patronage 
of the Yuen or Mongol dytrasty (A.l>. 1280-1568), Lamaist Buddlitsm 
tbio^T. Shado-pa's Chinese compilation of Buddhist sdtras and 
SSstras was one of the last to be done by an Indian monk in Chijia- 
In South China the Sungs encouraged translatiuns from Sanskrit 
texts by Chinese scholars (1314), Song landscape painting, with 
its sense of the silence and mystery of tbe universe and the 
trandmee and umraliiy of man's life, is saturated with Buddhist 
thought; while ihimigh Sung poetry runs the Buddhist note of 
melancholy, its awonmess of the ephemeral cliaracter of all natural 
fife. 

Thottgh the How of Indian monk^schotais to China by the land- 
rontc was comptetety hmken, Buddhlsni 9,^ still an inflaence in 
Greater China* The conversion of Mongolia to Buddhism and Itic 
* widespread adoption of celibacy ted to the iraiuformation of fierce, 
roving races into sedentary and docile agiiculiuiists, camel-drivers 
and shepherd^ and was of considemblc economic and poUtkal 
benefit to China. The Ounesc statesman Won-chun-hu wrote to the 
Chinese goA*emmenf in 15701 'Bfiddhism forbids btlocdshed, pre¬ 
scribes ctmfession, and reconfesston. and recommends a virtuous 
life; for this reos^ we should do ottr utmost to diffuse the laitb 
among the ncitnads’, Tlie Ming dynasty (1368-^644) deliberately 
used Buddhi^ to convert the viiite and explosive nomads of 
Turkestan and Btongolm Into pacific neighbours. It was Chinese 
Buddhism, not Indian, that had been reaching the nomadic fringe of 
Chinese civilization; for strife among the tribes of Central Asia after 
o 
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the death of Kub^ Khan completely bilked the east-west cuavan 
mate, and disrated the anctcnt ovccland contact'with IndiiL In 
Fimbei India the Indian Aichipdagd the amfying mhaioii of 
Buddhism in Asia was yet to continue actively for another two 
oentuties before it succumbed to the onslaught of Islam. 



CHAPTER XII 


COLONIAL CULTURE AND ART 

iNOtA OJ- TfiS ULAN pa 


The Early B^nnings o/Sotiihertt CoU>msai{im 

THE Gupta eg«gave n great fillip to India’s ociiotnlaJ enterprise beyond 
tbe seas in South-east Asli*. Thiswus bige^ the outcome of thecitin> 
trol the Imperial Guptas exerttsod over the eastern port of Timratipti 
and the Arabian sea-poits of Broach, VaijayantI and and of 

the lure ol commerce urfth Indonesia to secure the Juxuries demanded 
hy a more sophistkalcd civitiaation. The spread of Indian coltun! to 
the south had actually begun as early as the fifth century b.c., whh 
the legendary conquest of Ceylon by Prince Vijaya Sujiha, who 
named the i^and S irphala after himself; an epis^^ that is rep¬ 
resented in one of the frescoes at Afanti,. Later, in the third century 
fix,, tile coumgeous monh-misaionaries sent out by Aioka visited 
Ceylon, whidi was converted to Buddhism by Mabendru and Sahgha- 
mitil, and also Sttvamabhumi (Sona and LHtara), which was 
probably Indonesia. But it was the ^avihana Empire e.c), 

with its strategic positton in middle India, bum sea to aea, and its 
importanl pons of VaijayantI (Goo) and Kalyihl on the Arabian 
Sea, and Dlianakalaka, Masuljpatam, and KonUraka on the Bay o( 
Bengal, that first developed a brisk traffic with the casieni islands. 
This is abimdaiitly indicated in the stories of the advcntunnis sea 
vot^ages of Gunl^s'a, who lived in Pratiftbana (the Pahhona of 
Btoleniy). The heroes of the sea were called Samudradfiras. and such 
islands in the eastern waters as Kafidia, KarpQra, Suvarpa, and 
Simhola arc mentioned. The Buddhist text Kiddesa, eompoaed not 
later than the second century AJ>., refers to a veritable gold hunt in 
Suvaniabbfimi^ readied after cmssbig the sea, where haxaidous 
jonnieys across the 'creeper' path, the 'bamboo' path and the 'goat' 
path ore undeftakm. until a river with banks of golden sand is 
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reached. We also cotne iLCfoss the merchant pnnees of Vaijaynntl and 
Kaly^i, wlw) dedicatnd the riches they obtained from oommerce to 
the decoration of the caves at KS^rli and Ka^hcri. Gradually com' 
meice led to eoLoniation. 

The history of India's expansion in the South-eastern waters coveia 
no less than two millennia, from the fifth century b.c. to at least the 
end of the fourteenth century a.d. 'fhe ^fa^ra Erita^^rama, a 
Javanese text of 13165, quoted by R. C Majunidar, mentions that 
migrants came to the Javanese capital of Majapshlt (founded by 
King Kritarajjasa m mga) frum such leginns Of India as KaJi;dliaka 
and Gauda 'iinceaslrigly iso. Inigc ntitnbeia. They came in ships with 
merchandise. Monks and distinguished Bifihnianas also came fmni 
these lands and were cnlertained'. As late as about the end of tlie 
fourteenth century, Rajasangnm (1350-1389), the prindpnl Ttilcr of 
the Majopahh Empiie, caostructed the bos ndiefs in the beautiful 
temple of Panaioran, ilfustxnting scenes from the RlmAyana and 
the Kriwfivana. In its b^'-day, the Majapohit Empire (1294-1478) 
embraced ^ri Vi java and alt the islands of the Indian archipebigo, as 
well as the Malay Peninsula. 


TAf Caografi^icaf Connofofion 0/ Zlvfj^Nfat'd 

Tiaditionallj' the entlrc region, full of Indian colonies and king- 
dnms, was colled Dvl[dntam Bh^ta, Dvlpa, according to PAnini, 
means land sirrmutitled by water cm tw'o and hence indudiea a 
jicninsttia like Malaya, In the Vfimana Parana, the nanus of the nine 
divisions (nava'hJieda) or territories across the seas (sainwh^ntarita) 
indudKl in BharaU-var^ and designated Dvlpantaia, or Island 
India, arc given as. follows: Indra-dvipa (Burma), Koserumat, 
Timrspama (Tamrapar^i), Gahhastimat, K&gadvipa (Nkohiir), 
Kafilha (Kedah), Siipbala (Ceylon), V'arona or Voihitia (Bomeo), 
and Kumlra. It lias not been possible for hUtoriacs to identify all 
the islauds. Similarly the BrahmAhda Pu^a Includes in ancknt 
Jambu-dvipi many dvipas (t,e,, islands or peuiimdas) that are geo¬ 
graphically linked with Bh&rat«. It observes: 'AU tiiesc pemnsaliis 
are known ns V'ariuqadvfpa ^ofta (which may be identified «ttb 
Vartuia or Borneo), There are hundreds of such islands and penin¬ 
sulas in India, They are known as Afigadvipa (whkh may be iden¬ 
tified with Kambnja and Champa), Yavadvipa (Java), MaTa>-advipa 
(the Malay pcninwla), Ku^^dpa, Safikhadvipa (Sahkhay rilMid}. 
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at») VafahA<ivipi) (Barawa islrnnl]. Within Jambfidvfpa there are stx 
islands abcandtiig in hch mines and in vsjious kinds of birds and 
ani^uUs^ 

Another early mention of Dv!{)2i]tare. is to be found in the Kath&<' 
sarit Sii^ara^ in stories 35 and 36 . ^ajetidevo is aiudous to go to a aty 
named Kanakapud and tntciTO|i^es an ascetic, Dlrghatapsis, who 
repQes: 'Though 1 atn so old, my son. I have never heard of Kanaka^ 
pun UI] today. I ha\‘e tnadr ac{|uaintance uitb various travelJerE 
from foreign latids^ and I have im-er heard any one speak of it, much 
leas have I seen ii. Hut I ant sure it must be in Dvfp^tara'. Kan&ka- 
purl luay be Suvart^abbOitii (or Pogu) or Suvarnudvipo (the Maby 
Peninsula), Tlie other story records an itincraiy turntiouing such 
regions as Jalapura, Niinkeladrfpu. Katahad^ipa. Karpiirads'Tpa. 
Sux-amadrTpa and Siiphala. Suvarnadvfpa am be reached, according 
to the same text, by land and sea, and can therefore be identified with 
the Malay Peninsula, and not with the tstand of Sumatra, aTthnug ti 
the latter b o^ually nch in gold. 

The sarva-dvij^ men tinned along with StipUnfa in ttic fanious 
Albitahad rtn.sr praiasti of Samudragupta obviously refers to 
DvipSntara in general; the Hindu entiinifs of the Soulhem Ocean 
and Farther India, which oiHeml the (jupta EmpETur various gifts, 
applied to him for charters recogiusmg tbeir s o vfct u i g uty, and 
finally gave him their loyalty. H. Raychaudburi suggests that the 
epithet 'Dhanada^Vanmendraotaka'^sama' us«i in the inscription 
indicates that the Imperial Guptas exercised some control ovirr tlio 
islands in lire neighbouring seas. 

tn Kalid^’s RaghuvsipSa (vL 57) there b a spedfic ruferenc* to 
Bvjp&ntam m connection with the clove (lower. wbUJi is native to 
the eastern blonds. 'Hie breeiw, scented with lavahga bbrssom and 
wafted from Dilphatam, removes the drops of porspiraiion from the 
amonitis King of Kaltdgo', the kingdom which played 0 domtnont role 
in the early culimtsatiim of DvipSntam. PSrr^ Kafihga ts the name 
for Java, or a port of jav.v, according to Chinese history, and tbas 
the poet's mention of DriplintaTa in connection with the King of 
Kah/iga is extremely apposite. Shnilariy appropriate is hb reference 
to the King of Anupadefa, or the land of ilie Namiacl^ (Ure !i«arbaiia 
Valley, uitb its capital at wb^ installed sacrilidai 

pillars (yiipa^ in the “eighteen" islands. In the fourrii century A.D. 
Vupas were adualiy set up in Botneo by King Milla vartnon, grandson 
of the mythical Hindu cnbniserKaundtnyu. It b possible that Borneo 
was cultmiscti firoii the Arabian sea coast of India. 
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t-tsio£, on bis way to Iniiia fiom China m a.d. 673^ spent six 
months in Sumatra in ord^r to study Sanskrit grammar; and hs 
mentions mote than ten colontes in his region whnre Indian customs 
and religious practices, along with Sanskrii leaning, wtsre prevaient, 
induding Siri Bhoga {Sri Vijain) in Sumatra, KaliAga {Ptirva 
Kalirtga] In Ja\‘a, Mahastn .ind Pbmlnia in Boml^n, and the Islands of 
Kunlun, Balt and Bhojapara, He also mentbns that ail the islands 
of the South Sea were gmerally known to the Chinese os K‘un 4 un, 
'since the people of Ku-hm (or K'lm-iitn) first visited Kochm and 
Kwongtang’, and that the language of K'undun was pre^'alent in 
Srt Vij'aya. The Indian colonists and settlers who came to these 
islands w«e also given the same name by the Chinese. C. Bagchi, 
in editing a Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaiy of the eightli century aj>.. 
gives the Sanskrit^eqnivalent for K'un-ltm as Ji'p&tta-Ia; amt 
JipattaJa, cr Dipattab is the same ivord as Dvfj^tara according to 
Sytvain Levi, Bagchi suggests that K'undnti, nr P<dc* Cendore (the 
smiiil group ot islands with which it is tdenlified by Takakasu in his 
edition of I'Tsingh stands for Sanskrit Chandra^vjpa. through a 
Prakrit or Malay intermediate fonn like Chandar. It is noteworthy, 
first, that kings, subordinate chiefs, nobles and officials m Malaya 
and undent Cambodia often bom the title K'undun or Chandra: and 
second, that the name of K’iui>Iiin was used for a number of islands 
and regions in Indonc^a and Further India—both obvious et'idences 
of Indian colonisation. Corresponding 10 the term Dvfps^tora in 
Sanskrit and K’un-lun in diin^ is the Javanese Bhumv^Uia txr 
Nusantara. i.e.. Intervening between (antora} India and Chmn . As 
in Middle Asia, the Hindu colonies and kingdoms of the south-east 
all had Sanskrit names. 


The GoU-fM%h 

Even at the time of the Satavahanos it was not the Eleecan nlngf 
that portietpated m colonial trade and commerce. For like the 
Brihatkathk, the Jltakos and the Milindapafibo also Indicate that in 
the two centuries immediately preceding and following the birth of 
Christ, overseas trade and exploration captured the miagmatian of 
the Indian people. Many stories and legends fnim difierent parts of 
India describe the romantic adventures of traders, merchants and 
'gold-seekers' in far-off lands across the seas, together with the 
fahutous riches farnught from distant shenes. All this amply demon- 
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strates that the lute of gold sthnnlated the coltmisation of Dvi'pSittaia 
Bhoiuta. In the third centm}' A,l>. the voyage from India to Fu-nan 
(Cambodia) and back tt>ok three or four years according to a Chinese 
source. But it took Fa-Hicn (a.d. 399-414) only a (ortiiight to sail 
from Thtmalipti to Suphala in fine weather in winter, and about three 
months fnim Siqihala to Java in tempestuous ucather, breaking bis 
Joumey at an isLind to lepair a leak. Tn the seventh century it took 
I'ising <m]y tur{» numths to travd from Vijaya to NUgapatom. As 
voyages in the eastiun waters became less hazardous and of shorter 
dtirallon, Indian merchants flockeil to the markets of Malaya and the 
Indian Archipelago rn large numberi. 

*Go 1 d is abundant in £d Vijayn*. notes T-tsing, who also mentions 
the follow'ing important agricultnnd piodncts: betd-nuts {pm 4 oug, 
Sanskrit» Tungf), nutmegs, cloves {la\’adga), and Baros camphor. The 
wealth. Itixuty and flourishing condition of the arts, crafts and trade of 
Llie Gupta Etnpitie,to which Fa-Hkn bears am pie tesGmony, promoted 
both western and eastern commerce. In fact tie extension of the 
Gupta Empire to Gujarat and tlie eostEm sea-board from Kalihga to 
KAiicht, wntb their famous sea-pottsond markets, gave a great hilipio 
the lucrative Indo-Chinese trade in gold, silver, spices and arcca-nuts, 
as well as to colonisation and settlemimt in Dvfpintara Bh&rata. 


Political Cattses of Col-onisaiion 

To these economic causes must be added a political factor: the 
politica] unrest and confusion in Western India and Gujarat due to 
the disscomfiture of the ^akas, the Mtmuetd^. the Gurjaras and the 
Wiiite Hdtias as the result of the conquests of the Gupta etnperoni 
and Vajodhannan, Uu* advance of the Saasacians and Turks from 
the north, and the later conquears of Prabtiakaravardhana and 
Haifa. Thus from the fourth to the middle of the eighth century 
swarms of foreign and Indian refugees must have sought the ports of 
Gujarat and Western India in order to emigrate. 

The Javanese chronicles have preserved the tradition that Java 
was hist cotonised by a Prince from Gujarat as early as a.d. 75. 
Sinnlarty. Cambodian tradition and Chinese history indicate that the 
Hindu kingdom of Kamhuja or Fu-nan (comprising Cambodia, 
Cochin China and Atuuun) was founded in the first or second century 
A.i>. os the result of the migration of the Scythian Br&hmana 
Kaut^dinya or the Kfalriya Adttynvarhta, King of Indraprastba, 
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who marricKl ihf; dai^fater of the local Nilga Somnj and ' 

cstaliiishcd the royal Somavaip^ in the land. 1’. C. Bsgchi I 

suggests that Fu-nan is the Chinese equivalent of Btahma (deSa), 
by which name the entire Indian colony had previously be^ 

ScnoviTt. Only Binma. Brahmn-deia, retains this imme, Louis i 

Mallutet's recent expIorationsatOc-oo, thccapUa] of the Funan empire | 

(fiist century to tJie of the sixth), indicate that Itidtan 

induenoes came by sea lathet than by the land route. The hnds date 
hum the Han period in Guna. Heine Gddem remarksr 'Evidence, is 
slowly Bccurouiating wbkh indjcales that oonunmiial and missionaiy i 

relations bet ween India and Soitih-east Asia may have started earlier I 

Llian was usually accepted. Blallcnt's discoveries at Oc-«o lurve shown * 

iHiw iimly Indian culture was esiabll^ed in Southern Indo-Cluna * 

in the second century A J>**, | 

It was in the first century after Christ that both the Sakas anrl | 

Parthions, or Pahlavas, first marie their far-reaching incursions into 
thf Indus valley and Westeni India, carving out kingdoms from tlie 
ruins of the S^iavaliana Empire. Potiticol and social unrest, wliich 
began in the Indus delta. Kafhiawaf and Western India and lasted 
for a whole tnillGtmiuxn after Christ, sthnulatcd enterprise and colo* 
nbatkiTt in the far East, which waxed and waned in accordance with 
potitkal and economic conditions, tn South India tlie recument I 

conilicts between the Pallavas, the P^odyns, the Chutas and the t 

Clieras, all maritime pow'ors, as wett as the pressun* from the Imperial 
\'il[ataka3 and their snccesscirs in the north, promofed the brat 
Palkva setTlements to Mala^'u, Cambodia, Sumatra and java bO' 
ttvcm the find century r,c. and the second eentuty a.o. 


The Major Waves of Indian Co/brftsairVn 

The history of the maititand dynasties was thus of consider^le 
signthermee in the development of South-east .Asian commerce and 
colonisation, since this was based on matHhne contrci! of the Bay Of 
Bengal, which shifted from one power to anulho^ and finally from the 
mainland to Sumatra, where the grtat maritime Sri VijaTO Emjnn 
of the Saltendres was founded in the eighth erntury H. G. 
Qnaritch Whies Itas distinguhihed four successive major waves of 
Indian expansion in the Indo-Chinese pemnsnla, corresponding to 
the four clturadeiistic periods tn the development of Indian art: 

^ Amadlvoii {second and third centnries), Gupta (fifth to seventh 
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Pallava ( 530 - 7 S«). P^la 'Th': impsuA of Uw 

South tudian PaUax-a school of atchitecturu and sculpture is quite 
traceable tn Ceylon, Buima, Lower Siam, and Sumatra from the 
second to the fifth centtity A.o.; while the North Indian Gupla 
iidlucncea penetniied into ^ayu, Siam, ancient Funiui, Java, and 
Borneo in the later centuries, liie art of the Pala Empire influenced 
Mahhyilna flgunr sculpture in Malaya and Java aJiei tlic dose of the 
eighth century, the Tai sculpture ol Northern Siam in the ninth 
Century, sculptifre and fresco painting at Pagan in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and Anally the sculpture and decoretiou of the 
Bayun at Angkor Thorn in the twdftli ocatuiy. lii Buttni, Central 
Siam, the Malay peninsula and Suiuattu the Gupta, Palbva and Pila 
influences helped to hiiiig about a higb ]ci>t 1 of culture^ Lhe P^a 
influences, howevier, being less marked in Burma and Siam. Throughr- 
oni the Western zone Buddhism and Vat^jjavism established thetn^ 
sidves and flounshed to n greater extent than in ChampE and Cam¬ 
bodia, where tiie Tantrika Sakti-Sivaist cult of the Lihgaql found 
congenial soil for its development. MahaySna and VajraySna Bud- 
dhuun, as well aa Sivaism, coming from Bengal and Orissa, flourished 
in Sumatra and Java and received great support under the Imperial 
Sailendras. The inlliuuice of India in the Indo^Iliinese peninsula 
reached its greatest intensity in their regime. 

The Buddhi^ Saihmdra Eroi>ire gradually extended its supi^acy 
from S\icnittra over the whole of Mabyiria. Javs, Kambaja and 
Champa, and became the most powK'ftil in the eighth century A-it. 
It won respect and recognitiau from the rulers of India and Oiiita, as 
several Arab merritants have recorded. One of lliem, Ibn Rosteh 
(A.». 903), observed: 'He {the feulendra king) is not regarded as the 
greatest amung the kings of India, because he dwells in the islands. 
No other king is richer or more powerful than he and none has more 
revenue*. The Sailendra Empire carried on a hundred years' war for 
the mastery of the Bay of Rengal with the Chula Empire, which 
included for some time Malaya, the Nicobar Islands and Ceylon, and 
ultimately emerged victarious, retaining its mantime supremacy in 
the eastern waters for quite seven cetiiuris. 


Tkt Principai Porfs ofiif Routes of the Eastitrn Expansio 7 i 

The famous Indian ports from which the eastward voyages were 
undertaken were; Tamrolipti on the Bay (mentioned in the Jatakas 
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and the Kath3-sarft ^gara); t>antapum (Danton) the capital of 
KaliAga, lvonAmk!i ftt Koflarkanagara (Ptolem/s Kannagaia), and 
Clieli-taiii fErani^paUa, mentioned by Hiuen-TBang) in Orissa: 
Paloura (P^ur) in the Ganiam diitrict; Gadimi (Koddura) at the 
mouth of the GodSvait; Rantakasola (Contacossyda, Ghantasab): 
Dharanihofu (Dhcnukaiaka); Masulipatam (Ptolemy's Maisoita) at 
the toouth of the Kiatna; AniaHtvati; RMchipuram; M^alta- 
puram; and Puhar, or Kitverfpaddinain, at the mouth of the KAveih 
The more important sea-'toutes to the cost were: from Falouia. 
(ancient Datitapun} to the lower delta of Burma: from Amar^vatf, 
Masulipatom (BfaSnakatoha), KShchlpurarp, and KhvciipaddluaTn to 
tlie Malay PeniiisuIiL and muU twants thmugh tlut Straits of Malacca 
to Palembang and Sri Vi java, or to Borneo; and from Timmliptl and 
Broach to Dvfpantara, We rend in the Katba^sarit SSgara that a 
merchant, Giandraffvamin, in the course of his eastern voyage visited 
the following islands in succession: Narihcla-Hiiipa (Nicobar), 
Kathha-dvlpa (Kcddah), KarpQm-dvlpa or Varusaka (Barus. north 
of Sumatra), and Suvarna-dvipa (Sumatra), and rinally went to 
StiphaJa-dvTpa (Ceylon), Titis iudjeates the usual route in. Purva. 
SSgaca ttdeen by merchants from TamroUptt and, in the early eoitu- 
ries of the Qiristtan era, from Siiphapum (modem Siugtir) and 
Dantapum {modem Danton). 

Tilt Eastern ports at which the Indian merchants landed varied 
from time to time and indiided: Srik^tm (Prume); SiidhonuDlivatl 
(Tluiton) at the head of the Gulf of Martahau; Taku^qia londent 
Takola, meiilioncd hy Ptolemy); Gafigauagara (the capital of Central 
Malaya); Katiha Ksdaram, or Kedduh, in the Malay peninstda 
referred to as Kot at or Kortaha by Ptolemy, and as Kalagam in the 
Tamil Sangam llicratiire, and fretjuaiGy meutionediu the KathA Sorit 
SSfisra, anil also by I-tsing; (Hiuen-Tsang's Kia-mo- 

lang-kia, modem ligor), Sri Vijaya, or Focho, or Palemhang, in 
Sumatra; Purva KaliAga in Java; Tontuivg in Cambodia; and Kwung- 
fu in Chino. 

The stages in the voyage from China to India, as mentionttd by 
I-tsing in the sevimth century, were as follows: (i) ^ Bhoja (which 
may be identified with Sri Vijaya), twenty days* sail from Ciiina; (a) 
the country of the nahed people (the Nicobar Islands), ten days sail 
from Ka-dui, which may be identified with Katiha Kairram.w'henee 
Nagapatam (Negapatam) is readied after one month; (3) TSmralipti, 
on the mouth of the Cangits, a mouth's sail from the Nicobar Islands 
(Nakati'aram). Of tbe return journey frmn India the Chinese pDgrim 
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gives the foltovdng detail: (r) rrom Tftttira%ll to Ka-dia, a voyage 
of two mniiths; (a) from Ka^ha to &t Bho}a or Sii Yijaya, anothisr 
month's voyager ami (3)1 from Eltoja to K^vang-fo m China, ohmit a 
month's voyage. The ELmpenw Hac^, wticn he asked Hiiicti-Tsang 
by which tome hs would iwefer to letom to China, added, 'If you 
select the southcni sea-joute I wtli send offidal attendants to accom¬ 
pany you** The ancient ports of TSmrahpii, Sri Vijaya and Canton 
were for several ceniuties great conuncrcia! emporiums and centres 
of Icamlng, thronged with Indian ami Chinese traders, scholars and 
pilgrims, that helped to bring about ao mtellreiual and spiritual 
intunacy between two great ci\*ili2atioiis, thu Indtan and the 
Chinese. 


The Second India of fAe Paci^c 

A second India, DWpSntara Bharata, embracing the kingdoms of 
Funan (undent Atmam), HuripGnjaya or Lamp'un (Noitbem ^om), 
DvSrilvatl (Central Siam), KaTiOg a {Chinese Ho-ling. Eastern Java), 
Sri Vijaj’a (Soutb-eastem Sumatra). P'on-P'an (on the Bay of 
Bandon), Laiikasiika (Kedah and Priuk), and Tambralidga (Eastern 
Halaya), which had developed reputable ceartTvs of Ilindu and 
Buddhist learning and culture, grew up betweett India and China in 
the eastern seas, both ger^rafditcatly and cuUuraliy; India caniB. as 
it were, to meet China half way. No Chfciese monk needed to proceed 
as far as Ceylon, TamraJipd, NSlandi or Valahhi to read the Buddhist 
scriptorcs, since ihese were r^d and taught admirably to the 
monasteries of Hamahhii, Uuripniijaya, Dvlravari. Funan, Sri 
Vijaya, Kalihga and Ligor (Nagars-SiiDhannaTija), I-tsiag remained 
as many as five yeats at Sri Vijayn (Chinese S hihl i fn shih, or, shortly, 
Fo che) Iranslatiiig in its Buddhist atmospliere the Sansknl rnanu- 
scripts he had brought from India, Here 'there are more than a 
thousand Buddhist monks, whose minds ore set on study and good 
works. They examine and discuss all po^ble jiib|ccts, exactly as in 
India itself: the roles and rites are identical'* No Chinese [B5mian or 
pilgrtin needed even to go to the holy lanci of Buddhism on the 
Ganges; for sacred Buddhist sites bad been replanted m Red Valley, 
and tlie Buddhas and BotlhiSflltvas at the temples and sifipas of 
Champa, Kambuja-dcia and Borobodur were as inspiring os those of 
Simaib. Mathura and Ajanta. Tlic monasteriis of Java* Sumatra and 
DvfiravaM played the same ToJe in the spread nf Buddhism as those 
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of tbc Middle A^iaii oass-dties of Kocha, Khotan and Kashgar iti 
the iirc^nous centuries. It look many centuries, however, of heroisni 
I on the port of Indian prinos. adventurousness ou the purt of Indinn 
traders, and religious devoiioii on the part of Indktj monk-pilgrinis 
' [or the second India to develop, from Burma, Malaya and CeyJon to 
Sumatra and Ja\'a, and bom Sumatra and Java to Cbmn^ and 
f Rnmhtija. 

A octant migratory stream of Kfatriya nobles, Brahma^ 
priests. BuddhL^ and nuns, and Vai^yn merchants founded 

nnd maintained the pioneer colooirs and settL'nients out of which 
grew the greut kingdoms of Stik^tra. Funsn, Giampa, P'an-P'on, 
Sd Vijaya and Majapahit, Of the early Hindu rulers whose names 
have come down fnnn local traditions or Chinese chronides we may 
mention Laiigkesu [second century a.d,), hb son Bhagdato (Bhogad- 
atta), and Siij^avanna of Pahang (fifth century a,d. 1 in the Malay 
Peninsula; Devavamian (second oeniuiy a-D.) m Western Java; 
Kaiif^dhiya (hr$t ceniur>‘ a.d.) in Kambuja, ot modem Cambodia ; 
and irl M&ca (second ccntiuy A4>.) iu Champ& or modem Annom. 

According to Hiiirn-Tsang, the Pyu kttigdoin of &'ik$etra was 
tlte fust great Hhidii kingdom beyond the frontim of KUniaiUpo. 
(Assam). Its ruins cover on area of 40 D square tnilvs near (dd Prtmie 
(Hnuzwa]. Besides a vast quantity of votive tablets beornig figures 
of the Buddha and scares of his life, a UigE number of inscriptions, 
written in Sanskrit, Poii, miircd Pali and Snnsknt, and in a language 
attnbuted to the Pyu (aTibet.ci-Bunnan tribe), have been iitbcartJit^ 
They belong to a period between the fifth and seventh eentnrirs aj>. 
An impcrtonl ftm] is a stone stela from Hmaiwn depicting the Budiiba 
with Ids two disciples. It has an inscriptipn in Pjni and Sanskrit, but 
its dale b uncertain; for Bunneso archaeology is in its {nfnncv. ft is 
probable that both Buddliiun and firiUiinanism machiHl Bumia tong 
befon the fifth century' s.n., possibly in the third century b.c. 
Certain groups of figura, of devotees, on the stone stelos unearthed 
in Burma simw a stiunge niRnity with those in the SMchi and 
Hliarhul reliefs, A large irumber of BiMunonic images have been dis* 
covered not only in Hmaawa but also at Mergui and Amkan, indl- 
eating that Brahnunism existed side by aide willi Htmyaim 
Buddhism in the early centuries of the Christian era. An inscription 
of King Jaynchandravarman attributed lo tliv seventh century a.D. 
states that on image of the Bnddlia was set up by him at the instance 
of his ifuru to maintain gtwd rebtions between himself and hk 
brother, Harivikrama, It b further recorded that the king built two 
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dties side by side, A part of airaent $ri-k|etm was called Pdk- 
tbanomyOi or Ibe city of Vi^u. 

Anol^ Uindii kingdom V'us liamaiinttde;^ (Lower 

Burma). From il>g Charoadcvivaijiia, or Aiinats of Cliama Devit we 
Jearo that its kitig mairied Qmm T’ewi, Um daugluer of ibe king of 
LavA, or Lopburi Tbe qwccn left the royal ootirt in AhD. 663 t0 lead 
a reUgiotts nusstonaiy to HiiripQn)ay 7 ii or Lampun (Cen¬ 

tral Sbm), where abe founded five Budr^t rooiusteries. Her two 
sons bcconie kings of two liindit states til Siam, vis., HaHpEtiljayu 
and Lampiing (Kelang)> Cbama l^vi of Lav6founded another ancieut 
edty in Siatn, called Alambarganaptiri (Lamp^g Liiang}. Lavo, or 
Lopburi. eighty mites north of Bangkok, Is mote ancient. According to 
Reginald L 6 May, the earliest Buddhist images td pre-Khmer style 
found in Lopbud and dstrwhere in Central Siam show the Gupta 
style, and belong at the lat^t to the shttb and seventh centuries. 

Htuen-Tsang and I*tsing mention a kingdom io FurtheT India, 
between ^rik^'tia and li&napum, or Khmcr-Iand; T'o-Io-poti, which 
is DvaiavatL the oolontal coiiiiterpart of the famous dty of 
in Kathiawar. Host of the Buddhist statuary here is usually attri¬ 
buted to the period from the filth to the tenth centuries a.ij.. and 
shows thf doniinancf! of Gupta forms, which possibly migrated frenn 
here to Fiuimi, ur ancient Cambodia. 

Everywhere, as is to be expected, BrShinanica] culture preceded 
BuddliLsm, tndkating htiw early eastern colonisation be:^- But 
Bi^manisn shed Its tendency towards socialbarrieis and Bcparaltstn. 
characteristic of the Indian environment in the new milieu. Tlw 
congeries of peopks in the entire region from the Malay Peninsula to 
Borneo and from Sumatra to Annam, asaimilated Indian culture, 
adopting the language, IHemturt and social customs of India, and 
the deities and modes nf worship of the Furnas, Tlie process of 
absorbing the backward peoples was on the whole peaceful, os it was 
in Hiddlff Afik. A Greater India Ihus cstablifibcrl itself in the Indian 
Ocean, without design or conquest, but by a gradual fusion of races 
and pcopirs, and by tlie social and cidliiiial elri'atjon of the natives 
through the d r»‘m»nntion of Indian Ideas and forms of gov'erDmenU- 

The far famed ancient regions of India, such as Kamboja, Gand- 
hata, Kaliiiga, DaMirm, litalnva, Srik^tra and A\Txihy 3 * traits' 
planted tbcmsclres across the seas. In the new geographical context 
Indianism started a fresh cycle of develnpnient. The undent itIc' 
brated dties of India, such as Kauiamb!, Mathtttfi, Champs, Dvi- 
rlvatl and Amaravati, the holy mountains, such as the Mahendra 
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PaTTTitii, ami tbc sacrud rivers, such as the Chaodrabha^ and 
Gootatl, reappeared and revived a^e^ld monotka and itsditiuiis tn 
the colonies and setilements of the East. In the upper valleys of the 
Mekong !uul tf>? Red River, where India meets China in the Pact6c, 
the saend sites of Buddhism wem replanted, as in the north-westetti 
borderlandsul KSpi^ and Gandhata: the Bodht Tree, the Gfiddhm- 
kuta, the Pippola Cave, and even the mansion of Upugupta, Thus 
the tbirti holy land of Buddhism nns established, ohnosi touching 
the territcuy of China, for the pilgriniogE of the faithful. 


The Triumphs 0/ Ifulietn Art in South-east Asia 

The broad humanism aitd compa^sinin of Indian art and religion 
found its fullest expression not within llie frontiers of India but 
amidst the tropical ease, tuxurianoe and prolificness of EKlpSntara 
Bhanita. In the great stupa at BorobodurmCeiitmt Java (c, 775-825), 
built fay the Sailendm Empemis, we have, in the wcitds of CoomaiuS' 
^vamy 'a third gnmt Ulustrated Bibie, simibr in nmge but more 
extensive than the reliefs at S&hchl and the paintings of AjantS.', 
Here, indeed, we discem the culmination of the Gupta plastic ideoL 
About a,QUO bas-reliefe illustrate the life of the Buddha according to 
the Lalitavdstara, the Divvlvadana. the ICaimavibhoAga, the 
Gflndavyfiha and the jatalomala, as well as various other legends, 
Bombodui rivals Gupta dasaJeal senipture in poise and clurity, 
degance nnd spirit of adotation, but far excels it in the stupendtW 
ness and magnificence of its conception and execution. With its 
tiiimcnnis galleries filled with familiar tUustmtions of the lives of the 
Botlhisattra and rising from the lotus pedestal, step by step, gallery 
hy gaUcf}’, to Ihc topmost tier, wbem the sev«ity-twm Buddhas of 
past and future cons are oonceated under lattice-work dom«, >u>»ng 
celestials of the world of arupa. thk stupa, in its architectural pattern, 
gives superb expression to the MahSj'Sna view of life, in which all 
material things and human events dissolve into indlable consetous- 
noss (vijhann). Tlie plan of Borobodur represents the final applicatitm 
and refinement of tlie Indian stdpa and forms of tempter 

building. It sv-mbolise# the Mahfiyanic diagram of the cosmos and its 
order-^the form-body of the Ixiw or Ijjgos fVaiiochana) made 
visible. Almost a millennium eariter the architectiue of Safithl stQpa 
lirsl embodied the Buddhist conceptina of the cosmic diagrura, which 
the MahSyana perfected far beyond the borders of Ujc mothrrlsnd. 
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In some measure the Borobodur design, with its successtvie Isvds for 
porikiama, is derived Iroin the stCpa o< Pahajpur in BctigaJ, iitdi- 
catiog the Intimaty between Bengoi and the aailendra Empire ol 
Java, whiidi U also suggested by the Nalanda inscription Of Bata« 
putra« ruler ot Sumatra and Java, of a.d. &6o. The poise, fullnessj and 
roelUdocos beauty of the fonns of Borobodur are reminiscent of the 
golden age of F3k smilpturu. Its panels of reliefs, placed end to end, 
would cover three miles. It has no less than 43a niches coutaimiig 
various types of Buddha figure, and Its cincumambuiatari' conidcET 
is the longest in the world. Its sculptural style clianges wiJh the 
ascending galleries from the teallstk and decootive lo the abstract 
and esoteric, in harmony wit h the ascending Buddba-Tields, or 
ksetras, leading up to the Buddha Vaitochana, or the Great hlimun- 
atior, in the centre of the cosmos. In sijre. anistic excellence and 
majestic ovErall design this sthpa far surpasses the temples of the 
Indian mainland, andis rogaided indeed as one of the wonders of the 
I world. It may be recalled that Uw period of its constniction in Java 
was synchronous with Mualun aggression and the subjugation of 
. Sind and the Westem Punjab (711-713) in India. 

Another veritable art galloy ts the Thousand Temples of Pram* 
banon (eight lo ninth century A.D.), The art of Pramhiinan rivals, 
if it IS nut Eupenur lo, the art of Borobodur, and records Itur noble 
stories of endurance, devotion and sacrifice of the Bain 3 ya|ui, the 
MatishHaratii and the Kri^n^yana, Here, after Safichi. Ajanlfi orjd 
Borobodur, we have the fourth magnificent illustratesJ Bible of 
Indian legends. Some arthacologists think that tJie majestic Siva 
temple at Prambonan. whidi is about 180 feet high and stands in a 
group of eight main shrines surrounded by upvarda of 200 smaller 
ones, must or%itially have been more bsnposing than the great 
Borobodur. The principal triad of temples in the centre is dedicated 
to the TrtmuTti: the sm»]l*!r shrines emdrcle the main temples in four 
massive rows, and the whole group produces a most majestic and 
imposing ^cct—a fitting counterpoise to BoroboduTH In its melting 
tendeniess and elegance, its dynamic rhythm, restlessness and 
poignancy Pramhanan cairtca the plastic techniques and traditions 
of the Gupta and Pallava scliooU to perfection. 

One of the marvels of the world's art is .Aj^knrTUom tKagara* 
dhanrn, or ondent Yaiodharapura), with the grand temple of Baj-oa 
m the centre, built by kin^ Yaitti'annun I (a.n. Suryavar* 

man 11 (about A.n. ttas). and Vajflavarmaii VTI (Alt. nSt-iaot). 
P. Briggs bos aptly pointed out that 'the topographical poritioo. 
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physical lay-nut and sculptural decoration of the Khmer capital of 
Angkor Thom, was a microcosauc replica of an Idealised tnacrocosmic 
edifice'. The dty wus buUt as the temple of God, ^valoka; in the 
cfmtTu] tower dominating the pyiamidal tcmpli! is the massive 
ChaturSoana. or tour-faced Siva, wrapped in meditation'—now 
smiling dreamily and dispassionately over the vast nttd d&'fise ]tmglc 
that has buried a magnificent civilimimi. This is a colossal yet sub¬ 
lime replica of the familiar Indian Qiatmunana lifiga of Gupta and 
post-Gupta India, tenderly and serenely owrlooking the rhythms of 
life and death, of both Sarpsltra and Stvaloka, On the temple walls, 
depicted with wonderful rhythm and vitality, remrarsoent of tire 
exquisite Gupta art of the niainlond, are a thottsand tales from the 
epics, the BhSgavata, the Hanvatp^ and other H i n d u legends, with 
Caru^ and Apsaifls standing in tranquil meditation. The ba^rdiefis 
cover a total length of half a mile. With ^va. Vi$nij and Had-Hara. 
are the images of the BmUiisattvu, Avalokiteivara; white the Kaga or 
serpent, the Khmer afchitectural motif, is Hiiiduiscd into the eternal 
3 sana, or scat of Vi$nu, with neither b^^uinlng nor end. formiiig the 
rail and guarding the tertiple entrance with tu upiean^ sevenfold 
liooct fn thete blend of tntality and classic poise the reliefs and 
sculptuTCS of Angkor surpass those of Borobodur, while the Bayou 
is a lyrical poem in stone, elusive and ethereal, perhaps the rnfwt 
imaginative cmaltun in the world's architeduie. Tl may be recalled 
tliat tiie ceoinry which saw the completion of the temple dty in Cam- 
hodia also saw the seteurt and despoliation of the miperial dty of 
Ivanauja, or Ma]u>da;>ii, by fifalitnud of Ghazni {1025), \Vjth the 
advent of the Muslims India and Greater India were destined soon to 
move away from each other. 

Yet nntither wonder among the creations of Indian ait is repre¬ 
sented by the Fift^’ Thousand Pagodas of Pagan f Arimudonapura}, 
t he capital of The Buimese mleis. Wliat is sometimes regarded as the 
most magnificent teanjde dty of the world (a.d. 847-1298) b now a 
mere village on the banks of the Irrawaddy, 92 miles south-west of 
Mandalay. The Nat Illaung C^’atmg contains reliefs depicting the 
avataias of Vijnn uhidi reveal the emheUbhmtmt and refinement of 
the Gupta style. Elegant representations of the Buddha in rdief and 
jataka scenes on gfaxed terracotta panels are also charactabtk of 
the art of Pagan. The lelfnfs as well as the fresco paintinge show 
marked PSla filiations, wliite the ground plan reseiuhles that of the 
great tanpte of Pahaipur m Bengal of the FSla period. It b note¬ 
worthy that King Kyndtha. the moat retebrated monarch of Burma, 
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wtui cmployetl tndi&a ardiitActs to build the famous Ajiasda tempte 
{a>D. 10^1107} et Pogas, sent A special missian to Budh>Gaya to 
icstoTC its welt-koown anckitt siume, wlncli Is built after tho Gav'l 
Mah^>odtu model. 

Borobodur, Angkor Thom and Pagan are strikingly diflemnt from 
one another in their aidutectute, but their beauty and ^lendovr can 
be expired only by the influence of Indian art and religion. If we 
may ^ pennitt^ to use an expression applied by Coedes to Khmer 
art, the tndianised art and architecture of South-East Asia rep¬ 
resent a vigorous trunk spnoglng from an Indian seed that struck 
deep roots in an alien soil. 

If we take indfi'idual wcidni of art. a few omaianding examples of 
rolonml sculpture that for outshine in quality the art of the mother¬ 
land may be tmmiioncdi here; the Budifria Image at Chondi Mendoet 
in Java and the Prajtt&pkmmita image now in Leyibn musciun, both 
based on the cloasic Gupta canofts of proportiem and poise, but far 
1 ^ impersonal and distant; the bronze four-faced image of Trailokyn- 
vijaya, with its magnificent pose and ajiimatiun worthy of Rodin; 
the bronze seated bnoge of 3 if, the goddess of fertility and wealth, in 
a pose of supreme charm and tendtmsess, fttHu java; the bronze 
walking Buddha from Suk'ot'ai m Bangkok museum, embodyiDg a 
marvellous blend of smeiuty and suppleness, and outsltipping in 
rjmdlence tlu^ well-known figure in Binningham mnseum; the 
Cambodian and Suk'ot'ai smiling BtxUiisattvas, thsir superb blend of 
transcemientalism and compassion excelling that of Itidr Indian 
count apart, the futnous Mathui^ image; the Banteoi Sret (Ahgkor) 
figures of Tiiottoma and tire two eontesti^ demons, and Ravarui 
shaktng Kaitaio, with their superb, dymunic vitality and rh>lhm of 
oomposiUon stressed by the background of tre^, whose minute 
tiacciy and decorative finesse are worthy of Persian painting; and the 
lithe Earth-goddess of Siam in Bangkok Museum, the Venus of the 
Pacific, whi^ reveals a sophistication and grace reminuccni of lattir 
Rajput sculptun and painting. 


The Rise of Mariiifne CuUs in the Colonies 

Indian overseas enterprise threw up certain important maritime 
cults and legends. Brfihtnanical as us Buddhist. The most im¬ 
portant of these is the worship of Agnstya in Dvipontani Bhlmta os 
the t*ar:h<»r of Soivism (^iva-guTu) and I fie patnm soitii of sc^amcn and 
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colonic; h« b it^cnshipped os thfi star Canopiia (Javanese Valdng), 
which shines in the Indian Ocean and directs the ocniise of ships. Tha 
Furaoas mention that Agostya paid a visit ftotn South India to 
Varuna-thdpa.Sankha-dvipa. Makya-dvipia and Yavn-dvipa. In some 
Ja^'anese images wc fiirf the Siva-Guro, or BhatlSraka^Gnru. 
Agastya associated with unatljcr sage. viz.. T|ina\'indti, son of 
Paraitit^ma, whose image is also found in Java.. AD oaths are slili 
token in Agasiya's name in this {tait of the wotM. A second marine 
cult is tile Thomhtp of Dspahkata Buddha, or the Buddha of the 
Isles, met with in Java. Sumatra, the Celebes. Siam and Anram. It 
appears that the AmarAvaii school of an greatly inDuenoed Dipaft- 
teara images of the Buddha up to the Dtth century A.O. Thus the cult 
Is probably derived fiom the GodSvaii basin. A thhd colt U that of 
lilanimfckhala. whose original home ts Kiveripaddinam on the 
Goromandai Coast. She is the guardian deity of mariners from the 
TamU'land, and funod her honourable place in the Cambodian mid 
Siamese R^mayauu. 


Rdigious Synerdion and ffumanism 

WhDe the devdopment of maritune cults in the Indian colonic and 
kingdoms across the seas h new. nti even more agniheant trend in 
rdigion was represented hy ceftain reconciliattooa and syntheses that 
could not be reached on Indian hoiI, The tendency toward sjTicretism 
is Dlustrated byt lie conjoint worship of .Aidhan&iBvara. Si va-Buddhtn 
£ankara>K^yai;^, H.-ni-llata. and Vi5iin.CbiiJ)de5vani-iiilga, and 
of the Trimfirti of Bralunt-Vi^u-Buddha dedicated to TJie 
worship of Lokedvara, derived hnm Bengal and Orissa, is also on 
lustration of the amalgamattoit nf 3 iva and Buddha. Javanese 
ptiet Tantulor says; 'The Buddha Is one with the Trimilrri'. Such an 
aphorism embodies the culmination ol a long process of religions 
syncretism tliat on Indian soil ctmtttries previously, nnatly. 
there also developed the half-Btahmanical, half-Buddhist worship 
of Mahakala. The devetopmect of Klohayana Buddhism, with lis 
various male and female djvmiHes. encouraged ndiginus omal^ania* 
tion, which was also fostered by the tendency of various rulers to 
deify their ancestms as Sivas. Buddhas and Fiajhip^ramit^, Tlie 
tolerant intermingling of Saiv's, Valova, Sakia. and IHnayflna and 
Maliiv-^a Buddhist tniluenoes found richer and more prolific ez- 
presskm In the Inrliiin colonies and kingdoms tbait on the mainland; 
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and associated u'ltLit wasaSitmng humaiiitarta^L movennent fealining 
mmistration to the sick and disabled throti^out the reglcm. An 
inscription at Angkor Tlium Tecortfe tlie founding of a 'botiw of 
Vignu* by King YaSovannan (a.d. 877^&89), which was to pro\'ide 
hospitality to Vai;^vas and food and ntedidnes for the In 

A«Pt nS6 as many as loc hospitals weir constructed t» Cambodia 
by Jayavunnaft. Ail over his kingdom these hospitals, manned by 
$2,000 men and nurses, wem ntaintamed for the dlstiibutfon of 
medicaments and the free tieatment of diseases, under the protection 
of Bodhisattva 6hai$ajya, the EHvine Healer. Even mosquito 
curtains {ma^^o^ri) were provided (or the sick inmates. Witli the 
^read of Indian ctdtme went deep humanitaiian impassion for the 
stifleting, and in Soulh'«>st Asia, China and Japan Bbai^jya-Goni, 
with his bowl of medidna and myrobakn-fmit, ia stni adufed today. 


37m Buitding Up of Asian Unity 

A common ci\iIir,ation Avns tashioneci in the age of the Guptas from 
(Cashgaia to ^ Vijaya, and from Chang-an to Anurfidhapura. Tbe 
spices, camphor, gold, tin, ivory, ebony, sandal and other rare goods 
ol Further India w'erv transporled to the Mcdilena&eaji world in 
Indian ships, and India prohted considerably from this inler-omti- 
nental trade; as did Portugal, Holland, Franco aod Englaiul in later 
centuries. There was also a brisk movement of fat’-lamed teachers 
and scholars from country to country. One of the fanunis colonial 
teachers was Chandra kirti of Snvaro^d^'ipa, among whose pupils 
was AtUa Dipahkani, who later on became the abbot of Vikra- 
ma^a monasteiy' and spread the Mahayana in Nepal and Tiltet, 
Al|§a spent twei^ve years with him. Another famous international 
scholar was hlahayaiia'-pradlpu, a venerable Cliinese monk, pupil of 
Hiuen-Tsang, who travelled in Bvirivati, Ceylon and South bidia, 
and settled for some years in the monastery of Tlmralipti. Theiioe he 
proccedt^ to KalandS. Mah 3 bndhi, VaiiSli and the Kufii country, and 
died at Ku^lnagara. He was mentioned by l-tsing. Many Buddhist 
monks of Bengal went to the monkeries of Srf Vijnya and Anuridha* 
para lor their education. 

Contact between mother country and colony was nut, however, 
invariably peaceful. There was the hundred jxars' war between the 
Cluda Empire of South India and the ^ilendra Empire of ^ Vijaya, 
due to the latter's blocking of the Sttairs of Malacca, levying exorbi- 
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tant tolls In the narn>w sms and choking Indian cotmoerce in th* 
Seoth-eaLst. Arab geographers, such as Masndi, tbn-kbardadi-beh 
and rbn-Rosteh, all speak ol the fabulous wealth the empire derived 
fttitn tlie customs. Indian historians have fiiiled to find the real due 
to the long-drawn-out aringgk in the Malacca Straits. The Sri Vija>a 
empire, or javaka fZabag of the Arabs), after subiugaiing the port of 
Keddah, pre^'ented direct traffic bctureen India on one side and 
China and IndofUf^ on the other. This vtai noted by Maasudi (A-D, 
996). The Chinese writer Chaojukna is even more dduiile. He 
observes; 'This counUj'^ iSri Vijaya), being on the sea, contiuiw the 
most nnportanl point for trade, and controls the incotning and oat- 
going ships of ait barbarians. Formerly they made use of iron chains 
to mark the boundary of the harbour. Tlttqr wage war on water as 
wtll os land, and their Tnilitory organisation is excellent', 

Ttiir Sailendra Empire, occupying strategic settlements on both 
sides of the prinapal straits in Iruluncsia, asserted some kind of a 
traxle mouop^y, Jts did the FOrtugucso in later emturies. History 
repeats itself. Tlie ChoU Empire, which had comtuere^l Nicobar, 
ports of Burma, Mala^u, Siam, Simuitra, including the ca|ntal city of 
Kadaram, and Sri Vijaya, was ultimately defeated by tlie Sailendras, 
and the Empire of Sr! Vijnya included Ce^’Icn in the middle of the 
thirteenth CQitttry. 

For several centuries the Sailendni Empire served as the most 
important centre for the diffusion of Vai^rt^vlsm and Buddhist 
Tatitriktsni tram Bernal, and for the Indlonising movement in South¬ 
east Asia. The gum of the Sailendra dynasty was Kiimdragho!^^ on 
inhabitant of Gouda fGaudl-dvIpa-gimi), who set tip an image of the 
Bodhisattva MahjuAri in Sri Vijaya fn a,d. y&z, achieving a unifi¬ 
cation of the Buddhist Triratoa, the Biiihnuuiica] Trimurti, and oU 
the other deities. An inDcriptinn found at Kalosan and tiaied A.t>. 
778 records that the famous temple of the goddess ai Kalasan 
and a hostel for monks pmtlcicnt in the Vinaya Moh&yina were built 
at his instance. A motxinionial coimccticin was established between 
the Soilcndres and the l^ns; Bataputradeva was the nephew of 
Dcvap&la Devs of Bengal. P&k art and culture had & considerabie 
influence in ttie Soilimdra Empire. Nnt far from jtnlaicir i Qiandl 
StrwoTi, or the Thousand Temples, wrhkh was the centre of Buddhist 
T^trUdsm, introduced Irtiin the P 3 la Empire nf Bihar and ^tigoL 
Prambanan, whidi is also not dtetant. embodies the apotheosis ei 
Saivism. according to Ktom, [ust as Borabodur, which it rivals in 
size and grandeur, drws of Mah£yllna Buddhism, In its power. 
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rhythm and vitality it tepreaenls Uw final cooslunmation ol Indcp 
JavantiSe relief ictilpture. 

Saisism and Tantiikism took early toots in Champa and Kambaja. 
A Sanskrit inscription, wtiutsa in the chaste dasaicii] style the sootb- 
castem rulers adopted from the mainland, rektea that King Bhadm- 
ifarraxin established a liAgaiti Champa towards the end of the fonith 
century a.i>. which became a sort of national deity for the pwple. 
The iri ^ ga is ftofi mut in the Wfigalantiti Toirtra as the primordial 
Essence or S>mbol whence both creation and destrnetjon originate, 
An Inscriplton of Indiavaiman 1 , dated a.d. 799. refers tn the instal- 
lation of Siva^mnkha-liAga, which came to be known as Indni- 
bhadreJvaia. In Cambodia the mystic culi of Deviuaja, intimately 
assodated with the worship of ^ivarliiga, was Introduced by Jajra- 
varman 11 (AJ>. 804-S69}. who came from Java to rule over ICamhuja, 
His priest was Sivakaivalyn. to whom Hiranyadama, liailing from 
Janapada fm India), gave the four iSstrasr Simkhhnda, Vittasikha, 
Sarnmoha, and Kayoitara. These TlntTika texts are diactibed as the 
four faces of Tumbtiru, or Siva-Rudra, from whom they enumate. 
They all belong to the Left Current (vamasrotagata), and came frMn 
Noribem India, where the four different Smniyas tliey embody were 
cuTFQil in the sixth to seventh ceniuties a.d* In the inscriptions of 
Kambuja S^iva U often referral to as Chatur&niiija and Chatarmuklta, 
The four colossal (aces at Angkor Thom we probably thos! of Tuni- 
binu or Siva-Rudra. and represent the doctrines of Devarija or the 
Cambtjdian nationBl cult of Chniurmukha lidga mtrHlaced by Jaya- 
vsrmonL With the change of capital the <teity of Devarija lilted 
from Mahendraparvata (Phnom Kulen) to HaiiharSluyag and fitu^y 
to Taiodharapata (Angkor Thom), It may be rocalted that T 3 ntrika 
^vism and MaMyana Buddhism lived side by ride in the same 
temple for many c^turies in Kambuja. 

Thniughoiit ^uib'Cari Asia the laws, methcjds of gwerament. and 
the titles and designations of officers bccanw, and in wme states still 
continue to be, Windti. R. A, Card has recently pointed out that the 
dominant Brihinanical and Buddhist kJeas provided the basis for 
an authoritarian ideology in the entire tegioti, effected through a 
mctaphyricat coTreiation of the rmtural and human orders* the 
possession of ofitclal regalia, and the conduct of rdigtnus ccrcniDiiies. 
In Burma, Canibodb, Siam and Java, kings «nd their olBc^ used 
to have ’cosmic* roles that were prescribed by Brahmankal end 
Buddhist beliefs and sj'mbolised by court ritual and caronation rites- 
In Cambodia the di\'jne kingslup associated with the cult of Devuraja. 
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wascofltinii^bySClfyavarnuin II (tot 1-1050) asVisjjiurilja, and laler 
tmnfifotmcd by JaiMvarmao VU L251) toio the Maliayaua 

cult of Budiiharaja. As late as iUe eighteenth ccnltin', Iiulion reUgiDUS 
and meiaphji’iikal notions served to provide the ruison iTiin <uf 
autoctnc>’. fn Bunm, among a people who Itieietngcd to the Himvy’ioa 
schooh which favtiiired dcuaDCratic tiJeology nnd practice is the 
Sahgha, King AluAgpa>^ (1752-60) otiUsed the BodhUaitva concept 
of Mahayana Buddhism to claim that be was a Divine incaTnatioti of 
the Buddha, 

The law of kumia provided the basis of mcniis. just as the MabSi- 
yana and the Vedanta provided the basis of u-otship. The Gjih- 
ya-sutra& supplied the pa item for domestic rituals and sacramCDts, 
and the regulations concerning food and dcmlc. The entire heritage of 
Indian Sanskrit culture and Indian art and architedLure cune to 
beloug to th« people. The Sanskrit dictionary, the Amarako^ is 
found in part or whole in such widely separoted regions as China, 
Manchuria, Burma and Bali. The old literatures are s-iturated with 
Bindu my tils, legends and fables.. The large old Kavi Uteraturo of 
Java lias absorbed a good deal of Indian classical matcriai, Thomas 
observes: *The professedly neligioas part of this titernturc includes 
a Biahmindaputano. a ^ivite Bhuv'ana-ko^, a Kamahyayibukaat a 
Brihospati-Tatt va, and a SHryw-Se vana, and there are works concenijcd 
with mantras. Further, ihere Is ntli Uteraturc, KSn i a» vfl:»V^ . etc., 
Siva-fesanfl, Deva-thmda etc., grammar, ludoography, medidne, 
cosmogony and history, many works reprosenring the MohShtidrota 
and the R<imi.yan 3 , and also oliicr poems, a Stnara-dahana on the 
subject oflhe Kumiro-sombhava, a Kpip^yami, a Kalnyavan^laka, 
an Agastya-parva, legends and romances of Java and Bali, and the 
Tantni literature, similar to the Pafidta-tantia, on which it is based’. 

In Bali the social structure ts repfesented by a t^pcied caste 
system. Although there are four castes as in India, vir., the Btali- 
manos, K^triyas, VaKyas and Slidras, llic application of Menu's 
regulations favouring anotonia and proscribing pcatilama marriage 
has led to mingUng ond softened the rigours of caste division in tile 
island. The BoUncse honour the \^edas and the Bhogavad^ta, 
meditate dri Paramo Siva or Brahman, accept the duality of matter 
and spirit of the SSAkbya. and worship the Sun ns the manifestation 
of Sada-Sivu, as well as his consort Sri, Siva's consort 

RauadS, and Brolur^ The Puja of the Hindu gods ancl goddesses is 
offered by the priests (Fad-dond^), with appropriate Indian tnudias 
and Purilna montrams which they call Veda. The Balinese language 
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ii full of Sanskrit woitja. It is int^nstipg tUat the Indian classical 
loiTO of tnanriage by choice (svayainvaraj survives in Bali, where 
there is much caste pride among the Bndtmanas and Ksatriyas, 

In Java the Indian cpiffi sHU exercise a cotuudeiable influence- 
The Adi, Virata and Bhisma parvas of the Mah^hhdTata, composed 
at the time of King Ahliinga (A-ri- T 03 ?-JC 49 )< studied, and 

there is a. summary of the Git8: while the popular Javanese shadow* 
plays with such legends as those of Kpsna, Arjnna, Bhima, 
Ghafotkacha and Subhkdra. as wdl as the fight between Rama 
and Rfivapa- Thcia^^anese^'eraionol the RamayBpa, usually assigned 
to an earlier period, the migti of King &odok {AJJ, Q 29 '<i 47 )' partly a 
tTanslation of the Indian epic and portly an adap^lion of the Bhafti 
k&vy3- Rfima. HanOmati, Sugiiva. Kp^na, Kaipa, Aquna and 
Bhinu in particular conunund reverence ns geeat heroes; while the 
Pbnehatontm is also ptesOTved in the old Javanese Tanbri. and its 
fables depicted in college paintings- 
Throughout Indonesia w find not so much translations of San* 
akrit texts but ratlvw summaries, adaptations and assimilations, 
echoing the spirit of llie literalure of the mother*Iaiid. We have such 
book-titles as Bharata-Vuddba, BraJirngjida Puritna. Siva-iasana, 
and Rrahma-ruchl. in Thailaiid and fndo^Jiiiw, Pali Jitciattirc is 
well pteserved. Apart from the well-known cnnomcal works and their 
commentaries, derived from India, thtre is also an extensive regional 
Pali literature on ndigwiuSj philosophical and secular aiihjncts. In 
Thailand tha present script fa Pali and a large number of ^nskrit 
words art! included in the modem voobulary. The coronation cere¬ 
mony hi the royal txiurt and the LTpanayana ceremony in the house¬ 
hold Enllow thu Indian pattern- Tl» ecclesiaslic htad in Siam—the 
Sihgkhert—fa still nominatod here by the long and has wide powers, 
including legfaliition. Even in ]>ackw*ard Mialaya a large number of 
Sanskrit W'titds have beconie a pan of the voc^tilaTy. while Indian 
legends atwl fables arc also well kmtwn, Tlie RajaSyatyi fa popular 
here as Hikayal-ClihcTirama, and shows filiations with KpttivSsas 
Bengali version of the epic- The prefix Sri appears in the names of 
the Sultans of Johoro, In the kingdom of Laos HinsySna Buddhism 
fasiJtl not only !he state neligion but also strictly regidates work and 
liniits the possessions of the common people. Ko family may poescss 
any land beyond what is necessary for its subsistence plus a small 
surplus for the purchase of strict necessities, os estimated by the 
Buddhist priest; wealth cannot be accumulnled lor its own sake or for 
status. The docrepiT, the infirm and the aged are supported by the 
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family or the commumty. Thus the Laotian Buddhtists strictly follow 
the simple code of the Buddha, with its emphasis on absolute rcnim- 
ciaiion, as eaemplilitd tn the life trf the bonz^ In Burma the Dham- 
mathats derived from India still cotistitute important sources of law. 
Even in the distant phitippines some primitivE peoples use the 
Indian alphabets. 

The coltmising enterprise of India and the spread of her cultum 
from tlte Persian Gulf to the Gulf of Tonkin. Imm bleak Siberia to 
tropical Borneo, and from Socotra to Slalenesia, forms a fdunons. 
though tiegjeci od episode in the history of Asian dvilizatjon. It had 
its begiainngs in the dim, prehistoric past, as Ima been painted out by 
Coedj£9, who observes that 'in niany places, such as Kuala Selinsing 
in the Malay state oi Perak and Sempaya in the Cdebea. Indian 
cstablLsltments liad been instailrd on neolithic sites, which seamen 
coming from India had pediaps frequitfitcd from time irnmcnuirial’. 
In the hhtotkal epoch, however, Indianiaation dates from the 
estabtishmciW of the Manryan Empire, which witBeased tlir begitining 
of the march of Indian traders anil monk''pilgrims across the Hindu' 
kash and oveiseafi to Ceylon and Suvatoabbiimi. or the Land of 
Gold. India colonised not by the might of arms but by peaceful trade 
and religious zeal; and she consequently achieved more permanent 
results. It was, indeed, no less than a process of building up, under 
the aegis of Buddhism, BrShmafusm, l^lrikisni, and their regional 
variants, a eutnmon dv&ization on the Asian continmt, which Con- 
tinued up to the establishment uf the Mongol Empire, with its capital 
hrst at Karakorum in Mongolia and then at EhantTolyk, or Peiping 
in Giina, Kubtai Klian, who nilod one of the largest ejnpirts of the 
world, extending from Korea to Baghdad and from Mo$cow to Indo* 
China, tried to base Avian solidarity on one coltiire, one script and 
Lamaist Buddhimu But after his death in iz^ the unity of the 
Mongol Empire was purely nominal; the unity of Asian dviltotion 
was disrupted. Meanwhile other peoples, tlie Moslem Arabs, had 
become powerful in Western and Central Asia, and lad penetrated 
into India and Further Indhi. By the beghmbtg of the hltemth 
century they had spread into the Indian Ocean, where thay intro¬ 
duced Islam by foroe; Malik Ibrahim, whose tomb bears an inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1419, bring regarded as the fust apostle of Islam in Java. 
During tins century ihrir commercia] operations, based chiefly on 
Malacca, where Albukerque found u Hindu Prince, Poramianni, 
rnling in his time, were extended to the whole aicbipelago, and some 
Iwenty states occepred friatn os the state religion. The conquered 
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Fluidus driven to BaH and other islajitk, and there amse the 
Moslim Empires of Demak and, later, AlataranL It was then that 
I ndian oolonial enterpnse ceased completely, tom from its vteol roofs 
in the homeland, where the Turko-A^ghaiH had oonsoUdated their 
India’s cultural and colonial expansion to Dvipintara covered, 
however, a period ol wefl-nigh two thonsand yeaia. 

Huninii histoiy RCords no oltier movement to compare with the 
^ent ftisitni of laco, ottstoms and ttuuioers, and the peaceful spread 
of civilkatiDin across the centuries among the kss advanced peoples of 
' Central and Sooth-easitfm Aria, For the fast time in the history of 
the world the expanrion of a pcq|^ and titefr culture w:» identilied 
with neither exploitation nor violence, but with the elevation of tmek- 
ward laas to a higher lei'el of neligitHi, culture aM moraK This is the 
tn ndami'niat kcy-note of Indian colonial activity; the dtlfusioit of 
Ecriptutes, iron * nnd an motife. and not expropriatioti nor economic 
victimisation; an expansion governed by the Mauryan ideal of 
Dharma vijaya and the PSla ideal of Trailokya-vijaya- Tlie high 
cudea^’our of Indian culture to knit together the less advanced races 
and pcopUa ol Somth-eastem Asia in peace, goodwill and bve was 
frustrated in the comae of only two centuries, tbo frfteeiith and the 
sixteenth, by the rise of Bludint empfres and the establiflhment by 
tile Porti^ueae of the fortified ports and factories in hfulaya and the 
Ttidian Archipelago. Rutm and dynasties may change, however, and 
kingdoms and ranpires perish, bat the abstract, ethereal art of the 
world’s mts* sphmdlil and colossal temple dries, Boiobodiir. 
batian. Angkor Thom and Pagan, will endure as long as roan aspires 
and dreams; and tikowise the broad humanism, simple piety and 
sense of beauty of the South-eastmi Ashm peoples will snrvive the 
vidsatudes of history. 


CHAPTER Xin 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF INDIAN ART 

rAOM CUPTA CLAA^tCjJtH AND HUMAStAM TO 
MEOIEVAt AOAlAltT)CI3H ANO COaMISH 


The Uttiversai Myibx and Imagm of the Gttpfa Rettaissanu 

Tift cosmopolitanism of the Greek and Scythian, and later on of the 
periods of Indian history, in which forei^ets were socially 
assimilated, vdth the aid of Sdvistn. Vai^pavism and Stalmvink 
Buddhism, promoted the atsorption of Iramati and Hdlciiistic 
traditions into the indigcnotis art of Tndi.i The secularism of the a|;e 
culminated in tire development of figure of the Buddha, Siva and 
Kfi^ ahuMt siinidtannmsly at the beginning nf the hmt century 
B.C., m Gandhara and M.ithijdL It was left for the Gupta empire, 
covering a period of three centuries (A.D. yoo-6oo}, to carry secuhrisa- 
tion still further, and fsnhody man's, supreme moral grandeur in 
images of the Buddha, Vt^pu and Siva, on the one lumd. and the 
rhythm and sensual charm of the human body on the other. After 
half a niillamium of foreign onslaught, success ml defence, and soda! 
asshntlaTion, the half a mdlennium of order and stability inaugurated 
by the Guptas produced a cnlutral tenoiEsance. an cffiotesccncc of 
Xiy&.varta, The nalioiia] awaltening is ridlectcd in the hnol 
compilation of the Spies and the principal PurSnas as a means 
of popular education, the oodJAcatton of the Smfttb, itie systematisa¬ 
tion of the ptiitosophica! schools of BrShmanisin and Buddhism, and 
the perfection of K&vya in S.-ii)$krit, which became the Ibignah^ca 
of the country. 

Br^hmonic^ and Buddhist Gupta ait was the vefaide of tho 
nnivessal myths and images of the national, dhorcscent culture of 
India. It was a sensitive, secular and anthropomorphic art, but it 
expressed aspects ol universal consciousness. Pervading the imago 
of the Buddiia, Siva, and Vi^uu, and the treatment of angels and 
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River gQddessG$, aie the same clarity and poise that imderUe the 
balance and rhythm ol Hassical Sanskrit poetry* The same sensuous 
love of nature that ^ve come across in KaJidhsa's ^kuntahufi and 
Vilcramorvailyaip has left its indelible impress on the delicate itncery 
of Ka]|.>alatitinotifa to Gupta sculpiuie, arid tbciuU-flavouiicddcpklian 
of thick, mony-huied forests, blirssominji; trees, and herds of stately 
elephants and imnping deer in the Ajantan frescoes. The gorfa and 
goddesses of the Gupta temples ore sculptured with the same spiritual 
majesty and opulrnce of form and feature ihnt we cncoiinter hi the 
metaphtns and inventive fancies of the idealised heroes and bcFaines 
of A^vagho^a, K^dasa and Bfilhtavf. It is noteworthy that in the 
Gupta epoch poetry and painting dIl^w ujwn each other in creating 
refined and abstract types of hero* heroine and CDnhdante, oil pto- 
fuselv decorated witJ) flower*gari3iids, gems and ornaments from a 
fairy realm. While litexature often introduced painting socncs and 
portraits of the licm anti beioine, pointing echoed in its representation 
of human mtcclLBUCcs the norms of beauty of classical poetry^ re- 
capturing the perennial delight and serenity of ahika (heaven) 
on the earth. Thus (he spirit of Indian dassldsm in the Guptn period 
infusnl graoc, balance and proportion into poetry', drama, i^intliig 
and sculpture alike. In the theatre, in the frescoes in palace, pleasare- 
pavdiun and sanctuary, and in the stories of tuve and renunciiLtioii, 
we arc nlu'ays brought back to the ethereal alaka of dasrical poetry 
OBii Iho t ranscendentai nirvhna of classical phitosophy. All the evils 
aud inipcriections of saipsSrn fade uway in the irrfinite wisdom, 
blessedness and charity oi alakg, or nirvSna. That which is serenity 
of mind in itingr yoga, or Being, embodies itself in suave, classic 
forms expressing all human rehttkMio-^be entire Fcahn of Becoming, 
the theme of the fine arts. Perhaps the lejative isoUtion of India from 
the Tst of the vrarid, owtng to the disruption of the Rtiman Empire in 
the West amt the Han Empire in China (A,p. ao), helped to promote 
this complete articulateness.of Indian classicism. 


Ciussicistti in Indian Aft 

In the field of fndian sculpture classicism gives clear txprtssion 
to the syntheris of the eariier popular cults of Yok^ and tree 
worship, the Buddhist and Join heresies, and the Br^mimical renais^ 
sance, which were welded together by the upsurge of Bhagavutism. 
os well os by the new literary and scholastic tastes nod coDVentions 
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of the period. The voluptuousness of the YaM& on the rafling pillars 
at Hnihuta is reproduced^ but \frith lufincmejit and a stem discipliue 
‘of surface and outline, in tlic tribhafiga poses of the goddesses T&rii, 
GaAga and Yamuna, Main's soductiT?* danghtets, and tlie maiden 
' chowri'beaici^ in Gupta sculpture. The exquisite timaniiCiilaiion of 
the lotus prabhl (padmhtapatracbdihaj’i mandala, in the 

words of K^id^}, the sub^ modeUing of tire int^ik's transpirent 
robe, and the sensitive D&tunlislic treatment of the fetnale body, with 
prominent breasts and hips and a profusion of jewellery, arc uli on a 
{lar with the metaphors, shnlles, and Linguistic embeihshments of the 
high style of Kalidasa. Shfiravi anti BtmTabhuri. Like Gupta litcm- 
ture, Gupta ait presents the nonns of mctaphj’sicol lutber than 
corporeal human bisauiy: the face is a perfeci oval; the eyebrows are 
curved like the bow of IC^iadcva; tlic eyes are like lotuses; ihu lips, 
like the ripe bimba Iruil; the aims and shoulders arc deplnintinc; 
tire torso, koiune; in the tribhaAga pose tlie female body sways like 
a creeper, the foil breasts resembling bundles of ilowcrs; and the 
lak$apas of the Superman (bkottara^ integrate the v'ariiHis dassical 
nuftapbors of estruorrliiiaT)* power and grace. 

Gupta art derives its cbartti from its sraisuous modelling of the 
human form; but owing to tht rich literary background of symbols 
and moti^, this is nc^'er natntaUstic or nealistH: in the narrow sense. 
,It marvdlously blends the sensibility of human fteah with tb* pro¬ 
found dignity and serenity of the human spirit. It establishes, indeed, 
iconographica] cottventions in napent of form, poise nnd movcmeol 
that hold good for subsequent ceiitnries in India and abroad. Bill it 
doe not peimU its livelinas and rhythm to b« subordinated to 
stereotyped incemography nr stylistic idiom. In fact the rules of 
iconcigi3ph5' and the traditinns of style in Imlian art are not impera¬ 
tives impo^ fmm without, but spring hum the mind and heart of 
the people. It U communal myths and symbols that govern liteioiy 
as well as scnlptutal foims and motifs, drawing and playing upon the 
inner me^gc. There ts no dotibt that boddy features and proportions 
ore exaggerated under the ioliuence of symbolisation, but the people 
can easily read the hieratic dialect of the art, whatever faith ur cn^ 
It serves. Each action, movement or finger gesture of the deity is 
dearly undet^ood in the context of his or iier spedoi mood or attri¬ 
bute, and so is the tj'pe of implement, weapon, head-dress and 
jewellery used, fiudd^m. Jainkm. Briihnianism, and folk-cult 
found their gods and godde^es, spirits of the woods, and waters, 
serpents, streams and phalli, not mutually anlagcuustir <ir st^iegated 
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from one another, but nJl assimilated and integrated by the meta- 
jdiysicai mind and the poetic art and reiigion of the age; though 
each could be distinguished by Hs bodiiy peculiarities or movements, 
which were laid down by ioonographlc rules. But if anyone still 
thinks the message of this art was solely religious be baa only to Itwk 
below the cult>image, even of the Buddha, to the podestnl, with its 
s i A m ti ng dragons and sitting lions amalgamated into a pair of 
laadful romping cieatiins, or to the elaborate arabesque carvings 
of familiar intertwined creepem, with leaves (lottering in exubemtit 
display, subserving the general decorative pattern of the temple 
portal. 


Myth and Legttjd in Aft 

There IS also as much emphasis on immitiaD as mi the cult; Ibe. 
stories of the Jatakas, tlie Puidpas and the Epks are represented in 
unending Series of elegantly carved panels, whera the setmlar and the 
religious merge into each other In the ]>cogarh tempie, belonging 
to the Gupta period, wc have a large number of panda jllustratlng 
Bfpp es {mm the Kri^a and RAma legends. The cow-hetds of Gokula, 
Rnkminl and Sud 9 jn&. and the five FS^ius. as wdl as RSma, 
{.aksmuiuk and Sits, AhalyS and Agastya, SuTpnBakh& and the 
golden deer, are all there, depicted with a wonderful bJimd of 
simptkity and vigour, delicacy and vitality. These completions 
constiinte tbt prototypes that havo been imitated, like the rep- 
rEsentations of the birtb 4 egeiids of the Buddha, Ut Prambauan in 
Java and Angkor in Cambodia, far beyond itie Ganges V'alley of their 
origin. 

The entire spiritual heritage of Indii, from andent myth and 
legend to cosmology and metaphysics, was expressed and conaoli* 
.dated in Gupta art, wbkh became the vehicle and embodinteni of a 
^unihod natliinal culture. Tbe core ol the Gupta Empire, its sacred 
homeland, was the valley of the Ganges and Jomuna—the two holy 
rivers, w hich tt'ere depicted in rclt^<nis art for the first time, ftankmg 
the gateways of Gupta, lemptea. K^idSsa eloquently refers to them 
as attendants of &va: 'GaA# and YamunS, as they served the god, 
assuming v'isibte forms sittl bolding cbowries, lescnibled a- flight of 
swans, although tbeir river forms were changed^ iKo mS rasambba va, 
\T 1 ,4»)i The humanistic note of GupU art b embodied in the popular 
aphorism; 'Beauty is never intended for bsd* (tdpajp pkpavrittaye na). 
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which quotes with appiovat in the Kumilrasainbluva 

36). The poet also retnaiks that the dower oj beauty is iniended 
for the delight of ihe husband aJonc (priy^u sanbha^a phoM hi 
chSrutI, KuoiATBSambhava (v^, i) ). In classic^ Sanskrit tdivya there 
are rnptmoos descriptions of ph^'sicni sensuous beauty^ but this is 
alwiL}-3 a reflection of inner spiritual beamy. The ncFim that the 
beautiful is the inte and the good dommaies life, manneis and art 
iti the Gupta The BiiddhA vanq uishmg ibe armies of Mata, and 
Siva buining Kamadeva to ashes when the fair Parvati disturbs his 
serene contempLition (Kumarasambhova 111. 7a)t represent the grciSt 
myths of the Gupta age; while the sdMnutioIatioD of the Bodhisatt^’a 
before the tigie», and its Hindu counteipan, Dilfpu sacrifleing hhn'^ 
self to the Itoo as it pounces upon HandinT, the cow tmder his piutec* 
tion. epitomise its spirit of conipassjon and renuncialiDn. The 
cl as sjc is nt of Indian art springs from the Gupta social and cidtural 
ideal, the comhination of discipline vith cnjoyrnGnt, renuiidation 
with Dfaligation, and wisdcmi with beauty and goodness, which finds 
such exquisite and etoqueni expnssioa in ^Uidisa's 
dramas. 


The of a Lok^dtara Pl^^tognoiny in A ft 

Nowhere u this better illustrated than in the portrayal of the 
Buddha. Siva and Vijpu, whose toemographic fonns and patterns 
are finally standardised by Gupta sculpture. The trcatmeit of the 
Boddha b characterised by dclicacj' and refinement, a fine tmeoy 
in the moitdling of the robe, cnily fiair, omission of the CrpS, rounded 
lines on the faody^ an daboration of the mudi^ and a profoundly 
serene lace, with large omameniot halo, or pnablilma^dala behind; 
ihe whole showing astonishing harmony, serenity and vigour. We 
may refer here to the odebmted Sfimatli and Mathurt images. The 
former cummentoroia the deliveiy of the Buddha's fit^ sermon at 
Mrigwdfiva in Bnnarosa, and he is shown in the attitude of disctniisG, 
Tile W'hccl of the Law and the Master'9 five earliest disciples, togctlnir 
wHh the wCTtian donor ol the image and her child, are approj^tely 
carved on the pedestal. In the carving of the Mfigadava dhioour^ 
scenes at Gondhaia, the figmes of the Buddha and his disciples arc 
sculptured on the same scale. At SSmSth, howev'er, Hi* Teacher and 
the Turning of the Wheel ate eternal, ojctaphyidical; ami the Buddha 
is tlicrrfore carved much bigger, true to the Mohayana teaching. The 
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composittfiti is incut fteligtitful, breRlhing pobe, praftindJty and 
sveetncss, T^hidi tre stressed by horiioiitals, tnatigliis, ovals anti 
circles. The stable triangular pattern is overhung by the dabtuattsly 
decorated circular nimbus^ The hovering angdSj vho bear floneis in 
tbetr bantls and arc deftly integrated into the nimbus, which consists 
of a pattern of foliate forms fringed with a border of pearls, produce 
an atmosphere ot ethereality. Nicety and srmpUdty of oonipositton 
here blend with a tercne linear rhjikn embodyli^ the comptetc 
cessalloQ of dslte and perfect darity. In Um way, for the first time 
LD human culture, Gupta art bi'csted the human figure with the 
high^t memt value, 

Shudariy, the lofty MathnrS hgurc of the Buddha is one of the 
world's most ajgnihcant symbols of man's moral and intcUeciual 
glory. Behind the haJi-dosed cye-litb a prufound knowledge of the 
myatiuy of the world-process lies hiddan; while the bffliign. compre* 
hending smile, not visible in the morc celebrated SlunSith image, 
Ttcoociles the impdFSonality of nirvina with the Master's profound 
pity for the world. The image, it should be rememberod, is coo- 
temponuttous witb the teaching of Mahuyana idnahsn at Nilanda, 
and », in our view, one of its purest tanbodhneats. ft may also be 
recalled that ^tideva's exquisite poem of Mahlyflna compassion, 
the BodbicbaiyavatSn. was composed towards the etui of tlie 
seventh century' A,r>. 

The Buddha as the Great Ascetic [Mobil ^amana) is mon; silent 
and introspt!Cti\'o, whether lie is seated or standing, than the Bod- 
hisalt^'a, who is a prince, tn the standard icontjgraphic type the latter 
wears a tiara, a jewelled necldncc and a girdlr, and his inhaite 
compassion lor the worbl's misery is exquisitely revealed in fus 
gracious smile, finger-gicsturc of assurance (abtmyu), and sometimes 
n slight incUnolinn of the head and tilt of the body, imparting a 
marked flexibility and supple qualify to tite image. V\lute tedmicatly 
the pose recalls the TribhoAga of the Indian dance, psytfaulc^pcally 
it su^^s the cumpusiaioiiate approach of the Bodhisnttva to the 
suppliant, so characteristic of Mahayuna bhukti From India, and 
Ceylon to Clilnii. Kona, and Japoit, and from Gandh&ra and the 
Tarim basin to Burma. Siam, Java and Cambodfa, a rich ^'oricty of 
figures of the Buddlut and Bodldsottvahave been sculptured througli 
the (xnturies, II is remarkable that in spile of the ddmeatton of 
divergent Indo-Aryan, Dravidtan, Helienistk, Mongolian and Khmer 
fadol types, we find that for the full sculptural revelation of super¬ 
sensible serenity and compassion—^ibegift of the MabSyina to Asia— 
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< the dhferent countries all take their cae frotn the Gupta type. .\s a 
matter of fact every region, indeed every race, in Asia has sought to 
evolve in itj iconography a Irftottara phj’siogiKitny irae to the 
Buddhist ideals that received such abidi^ and glorious expression 
in Gupta sculpture. 


The Gupta Nude a% the Asian Norm, of Feminine Beauty 

The Gupta type of the Buddha and Bodhisattva produced at 
UathuiS, ^fichf, ^nt&th and Bodh-GayS has beootne the norm aral 
model of Asian Buildhtst sculpture. Shnihuiy Vi^u. with hb dabottde 
royal crown and gariand of Oovrora (vaijayanti), and Siva, or LokdU 
vara, with hia malted locks.gathered upwarcU and hdd together by 
a serpent {bhujaAgamanoddhajatiUcal 3 ipnt(i, as K^idasa describes It 
in the Kiunftrasambhava til. 46). oon^tute the generic types and 
subjects of art that have gone far beyond the confines of India. In 
addition Gupta art has largely determined norms m the treatment of 
female nudes. In early art. from Bti^rhut to SSAchl, the V aWsic aie 
draped, or else they are semi'^ude. wearing waist doths \tith the 
ends hanging in stylised folds. In tiie early Ku^tna period, for iha 
hrst rime in (ttdiiui ait, we come across nude figures wearing hue 
transparent silk or oiustin. Since then transparent drapety has 
become an accepted canvention in Indian art, as an enliancunent 
of leminine charm, whether of divinities, angets or nymphs. But 
Gupta art, as we noted earlier, replaces the provocatm display of 
fcnuninc elegance of the Ku|aria period with classical poise, with a 
plastic style that is perspicuous and charming yet introspective and 
supra-^undanc. Among tltc remarkable Gupta nudes that quiver 
with rhythmic sensual rharm and remain ol the cvoir time serene 
and clioste ore the river goddess Gahgi (now in Boston museum), 
the Gwalior apsard foliowtng her husband, Pkrv’atl clinging to 3 ivu at 
Aihole {now in Bombay musctmi}, and the various iunnroua pairs 
and the dying princess of the Ajanti frescoes. Such mums of fernmine 
beauty, which move to and fro between literature and art (compare 
Kaitdksa's famous description of Paivati, 'stooping a little with the 
weight of her full bosom and wearing a garment of the hue o| the 
morning son, thns resembling a walking creeper covered with foliage 
and bending under lavish, breast-Iike clusters of Bowers'), have served 
as models for the sculpture of Borobodur. Siam and CamhocUo. 
Western art histonons refer to tlie effect of the established Greek 
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caav^tioa ol mklcedneas in tbe puHk gymnasia and Otympk games 
cm nalktic art, and tm humanism gencnQy, and the bljgliting edcct of 
tlie probibition an the representation of the nude in PcUglOus art by 
the <4nincd of Trent in Europe in 1545. Similarly in fnilia the uni- 
vemaSy accepted convention of transipaient drapery lies at the very 
root of tlic superb tieatment of hnnian. and eqteciaUy femmine. 
loveliness, and its efiect on the history of Indian art can hardlji* be 
exaggerated. 

In rTnsrifAl aft as well as kSvj'a the characteristics of feniinUre 
beauty are: TuU bnasts tim resemblL* biootnisg lotuses and inverted 
golden pots', 'rounded and stmunctrical thighs that, resemble plantain- 
stalks’, and 'slender waists that resemble the tniddle: of an altar*. 
The sixefl of the full bo£ 09 ns in contrast with the thumess of the waist 
abo serves the technical object of making the female hgure apixiar 
'as if breathing', according to the Vifnudtutnnottaratp. Furtlier- 
more. the navel should be deep and dktinct. Kulidlsa speaks of 
‘ FSkvoti thus: 'The delicate line of down wbkb enteis her navel 
after pasmng the knot of her garment at the waist appears like the 
shooting tajf of the central gem of her girdle, which b other than 
white |a sapphire)', tn all Indian figures from Bh^rhut onwards the 
navd is always fliown prominently. If the wtsdom of the sage lias its 
stylised marks, poses and gestures so bos fmninine grace in Gupta 
art. The serene charm and purity of the female nude of the Gupta 
period, whetlier dver-goddcK or gandharvT, apsari or Thr 4 . the 
queen of Bodhisattva, have set the tiotm lor the delineation of 
idealised feminine attribute in Asian art. Gupta art shines as much 
in its representatioo of the transcendental wisdom of tlie god or yogi 
as in tlmt of the morai and spirittisl gtoiy of woman, This was, of 
eouise. the outcome of the broad humanism and balance of 
■giiTit imlity and materialism in that noble and luxurious age. 


The Canons of Indian Art 

The aesthetic prindpttt and tiaditiotis of India were fottnulated 
«nd ^stematised in the VisijudhaiimKiaraip and the ^Ipuratnarp, 
both belonging to the Gupta period. The Vi|eiidhormotlarai)i 
dosrifies painemgs into 'litcia]’ or 'realistic', 'iyri^', and ‘secular’ 
or genre (nagaiaip), and enumerates the kinds of painting suitable for 
temples, palaces and private residcatces. The greatest stres is laid on 
the expression of moods through appropriate rhytlim. lifc-movcmmrt 
0 
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or ClietanJ, tvhMi ii. indeed, llie ke^'-wctrcl in Indkn art, and on the 
Qecessit)^ of coafonniog to certain ideal proportions or nonns of 
beauty. Yaiodhara's commentary on the KSumsntm rafeis to tbe 
six iinibs or Canons of painting, namely: (i) Rnpa-bbeda, or dtstino- 
tioR of rhythms of form; [aj PrantiLitam. or norm, or ideal proportiDn; 
(3) Bh&va, or expre^on of rasa: l.|) Lavapya-yojanam. or grace; 
(5) S4d|i£3'n, or confomiity to the object; and (6) Varnika-bhajSiga, 
or colour scheme. The famouB Six Canons of C^iesc painting of 
Hsicb-Ho I479-501) ciosely follow the Indian S« Limltf. tliough the 
Older of classiacalion is somewhat different : (i) Mental rovoludmi 
gives birth to the life rhythm; {a} To bring out the anatoratcal stnu:- 
tuie wtih the help of the brush; (3) To draiv forms in conformity with 
natiue; {4) To make the ctdotirs oorrespond to the oatuie of the 
objects; te) To disiribiiic lines in their proper pluocs: f6) To 
propagate the ftums by passing jhem on into the pictures. 

Both the Vi^niidharmotttwaip and the Silparatnam deal in 
detail with these esstsiriols of painting. That rhythm is Oie essence 
of paintmg and scnlptmic is clearly Indicated by the observation in 
the VhmodharniOttaTitm that it is impossSife to attain a proper 
expression of inood in painting ivithoat a preliminary knowledge of 
the art of dancing. Not merely do vibrant gesture and pose character¬ 
ise iJic great painiings of Ajantll and Bagh but a dynamic rhidhra 
of gesture and movement invests the Gupta and the post'Gupta 
reliefs and sculptures with rare combinattoo of chaim and \^golJr. 
Tiicse are derived from the general po[iu]arity of the art of dancing 
irt the country, which was adopted both as a soda! accomplishment 
anil as B ritual in lemplffl and festivals for oentiiries. There is indeed 
a g^t HmiJarity between dandug and religious images in India, 
the identity of spirit m both being systematically brought out by tine 
one htmtbed and eight dance poses described by Blmrala Muni, the 
author of the K 3 >tya S^ira. and sculptur%d in the gop^iumos of the 
temple of Chidambaram, the oelebratod scat of tlic cosmic dance of 
Siva Natariija. 

In the PraUmaiak4anxup.or the Lineamenis of Emagse. artributed 
in the Tibetan version to the sage Atreya and based on a Buddhist 
text, elaborate incaiurcincnts for the bead, face and itmbs of images 
are given, along with certain broad canons ot unagt^moking. Ah these 
are pTesumohly of general application, 'The head of the image should 
be made like an umbrella; this produces w«Ulh, good crops and 
prosperity, Weil-drawn eyebrow lines on the fcimhead bring etemal 
good fortune. If the image is wdJ made, the subjects beemne full of 
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happiness; if the inun^c has a ccmch-didMike neclc then it it alwa^vs 
the bestower oi success. A body Ukv a Bon oichancea plenitade 
and strength; arms shaped like elephants' trunks fulfil all desitvs 
and ends. Ima|^ with a well-shaped bdly bring forth plenitude and 
pKHpeiitv; thighs shaped like a planiain tree inciease the stock of 
goats and sheep; while wcU-sbaped calves to the legs ronke the 
village prosperous. An image if 11 has wdl-carved feet, causes good 
conduct and learning. Unis has the excellence of imngea been 
desmhed’. 

One of the most important iconographic conventions is the 
standard length rd ITO or 125 ahgnlas. This is called da^atala or 
uttamada^tuhr proportion. One text states that *the Imsgs of 
Vi^nu, BrahmH and Siva should Ife made according to the utta- 
tnada^atala I124 afigulas); o( Srf, Bhumi, Uma and Saias’vatf. 
at^yrting to tilt marthyamada^tala (120 aiiigulas)'. The Buddhist 
PratimUak^an^hlt enjoins (lint images ol such deitiis as Brahma, 
the gwldcK ('bwchika, the ^i$is. the BrahamrSkaasa, the celestial 
beings, and tlie Buddhas should be made according to da^ t nla 
measurement, and no images of otlieis should be made in tills maiuver. 
The whijfe image is then divided into ten parts (bhaga) or sections, 
each of which b equimlcnt to the sbe of the face Emukha), or ''head," 
the tula or imit of twelve aiigulas. Gacgult aptly observes in csonnec- 
tioo witli tlus Indian iconographic convention that it intimates 
something beyond the forms of created beings: 'Both Potycleitos and 
Vhtruvius, the Greek and Eoman authors of the t!anons of Propor« 
tkms. adopt the law of Eight Heads—the oormat human standard— 
as the basis of their st'stem of jiropottitin, while the Indian jculptor 
adopts for lib images the dakitala, or the tnn-head measure; that b 
to say. he devises and adopts for images proportions which ar* above 
the ordinary himtan sian^rd'. 

In the making of images, cgntemplatlon b always enjointd. In the 
SukranlttB&ra (IV, lo, 4. yo-^x) read: 'The image-maker should 
prepare the images dial arc to be used in temples by uicaus of the 
formulae of medltution thai are proper to tlic gods whose tmagea are 
to be made. It b for the suooe^ui attaimneut of iclcitlity in con¬ 
templation (dhyina yoga) that the lineaments (lak^ana) of images 
are recorded^ so that the mortal image-maker may be undbtracted 
in meditation. Fur it b in thb and in no other way^ least of all with 
a model (pratyak^a) before hb eyes> that he can aroomplbh hb task', 

The work connected with image-making, jn all Its minute details, 
should b« done in a co\TTed and secluded place, in a deti'otrt ntartner 
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and With full contm] oviHr the sen^. WTiife engaged in this wfork 
the image^iukcr shotiid always iniCKfitAta on the god wlMSt* inuige he 
is fashioning. The form or image of the god is of ooi^ne 
super-senstions> an aspect of the Suiircme Spirit, not material. In 
the SUpa'>4Sstx33 the qualities demanded of the pratimadatuka or 
iniage*innker are unllHgging attention and identification, Leading to 
perfect skill in operation, as in yoga: ‘O Thou Lord of all gods, leach 
me in samldhi how to cany out all the work 1 have in mind'. ‘Having 
contemplated, let the smlptor da'. Hie Silpa<^&astms cireate iconog* 
raphy; but it is Lite samfidhi of the devont craftsman, hk empathy 
or Idetitihcatian, that creates art. It needs to be onphislsefl ibnt ait 
ts fostered by the ddineation of Loonographic features with the 
specific evocative verse (stavn), formula of meditation fdbySna), ami 
obmanoe (pranSma) to the partientaT diJty {svarEdhya ^vati). In 
fad contemplation, rite, and image-maki^ became facetA of the 
same processi the creative iuitivity of the human spitit. 


The nim-Hittatic Chamei^r of Oupta Art 

Such is the stmigth of the new sculptural conventions, which seek 
to reveal the Anuttarx JliEna, or the supreme wtsdom of the yogi, 
that the figures of the Buddha, Bodhisattva, Siva and Vj^n are all 
moulded hi the .same pattern. They can be distrngutahed only by 
certain external signs or decorative devices. Thb did not escape the 
disceTuing eye of Hiuen-Tsang; in dcstritung the itnage of the Jain 
Titthnhkara be remarks: The figure of their Great Master they 
stealthily class with that of tho Tathagats; it differs only in respect 
of clothing: tile dements of tKnnty are al^olutcly the same'. Tlie 
statue of the Jain 'nrtbahkaTa at Mallium Museum, several Vi^us 
from Mathura, and the statue of Nam-'^arEya^ at Dcogurfa all 
exhibit in. thtdr nude torsos the same mnssiveiiess of proportkins and 
smoothness of modelling, which pnKluce a feeling of supcr-setutble 
majesty, a sense of poise and wisdom, that is chatacteristic of all 
types of Gupta sculptnxe. It a not the eru'd or faith that b important 
but art, which gives expression to the great devotional fervour of the 
Gupta period. The picture nf Siva in yogic meditation in KMidasa's 
KumErasambbava has an affinity with the seated Buddha image in 
Buddhist art, just as the serenity and piety of the BodhisatlvaS of 
MahayjLoa Buddhism are repeated in the profotind tranquiUlLy and 
sweetness of the Visnu images and the Inm^mukha-lihgas of Gupta 
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soilp^tim. The su|Trcme quality of pta^ic art ts reveakd d5 

modi in the Buddlius and Bodhirnttvas aa in the Ekaiuukhi and 
ChatmmukB 5iva4ihgas aiul the standing Vi^cm iuiag^; as much 
m the river goddesses and Apsaras as m ihc lu^cunanf floml deeara- 
iiotia m the door posts. 

Buddhist art is human and antbroponiorphic’ Brahinamcal art b 
hugdv super-tuiman and cosmic, Bui such was the emphasb on 
secularism and humanism in the Gupt^ age that t tprescnlatious of LI is 
Rescue of the Earth by the Boar tncairiation. ol V^\i tsdiuhig on 
the mythical ssjpctit* of the cosmic Vi^u (Viivarfipa d the 
BhagavmdgitS), with his chculaT nimbus depicting the planets, were 
ail given a human setting very unlike Ihe superhuman images of 
medieval sculpture. Thb was also due to the mtem^ Kfi?iia-bhakti 
of the Gupta age. The magnificeiU images of Vi^nu at Mathuri 
ADtokp of Vi5inu*s rescue of GajimdTa, ^ RSmachandm's redempticm 
ol Ahaly^. and of }fara-Naraj*aou at OeogMh, reconciling the 
hnpetsonality ol Brahman with Ftfi?ii*s profound tenderness of 
pva. ‘whkh has no other refuge Ift thesc\w worfds*, are stgnintMt 
as the artist ic expreiaicm of ^piritua] feeUugs riiLher than metaphyrical 
principles. In some rcppcSdiiatioiis of tluf Bodhisuttva and 
tht piWuumf compasrion «f God is reflcctr^d in the same tranElorma^ 
tion as that whicli dbtxngirishes Gothic frccu Romanesque art- In the 
devotional literature of the llaJi&yinii and the FifichaTitm 
we find the same emotional tronsfigwatiori takmg pliice in rdtgious 
cousdousness. 


The Hartfwny bc^un the Senm^^iis and in 

Ajaniun P&iniing 

Gupta classicism abc^ left its profound impress upon tudiafi 
paintings which reached its perfection in the Gupta age at AjontS 
and Bagh. Tile Ajantan paintmgi are at once human and divine; 
and it is the baljmce they achieve between the earthly and the 
spiritualf the outcome at once of MahUyina Yogichira and 
the caystallbation and acceptance of new a^tic cotivmtknts, 
that accoimts for theh unrivahed eitodk^ 

The qualities of enrihiness andsensuoumc^ in the Ajanta paintings 
are subordinated to the same Utetary norms of abstract beauty that 
govern tCalidfisa's concepiJufi of human charm and clegonct!:; the 
amplitude of lonns and gestures b ofdered by dramatic expressive- 
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aess and the moving pageaniiy of life subdued by th« ^miniuit 
coDceplion thm every c|n&ode of life h buman and divine amuluae- 
ausly. The scenes of human passimi and sorrow, and the supreme 
oidcals of the Bodliisattva triumphing over hom^ wkitedticss by 
hb gentleness, compassion and good^viU. symbolise in. Mahiyina 
thouglit the tmlure and inevitability of satpsare. from which deliver- 
ance is vouchmted by the infini te wisdom ami charity of the 
Bodhbattva. Sapt^ra and nibbSna thus mcl^ into each other, and 
Ajantl art derives its fiiticcrily, pathos and enchantment from ihc 
MahEy^a's beatific viscin of the human spirit. 

Among the great masterplccea of Ajant&'a pictorial art, the roost 
emtsUnding examples are: the blind herniil-parcnts witli their child, 
bound together by a wonderin) feding of tender pathos; the collapse 
of the delkate, diarming princess, piubahly the queen of the 5add- 
nntA Jataka legend (its sculptured at Amarlvatl and Cioti, in the 
second and tliird eenturies A.D0f wth the spectie of imminent death 
Ittav'ing her tuuufUed amidst the bewilderment of her youthful 
attentlanls; the meeting of Ya^odharS and Rliiula with the Buddha 
after his cnlightmiment, donimated by their mixed feelings of 
expectancy and awareness of the spiritual status of the MoBter; and. 
I he king’s punishment of the btiautiful wotmui, who Lies protstrate 
with her hands touching his feet in tremblling suppUcaUtm. The 
entire prooesskm od nature and human life, in dark jungles and ver¬ 
dant mendowa, in mynJ courts and hixurioua pavilions, in the sage's 
hermitogos and the hoiiseholder's totteats, is pervnded by a radiance 
from the supersensible world, imparting into the adventures and 
nxeitements, joys and sorrows of sarpsiira the order and permanence 
of tronscendentu] valuis. Over the bffimties and pleasures of the 
earth so marvellously depicted in the frescoes broods the spirit of the 
Mah&y^ YogicliUm idealism foonded by AsaAga, who, it is worth 
noting, resided for sometime at the monastery of Aianll and declared 
that the world was no more tlion the dream of dreams. Not merely 
the world hot thought too is ephemeral, a perpetual aeries ol 
moments. Even the imivereaJ aub-<xni5ciom basis of all, the Alaya- 
vijn£na. is in perpetual dux, arhing and perishing, canying with it 
all kltda and activities, and preventing sentient creatures from 
passing out of existence. The Great Deliverei is the .Bodhisattva, 
avho holds a Blur Lotus and is at the centre of the whole compositjoii. 
both formally and metaphorically. The slight; gradmis indination of 
ifie blind, the tranquil pose just vibtating into movement, and the 
exquisite gesture of the hand, whkb resanbles tlie pliant lotus 
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whose flower ir baids, symbolise Hk profoiiiid compassion for the 
world's misery. It is the HalMyina deity's oU-pervi^ve pity and 
tenderness t hat bring the whole of creation hack to Him, just as the 
beholder's eye, through the manifold fonns of the haman, 

animal and vegetable world in th* fresco, returns to the enormous 
dominating figure. But tti the p nlwri og light and dark of the deep 
cave, man's vision, ssrpsdra, the Bodiusattva, and. his dack com* 
plexioned wife or &kti (an Indicution of the dcvdnpmenl of Buddhist 
Tantrikism) arc aB unreal, like the matrix of Slaya-yijoaiia with all 
its m>'riad forms, throbbing, proliferating and pcTtshing with the 
pulse of time. The Biidhisativa Padmapi^, in whkli Ajantan art 
reaches its supreme peak, is comparahle in the hetoiy of the world’s 
art cailjr with the Madonna of Nunemberg, whidi achieves for Gothic 
sculpture an equally rare balance and harmony in the imatmtint of 

the human hguiv in a linear composition. In Vogidiara Vijfiaiiavuda, 

even the Buddha and BixihisattVi'a are tDusrons. Tlic Fadmapdiu 
provides a rapetb example of metaphysical and abstract rather than 
corporeal human beauty, summing up the entire t eachin g of the 
ffniiS y^irn ajid thic clussictsm of Gupta art, and funushing an In¬ 
spiring model for some of the greatest plastic compositions of Cl dna . 
java, Siam and Cambodia. Asian art, reflecting the poke and claswc' 
ism of the Gupiaart of the fourth and fifth cemories. bsensuous and 
piquant, jiet babuoed and HTcne. 


The Giipt^ HeHtitge 

The diantegtation of the Gupta Empire and the FUJiia invasion 
did not eclipse noFT disturb the remarkable cultural movement that U 
ushered in. As a matter of fact a large number independent king¬ 
doms arose which became the seats of a higli culture, no longer 
Buddhist but Uralmianical. Tbe Vurdhanas of ThSneivara, the 
Gurjara Pratihiiras and GahadavSlas of Kanauj, the PSlasof Bengal, 
and the QiAlnkyas. RS^trakutas and I'allavasof the South renewed 
the glories of Gupta culture and art. From the final shattcnni: of 
HtlnH power in India by yatodharman, the rulrr of Mandasor (a.d, 
513 ) and conqueror of BiiliJnikula, to the raids of Mahmud of Ghami 
at the begnming of the eievemh ocntoiy. India enjoyed complele 
immunity from foreign invasiojis except for the Arab conquest of 
Sind, which was a local episode and had hardly any po^tkal cen- 
Boquences for the country. Thus in the post-Gupta period India * 
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inteHECtual and religions ascendancy in Aaa continued, along wi^ 
Insr supremacy in ^x>rJd trade and ccrnimerce, which broi^ht gold 
and alv-er flnwmg to her shores from the RoniEto ETispire of the West 
and the newly exploited Golden Chensoaeseof tbo East. M^odaya- 
^ under Hni^a nod YaSovuniian, Kaimira under Lalitaditya and 
Vinayadityn, ami PStaliputra under Dhanna^a became the 
celebrated centres of a toliaunt and luxurioas art and culture. The 
great artistic acliieveiTimts of the pcst-Gapta age were based on 
figure sculpture and monolithk temple-building, seen at thdr best at 
AjaittlS and EUora in the Deccan, BadamT, Aihole and Pattadafcal 
further south, and MimaUapiifani tm the Bay of Bengal All these 
Cover the early medieval art of India from the sixth to the eighth, 
century a,d. The keynote of the whole epoch is rcgumal Initiative 
and diwelopiiient in art Ihrcnigh inland communication, the con^lele 
eschewing of Hellcnistic-Roman Hi£ueiirGs owing to the confusion In 
the Wffit. and the broad mlgtatoiy current of culture and art flowing 
(rum the rnothcr-lnnd to the Hindu colonies and kiogiicFuis beyond 
the seaa. 


Medieval Brahmantcai Ati^ Stipra-hitmatt and Dranutiic 

While Gupt.'i art refiects tlie culmination of Buddhuit culture, 
medieval art embodies the renaissauce of PurSnic and Tantrika 
Hiiiduiwn, This may he best lIlustTated by the vivid contrast between 
die clfissic Buddhist art of Ajania and the medkvnl BfSlunanical art 
of Ellora, Tlie art of Ajanti is anthropomorphic, dear* sharp and 
SOTtie, liltE the ro>'t!i of Mahayloa Bud^iam, of which it is a superb 
expression. Tlic art of EDota is supra-humtin, agitated, dnmiatic 
and romantic, life® the myth of PiuHuic and TSntrika Hinduism, 
which it embodies so magmhocntfy. The eltUdvEuess and tontantic 
quttlit y of Ellora coane from Tinirikiam. Its emteeption of MahliinAyS 
as at once enchantment and wisdom, and of Haha-Sakti, which 
bogmles man yet at the same time opens the way to his world- 
transernding enlightenment, underlies the baimoniaus bloid otf 
scnsuouEiiess and cosmic mystery, of human desre and supernatura] 
tension in the handling of ti^ colossal human-cum-superbiunan 
tableaux. At Ajanta Buddhist India worships Man the Master and 
his destiny in nirvipa, which is more gbrbus than the order and 
harmony of the cosmos. At EUora (seventh 10 eighth centories) 
Brahmankal India worships God and Sakti, Power and. Terudon, 
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the mysterious and the snpra-buman; iind yet what is dusive, tran^ 
ccudcntal. and imerataWe manifests itsdf in the passion and 
aspimtion of man; the diamatic emotumal conflict of man beconi« 
s part of tosinic jnsnifestatian and d^tiay. 

Buddhist art, being hmuanisttc and sctniie* is eancr to appreciate 
than Brah tpanica] art, with fto tension and mystery. The latter 
rejects the Buddhist notion of the primacy of Man in the sclume of 
the imiveise, and apresses coanuc, trans-huinan moods and vaina 
in plastic and podte syrobola. CrcatlaD and Dcstrurtion. Passion and 
Freedom, in their aupm-tntmdane aspects are the main concerns of 
medievii] Btihmanical art. whkh finds joy at once in the infimte 
tendcniess of Io\t! and oompassitm, whidi perpetoally create Me, 
and in the unrestricted fury of destniction that perpetuafly rehudds 
and transforms it. In medieval sculpture Siva is ths pritidplo of 
dynamic tension or change and V4nti that of otde* and pemtanence, 
the two achfevins ODity or ^thesis in the humau sold, altnned to 
the majestic rhythm of the cosmos; while Slaya, in her aspe^ of 
Pirviiri, K5Ii and Uk^ml. Is the supra-munitane power of wisdom 
and ddusion, among the gods as well as in the wwld of 
living creatures. Into this neutral, fupeniatural frame of reference 
the myth and poetry of Puriltia and Tantra hat;e inttoduc^ vn 
addition the triumph of goodness over evil, of unity and stability 
Dvor chaos and driorder. and of silcnw and withdrawal ov& crearton 
t^nd enjovnueuL 


Tht i)»Vv<i’Ayiyd of Afck^iypstl Daitts 

The col wsal Stva-BSiairava engaged in grim fight against the 
demons, acoampaiiied by both bis consorts, the gaunt, teml^g 
KaS as well as the chartuing Krvatl, in the Dsiavatara tonpk at 
Ellora is among the marvels od Indian sculpture. The transoen enta 
fury of destruction directed at wickedness, the other aapert of 
Ihc'rariiaiJon of God's redecuung compasaon s^ love, is 
thir fw«pmg* iiia|t5Lic iliitgonsil postnre. Th^ aujJfXJrted by the 
movements ot the variotiB hands and the heavy diagonal thrust of 
the trident pjerdng the dsnon Katiiasura, who begs for metry. The 
entire group of figures, including KaJT and PSlTvatl. who can only be 
discenied within the cave temple itself, vibrates with suprammd^ 
tension and power, SimilmSy, the wonderful portrayals of Sivu- 
KataiAja. whose giory is depicted in kftvya in KSMasa's Meghaduto. 
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and the co^ic dunce of Ch^tnunda or Eviill, described in Bhavabbilti's 
hf&lali tiE R3.va^ aknklng KaiMa and Eiis liumtliaticin at 

Ific liantib of Siva (in several versions}, and of tlic sEnidng of Hiran* 
yakaiyapa by Vifnii m his (iondom, anti of MoM^sura by the 
many^inned Daijit, all embody more ihan human majesty, pride, 
indjfpiatitm and a^cMiy of soul—inevitable accflinpanimeiiis to the 
establishment of an ordered harmony out of the scheme of creation. 
In Kiva^a shaking Mount KaiMa (atheme referred to by (tie poeta, 
from MUmlki to KilJdisa) wc thid the demon rather than ^iva 
s^'mboUaing the tumult of supramimdanc power. The ass^'nunetry of 
his wide-flung multiple arms reflects the futility of danouiac pressure 
against the throne of Codi for with perfect ease and elegance 
tiolds him in checLi with His outstretched toe. Parvati, however, is 
lerriflcd by the quake of the mountain and dutches her husband's 
arm. Her female attendant flies into the depths of the ca^'em; but 
far to the rigid 3rva*8 aiteRdont sits vigilant and unpertnrhed. There 
is honfly any Indian sculpture in which (he contrasthig attitudes of 
gods, demons and men «e so doxteioualy and vividly nudeilined by 
the architectonic device and the interplay of light and darkness 
within the cave. Thus are metaphysical notions and tTunscendcmnl 
moods dramattcafly expressed In momentous mt'tii and tableau. TIic 
supmmtmdane activity {di'^yakriyi} of archetypal deities playing 
out the couflidLOg generic attitudis and emotions of the human soul 
embodies, in Nietschean fashion, medieval India’s accepiance of 
imiveisal tension and pain, power and huight. 

The difference between the treatment of ftgort:!i at BfldSml, Ellnm 
and Elephants on the one hand and at Mamallafiumm. when; we 
come across the great carving of the Descent of the Ganges, on the 
other, is consideiable. Although the themes are the samo, cosmogonic 
and derived from the various Puriiqas and Tantros that came to 
domtnate Indian thought from about the fourth century a.d.. the 
D.akkhini sculptures are diamctcrised by a massiveness and must 
summary treatment of body and limbs, often underlined by ttie 
ehibcmite decomtioa of crown, apparel and weapons, whereas the 
South Indian Ecufpturesahow a nervous, thougfi di^ditiixl, srnuaetty 
and the mcUlHuous outline of a somewhat lyrical style, reminiscent 
of the Amata^ntl tradition. On the whole the dynamic ihythm of 
moss and tlie concentrated vigour of rounded forms set lianuonkmsly 
in the architectonic order, characteristic of the medievut ait of the 
Deccan, utilise mogt fully the pofiaibilities of ohioroscuio in cave 
sculpture: and they arc true to the etcnial iiAturie of the cosmic or 
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mythiCBl ihemes. Yet in spite of the majesty of the tbemea and the 
iconoffrapihical cxmventiflni, tt is renwrlcable howf an astconshing 
vitality in the treatment of humiin forms, derived from the sensuous 
follnes of life that we see devdopiing al S&hctl, Ajantl and An^^- 
vatl, biumph^ in the rock scBipturo EUi^fa and Ekphanta. Tbs 
freshness of the v'Outhfnl figures of Siva and Pirvati in ihdr numemus 
poses in Kailaia and Elephaiila are the result of a balanced combma- 
tS^ of supple curves with breadth and heaviness, of the restfulness 
of filone with tire snige of energy' springmg from the anformwl rock 
and ihe vibrating light and darkness. piastfeaUy conditioned. 


J'tw Mahe^>ara Ifftage ai EUphania 

The post*<»tipta BtShmoiiic renaissance absorbs the ccmflncnce of 
the cultures «f Ar>*avarta and DakwSpatha at varwip levels. It 
assiiniiates the andent phallic cults of lifigaip and yonji PaSi^ati- 
Rudre and tfie Moiher^goddess with the purity and disdp^ of 
and the absolute idcaham of the Vedaniaw ft harmonises the soutiwni 
wisdom of mother-earth and the human body with northern snblkly 
and refinement of spirit. The magnificent set of sculptures at 
Elepbanta represents in particular a synthrsis of 
Bak^ina tradition, both spiritually as well aa artistically They 
blend the largeness, wdglitine® and sustaiued power of the Dafc^i 
farm, adapted to architectonic compositioB in the rock<ut cave, wim 
the aiuivitVp iuWimaUon and sensitive modelling of the Icmplo 

images of A^varta. , , «f 

Four milfennia of the rcUgions fearti. anxieties and fulniments oi 
the primitive aboriginal races, foreignets luid IndivArymi pwpl«. 
with their ethno-rcginnal diilcrenocs. seem to be cpitomis^ m the 
sirangfif cxnnposito inmge of tb^ MalicSvani-, ropros^ling t 1 1 
fold aspects of the Gosmk-Spirit, the serene &V£i-i£ali3(fev!i (the 
AbMlute, in the middle), the frowning skull-crowned ^"ora- 
Bhaimvu (the Tertilde, on the right), and the charming. 

Uma (the Goddess, on the left). This majestic figuTO ™ 
with the artistic cxccUence of an epoch in which tte h^h-water 
the peak of pcrfoction, of the rich cave sculpture ot India was reachi^ 
In the rock cave the marked contrasts of %ht and t^ 

dramatic effectiveness of evHita that are conceived, as ah Iwe ^ 
Indian philosophy, as iliusions set against the matrix of Eternity, 
a>'mboliii«d by the unliimtcd and nebulous darkness of the prisuno 
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grotto. Whereas Gupta sculpture njaches the wnith of plastic cjcpres- 
sioUf the exptessioD of the chinty !iuil hlis of the huiuan 
mind, through Yoga, the sculpture of the Deccan find* the hlisa and 
serenity by delving deeper and deeper into cosmic life and destiny, 
uiiere bath angelic as well as elemental, dark forces mu astir. In the 
grander and weightier images of the Deocan, man’s equipoise is the 
order and bft 1 anc»> of the sldhir universe, and his tension the pent-up 
luiy ol the oosnic catadt'sm. Front the viewpoint of formal values, 
the sculpture of the Deccan represents, for India, the climax 
ot dynamic baUnde and mst.'iiucd rh 3 dlun and tettskm in the plastic 
mass, bum of the wmnh of the unforoiietl rock, and rich with the 
silence and pUed-up power of the earth and the mj'stery and dtisive- 
nes of theatmosphcie, vibrating with light and darkness in the caves- 


iconography visits Formal V^atrt^ 

leonographical canons were developed in the medieval period in 
the and botli tliuen-Tsang and 1-ising mention the 

£^past1i^a VidyJl as thi; second nf 'the great iSstms of the five 
vidyhs' that constituted the basb of general education and culture 
lu India. But these canons hanlly interfered with the sculptor's 
freedom of treatment, except in mediocre works, and they scrvifd 
mainly as aid* to the contemplation of divinities in worship. On the 
other hand, they were well understood by the petiple and pttmmted 
a profound intimacy between art, contemptatioo and litna! in a 
community of culture. Above all, such iconogtaphica] conventions 
were dominated by the Puianic syntheses of Vairaa\’ism and 
Sajvism, whldi are perpetuated by Ellora and Elephants. At Ellora 
we have no^ merely figures of the oitcient Yak^, accompamed by 
dwarfs of the Ku^aim period, but also river goddesses of the Gupta 
middlcdand, and not only but also Vsifnava sculptum, 

distributed impartially, and exhibiting unusual ^dgour and dcgaitcc. 
Shnibrly at Etephanta on the left of the massive tciple-lwaded 
figure of Sivm-Mahedvam wc have the entire lieaven (Vaikuttfba) of 
Vi^n. It is the ^mcretic spirit of Purupic Hinduism, with its 
ship of the Trinity. Brabmo-Siva-Vi^u, as the Indivistblc One, 
so nobly revealed in the k2yyas (d Kaltd&sa. that subordinates in 
medieval Indian sculpture a hieratic iconogiuphy to formal sculptural 
values, and accounts for its amaiing freshness and vigour. 









CHAPTER XIV 


the third reformation 

THl Btfl VEOAMTA. 


Victory and SpirHitat Heritage 

at th* dose of the fitst quarter of the ninth a brilliant 

Briilittiatta memk was engaged in a philosophical COTqu« 
Digrijayn, which eictinided from ChidambarM to 
fr^K^ to Kedaranatha; *Hc ^‘^f*** ^ 

in the mmab d metaphysical duds m India can a ^ 
vet so young haw won such an easy victory ajpmst ^ 

’^lu d so many thedogim. 

sySms. Thus was ushered in the third Kdorniatmn. 

vSh the exposition and ofBnnisaliDn of an 

ccndental mmiUm, the Kevda-Advarta The *^" 1 ^ 

thinker was Sahkara (788-828). who ermmded 

«st and culmination of the Vedas, cm thereconmliaUmi 

d cuirml philo«>phrcal schools, true to the Wd 

spiritual tiaditiofi darted by the Upams^- , 

Sankam's AdwHa Vedanta was 
Vedanta of the Mahiibhaiala and ^ 

Uwni^. Its basic concept is the notion of MayiL or 
afFpeaisin the IjUgvcdo. where Indtii ts tiefcued o as 
forms through bis illusions. The Upani^a^ ft^er *1^ 

SSt nSfthe SvetaAvatum explai^ the 

vrerid and efcseribes the of «dl imm^the KSiiyi of 

devdoped hfi fuUy-Cedged ooiwpt of “ayk 

Gandaphda and from the Buddhist , t/also May*- The 

Saukaiu the world U not only doc to «5yi ^ 
keen indsivo mind of a supiwne sc^lasuc w ^ 
with the tokiunce and brr^ mteUedu^ 

and the imagination of a true poet. After his most romarx 
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tib)o success in nurtapiiysicai comb«ts he woti the title of 
^tiiiiiit asthSpanScha rysL 

SaAkara was bom in AJ>. 78 B, into a NitnbQdri Braimrann family 
in the \-i!k^ of Kalaclj in Malabar. After theootnpletion of bis $tiidics 
he became a monk, obtaming his inilintinn from a great ascetic 
teacher, Gctvindai^a. Such was his fame as a yog! that legends 
attribute bis conception to tt miracle of Siva and mam tain that be 
became a master of nil the vidyas, s^jcred and secular, in bis early 
cbQtUiood. He is also said to have caused a river, Vegavatl by rumc, 
to come to his mother's door in order to save her the trouble of going 
far for her ablutions. GovindScb^'a was the di«ciple of GaudapSda 
(sevcniJi ccntniyb who assimilatfd tdlo the Advaita scheme some of Vi 
the best of the metapbysica] specukthuts developed by the Buddhist ** 
Vtjhanft-v3da and M3dhyamilca schools, without rdionce on any 
thef^ogical text or revektion, Gandapada prubably belonged to 
Bengal (Cauda)* where the Buddhist intellectual climate was rc- 
spfmstbk for his use of many Buddhist metaphors, arguments, and 
words. Some scholars consider that he may even have been mt adtual 
Buddhist. But on the whole (he consensus of opinion appears to be 
that tltc ideas he puts forward w'ere developed independcntlv oI the 
Buddliist system an expement of the Vedanta hailing from BrtigaL 
Thus Sankara's spiritual lineage, rianming Irom Gaudapadn, 
favoured a synthesis based at once on logic ns well as on intuition, or 
aparok^dnubbutl. 

Tile post-Gupta era was characterised by the syiMNCtic trends uf the 
various Putdpas and Tantias, whose tnUttence became wide and deep. 
These works, which often exagemted the daiitis of sectarian ddtks 
anriOTg the mas$<^ remained hnlf-teoondled. The Vnias and 
their adjuncts, belongnig to tlie older Brahmanism, comprised an 
ocoon of wisdom too deep and inaccessible for the ordinary person, 
wliile Buddhist scholars E>ad poured scorn on tim oncieBt .-iCTiptares 
fcT gentratioM. Even the Blmgavad Gita, the epiiotne of Briditmnical 
wisdom, is too eclectic and nncertnin in its emphoais for the common 
mftn. Info a worM 0/ cbongirig theologies, m^ilmlogics and philo¬ 
sophical sj-stems, bewildering in thrir compharity, Tfintrildsni, 
wlieiher of the Buddhist, Siddha or Hindu i.'BTjetj', introduced 
tactuTodux modes of warship full of extravagances and nbominations, 
making eonfusion worse confounded. 
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Tile Rentmati^ of HituUmsm 

SaJ^rai:Mrysi'$ greal taile wa& tft tvach a tnah mtegi^bn uul 
d^tfaesb of BrSiunankm. In tus Stltnbh 3 |}^ (if, s, 7 ^) we re&d that 
the entire wnrfd ’wns bdcg agitated ( 4 kuli-kriyate) by the 
Buddhists, The renovaliDn of Hinduism, so that it supeiwdcd the 
popular Buddhist philosophy and dtsdpline, was largely the wtnh of 
&iflkira, Li the seventh eentufy Hiuen-Tsaiig found Buddtusm 
already is a state of decay in India. The degradation brought about 
by the Vajray^ dtes and the immorality in the monasteries und 
nunnerie* diBcredited II. According to tradilion NSgSrjuna expelled 
thousands of monks and nuna in older to aave the pur^ of 
the Biuldhist order. The Buddhist iloctiiiMS of void and absolute 
idealism did not suit the conunon people, and dt5io§Bfdt;d the social 
side of life, exposition of the nna-dmility of Brahman ran 

on parallel lines to the liTjnana-vaila of the .Mahay&m, elaborating 
as ^ did the theories of Gaudophda’s celebrated Kairki, SoAkora's 
spiritua] grandfather comes peidously near to Mohi^'ana nihUtan. 
Gaudaphda denies the reality of the objects of perception as well as 
of causatina and change. The phenonusiaL world Is constituted by 
the swift vthrattons of the mind, and reseroldes the Qamittg 
whfsel ccsistltuted by the hre-brand u it is swung round and round 
(al3tachakia). The empirical world exists only by virtue of ignofaiijce 
or avidyh. 'There is no dissedutiuti, no beginning, no bondage, and 
no aspirants them is neither any one avid for Itberatiou nor a libemted 
soul. This is tlic final traih'. tt w-os the genius of SaAkara to free the 
Vtslanfn from I be pure subj ectivism of tho Buddhist VijfiaDa-vada 
and posit both Brahman as well as tlie world, which according lo 
him dorft not deiwnd upon tbe percipienL SaAkara says in his 
Upadeia Sahosrl; 'Only he who has abandoned the notion that he has 
realised Brulnnan Is a knower of the Self and no one else'. According 
to Radholoishnan, IwAkara's is an ontokigjcal idealism and not on 
epjstemoluglcxd one. 'Uc rejects the theory which identifies the 
essence of a ihing with otir perueptiern of it. To say that the seif b 
the foundational reality JS not to say that our awareness constitutes 
I he reality of the object'. Western tliinkere ore apt to attribute 
0. li(e<iliflling, inhurrioa sterility lo the Advaita Vcdnnta, little 
appreciating the grandeur of the cosmic Umvemi-Self (Atmon^ 
Brahman) la that aemie sUmee reached through the intellect- 
and logicKlstroying patodnxis of l^hlariynna and ^Akoiu. 
And thb really represents 'the gist of the whole meaning of the 
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Vedas' fVied^U}'—tlie cidmioatLoa of the moai^ic ^ig^vedje 

heritage. 

SaiUtara had also to deal with a new menace to Btihnutucal 
niltare, from Moslem firasdjtxsition backed by the might of aems- 
Here and there m the Malabar coastal towns, soch as Koulain, 
Muslim traders had already been settled for about a centiny and 
were known as MappiUas; and King Chfiraman Perumal, the last of 
the kings of Malabar ruling at Kodmagallur, becaniQ a convert to 
Islam. Conversion was proceeding steadily, and mosques were being 
built and motiving sealnus $upp^ &om the leaders of the Muslim 
community who W‘vre employed in South India as tntnisCets, 
adniiralji. and farmers of reveniic. Thus liJam was gaining influence 
and enttmehing Itsdf. Sahkara must hat'r realised the peril to Hiiuiu 
culture that this ivpiesetitcd; the conversion of tlie King of Malabar 
must ba^ been a sensstional event and eye-opener. 


The DenuAition of the Pragmatic MtmamsS Sthool 

Sahkam's fust inteUectuaJ encoumcr was not with the Buidfusts 
or JaitiSi but with (he exponentE of the Mlnii'rp«a school of pliilo- 
sophy. Founded by Jiurnini. and developed under the influtmee of 
Sahara l*Eablmkaia and Kuinarila {^entb and eighth centuries), 
this sclmol gained great ascendancy in India in tlte seventh and eighth 
centuries. The Mbnuqtsa doctrine Is pure and simple rtttudism, 
grounded on the belief that if mati perfonns the acts enjoined by the 
Briihnianaa. such os the Five-fold sacrifices (yajAa)* tl^ offering nf 
oblations to the sacicd hre (bavana), and charity (dSna),; and refrains 
from the forbidden acts, vi®„ drinking and injury, he obtains eman- 
diiation (mok^}. Mahivira, ^baroswami, and Kumarila arc, like 
the Buddha, completely silent about God. Heaven is not dearly 
dehned. The Mlm&insalas take a pragmatic view of life and strongly 
emphasise human obligations, which in the Vedic system of rituals 
relate moo to the cosmic scheme of life. Their doctrine, though 
socially defcn^blc, was a serious dudlimge not only to the older 
Bblgavatisin of the GupU age but also to the Pur3^ic theism of the 
post-Gupta period, which rweived a fresh accusdon of strength from 
the Tamil mystical movemcni. On Sahkara's mcmoirable debate in 
Malwa with Mandawa MBia, the leading supporter of the JHimarpsi 
at the time, hung the issue whether India would accept as a naticmal 
itligiim a soul-leas ritualism, a self-sufTicicn! Diiaima. or system of 
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obli^atiaDl and c^icmoiufll^, vnthcnit the ttme^ ^irit. A^ftVara, of 
course, won, und India was saved from what the Glt& caBs hypo* 
critical reli^on (mithyd^chara), which became predominant tn the 
sevenlh and eightti centuries in India, along with temple worship, 
But such was the biltcmess created that he was dubbed a 'conceal^ 
Buddhist' by the Mbnagtsakas. 

&tfifcara's reconcQuiliun of the daims of the Vedic sdieme oE duties 
ji p4 pure knowledge rests lui this stressing of the relativity of moral 
and spirnuaJ pregms {adliiV&ta bheda). Karma.boot an indispensable 
means bo mukti; it is an aid to sdf-disppHne and scif-knnwtedge, 
and consequently on mdiiect and mmote means (npaharika). The 
importance of BliniuTpsa, which stresses karma exclusively as the 
means to mukti, consists today laigely ui its fc^kaJ apparatus and 
emons of cHricism and interpretation, ie,, its method of incdlectual 
flicriplmit For centuries in India the courts oi justice always included 
the Mlmaipsakas. $aAkara's system begins ns 'an enqnhry into 
Bmhman* in contrast to the 'enquiry ioto Dhoima' of Pun'a-> 
kftmSipsa, which he demolished. 


’Fhc ProfauTid PhilQsophicAi Synthesis of the KetfOUt Ado^itii 

With Sadkoia the Dpam^ds, the Bmhma-Sutni and the 
Bhogavad-giti constitute the thrce^fold tuisis oi the Ved^ta, in ilia 
oommentaries on the PrasthSna Traya he discussed and re¬ 
jected llic views of all the comnt phUnsophical sctioola of India, 
the SSftkhjTJ, the Nyaya, the Vaiie^ita, the POrva-Mlmiipsh, the 
Phhchiii^ni and the Pihipatu, as well as Buddhism and Jatuism. 
From Buddhism and Saivism, ibKHigb Gaudap^da. ^dkaia adopted 
and incorxioiiited the VijnSna-vilda and the Sdnyavjlda of the 
Uahayaua and the Sponda-v^a of the P^patas. Blony of ^kata's 
theories are still older- As Ingalls observes. 'The double standard of 
interpretation, ullimaic truth and conditioned truth, was used by the 
Buddhists^ as was also u theory of avidyh not very diiiereitt tram 
SaAkora's. The world as vivarta, or pen-eiaion. of Bralunan instead 
of parioama. or devtdoptnent, is to be found in Bhartphaii The 
theory of adhylisa, hr false snfNuTntposttioD of the nuu'aeff on the 
sdf, goo, back to the SkAkhyn. It is the synthesis of theso various 
theories that is fleam's and is something quite new in the history 
of Indian phUosophy'. It was fleam's broad intettectual sweep. 
briOiAnce and catholicity tbai accounted for bis phenomenal success; 
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while rcji'cting many of the developments of Buddhism and 5 ai'-’^ 
he aseiinilftlcd thdr main doctiiiua. Yet \m ctmaipliOT of the 
Advatta carried on the direct doctrinal tradition of the Upam^ 
and the Brahma-sQtnia. The Padmapurina states that tlie Maya 
doctrine is an itntnie sekneo and is only concealed Enddhism, But 
here is misondcistood, Aliya in the Vcdlnta vs the lUusion 

superimposed upon reality as an effect id tgnoran^ ^ 

The Crest-Jewel of Wisdom fVi veka-Onldanin^, one of haftk^ a 
profound philosophical works, puts the matter thus: As long as tiiere 
is this error, so long this (eonacction with jlva) created by false know¬ 
ledge eJiists: Just as live Uluaion produced by error that the pope ts a 
snake lasts only during the period of error; on the description of the 
erenr no snake remains: it is even so'. The pure mIC wiihnut limiting 
*scrren.s', or upidhis, is beyond all ereor or illosiork. The upa^b are 
represented by name, fonn, action, class, attribute and div^on. In 
another celebrated work, S«lf*ltn(iwledBc. or AimabodM, SoAkarn 
says: 'Ey negating all the upadhis through ilie help of the scriptural 
statment Tt is not this: It b not this', inalisc the oneness of the 
individnai soul and the Supreme Soul by means of the great 
aphorisms', 'Thou art the nniversal. only self. Ihough ^r!aw■^lre of it'. 
The well-known injunction of withdrawal or negation, 'Neli. Nfiti', is 
derived from the Brihadareiiyaka Upaniyul (II. lii, 6 )^ while the 
great Vedic aphorisms include: (l) 'Tliai thou art (Sama-vcshi, 
ChhiLndos>*a Upani^ad VI, x, 3I; (a) TTm* Atman is Brahn^' 



anvuka Upani^ 1 , iv, 20). 

^kare culled from the Vedas and the UpanJ^ads the vanoos 
foiumhu! and niantrams of mediUtioa oil Atman-Brahinan that 
havH.sinco been foUownl by monks and the lay intdiigentaia tbrouglt 
out the country. The great formulae, or ro^vaieyas, of Ved 5 ntic 
illumination were recovered by the leader of neo-Br ithmanism from 
the vast sea of Vedic truth, which b tmlathonvable even tor the 
sveruge intcllectuoL 


The Philosifphia Patnnis 

It b iHrtewrethy that in promulgating hb Kevuln Advaita theory 
$ahkare a far less concenii^ with the refutation of Buddhbt phflo- 
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sophy Ihao wit* oUio^ cturcnt piwloaophtes. In tact m hte Bha?ya 
on the andima-Suna h» criticism of the ^khy^ sj-stonj w more 
trenchiint and comprehensiw. In tlie Advaita Vedanta the dtalcclic 
of the nniv'crse is the manifestatitm of a noti-diml ttanscendent and 
vet immaneni {ifincipte« ffonn which tssass the world of iiamo and 
fonm, and which nnderiics and impels it. The S^khya. dualism of 
transcendent non-material mrmada aiwi titfiufo of Poruja 

and Prakfiti. is thus snipaised. The Vedanta eompletely rejects 
both the basic SMkhya notions of the plurality of life-monads and 
the substantial character of nature, or the ’wmfd. Accotr^ng to the 
VedSnta. the pure Sdf is the supreme, devoid of ail tattihiitcs and 
definitions, higher than ’Goii', which is the greatest and most subtle 
of aU musions. We here find Saikara and Freud meeting on cwnni^ 
ground. The self is the only reality, sheer consciousnesa. (intramdled 
by any upadhis, ctmlents, qualificaiiotw or Umltalionsr-c^plcte 
bliss. Ifis fanrouE Hsommenurj' on 'Vijftanaip .\niimlajrp Brahma m 
Uie Brihadiiranvoka U|»ani 5 ad. which rum rn'cr s*!VciaJ pages, emls 
with the assertion that Brahman knows neither knouvr nor object 
of knowledge. It simply ts knowledge. Brahman finds bliss m no 
object, it simply is bliss. 

To many Western thmkera. however, sudi a grand conception, 
derived fiwn the Upani^adic mystic way. ts not rtue pl^phy. 
In his well-known ttunmentary on the Mandiikya Upnm^, 
together with GaudapSda^* KSrika, ^kara has a magmhceril 
passage on the aim of philosophy. Pbiloaophy deals wtih the totahty 
of data rooted in tlic oo-onilnation of man s lliree states, of wa • r^, 
dream and deep^eep. When systems of philosophy are based on the 
waking state only they become multifarious ai^ ccrnmdirtory. 
Beyond the wtUring, dream and deep~$lecp stags is the Fourth, or 
Taliya the Tranacendental. whidi b supreme, immortal and change- 
less-^hf essence of the sell. Sankara invokes it m th^ tr 

'Mttv the Tijtiya whkii {through May-a), having ideiinfied ited 
os the'entire universe, eJtperietiCtes {in the waking statej the mamfold 
gross objects of enjoyment through ignorance and ait^hmen^ 
which again, during the dream stale, experiences, bei^ i^ten 
bv its light, the subtle objects of enjoyment, the objerts that are 

brought into existence by its own internal organ; and whicii, lastly, m 
ilreamless sleep withdraws aU objects (subtle os well as gr^) within 
and thus brumes Ittse from all distinctions atul dmerEHCea? 
(may this Turiya, which) is ever devoid of all attributes, inotiicl us , 
Ttie lioctrioe of the four states of cousdouancss, waMng. dnsini. 
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dreamless ^cep and the Fourth, or Transcendental, of which we have 
the most magnificent otpositioii in Gaudajdda's KSiiltS, serves in 
the Ve^nta as the 'stairway' by which tfie self ascends beyond 
iiiusicin-prodMdng thou^ts. feeling and (ijcperienccs. and ^timatsly 
establishes itself in its pristine majesty (mahtma). Then is the self 
realiaod as the Blessed, Peaceful One, Who is the only cause of the 
origin and dissolution of the world (Sahkaia's Ntrviliia-mafijari). 
The differentiation of the four ittates cgtturtitntes the com of the 
introspective pisychology of the Vedanla-yogd- 

In the Vedintk samidhi man docs not even permit his inind to 
enjoy the tlias that the yogi acpcriGHces, for the mind b not separate 
from &tman-brahman and the bliss is eternal; the mind sbtrahl with¬ 
out effort realise its mie mydrix neither in the inactivity or oblivion 
of deep sleep nnr in distraction by cjttcrnai objects in the waking 
state of coosciousnes®, anr again in attachment to the yo^ happi¬ 
ness, but in oomplets Slloiee, when it docs not nranifitst itself in any 
fonn of external object and activity but realises the non-diml 
Brahman in all forms and names of the manifested worid in tlie same 
manner; the mind then resonblea a flame of light kept In a windless 
space (SoAkara's comtnaitary on GaudApii^ KilnJc£, [n-44H^}- 
This experience is ineffahle, profoundly mysticaL The tiUimate tznth 
of SSAkara Vedanta is that there b only one entity railed the Brah¬ 
man or jiva: there is no separalion between them. 


Thi Paradoxts of S«If-^ifasctMnt and Stl/~exaIiatioH 

With all bis personal monotheisn, there ts a profaund in>mtcal 
vent in Sahkara's thought which stems fntm the powerful South 
Indian theistic movemenu of the Adtynm and Alvara; movements 
that had been w'axing stionger and stronger from the fifth century 
onwanls. with a pronounced emphasis on sin and self-nhasemeiit, 
individnal Tcsponsibility and, above all, on God's immanence and 
redeeming love for the least and lowest. Saftknra sings to V'i^u: 

'Even when 1 am not duolity^s skvi:, O Lord, 

The Truth b ihai t am Thine, and not that Thou art mine; 

The waves may belong to the eccaui 
But the ocean never belongs to the wave®'. 

In his hymn to the Divine Mother for the Forgiveiies& of Trans¬ 
gression he says: 
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A wicked son is stmetiiMs born. 

But an i>wlrio<i mother there cannot be. 

Nowhere exists in all the wodd 
Anoths' sinner to equal me; 

Nowhere^ a Power tike Thyself 
For overcoming anJulncss: 

0 Goddess, keeping this in mind. 

Do Them as it pleises Thse', 

But Saftkam b not the creature and servant of the ddty-in- 
honun-fonn bttf of the iosomtable and tmnscendemal One. From 
her ttmeiges both the universe and its Lord. Tims does be offer his 
prayer to Annapfiinfi. the Divine Nourisber of the Universe; 

*Tboa who bearest the manifold world of the vnobk and the 
invisible. 

Who boldest the universe in Thy vvoinh^ 

Thou who severest the thread of the play we enact upon thb earth. 

Who lightest the lamp of wisdom, who bringost joy to the heart 

of Siva., Thy Lord; 

Thou who revefllest alt the lettds, from the first to the last; 

Mother of the cosmos, gross and subtle, and d hi Lord as wdl; 

Ruler of earth and heavoi and the nether world. 

Wlio dost embody in Thyseff the waves of creation, susienanoo 

and dissolutioB,' 

Eternal, uncaused Cause, who art the thkk darkness of the cosmic 

dissolution; 

Thou who biingest desire to the heart of mao. who dost bestow cm 

him wwlbbeiog iu the world; 

O Thou, the Quiien Empress of holy KfiS, divine Annaf^ithK, 

Be gracious unto me and grant me altnsj' 

&mkara pti^ixl Tantnkism of its abomitmtiooi and extravagances 
and upheld SamaySchhra, ns against the VhmSch&ra ^krism of tljre 
Bhairavas, Ginapatyas. K£p3likas and Po^upotaSL One oE the 
authoritative works of &tktism, the PiupaAcha^sara-Tantra, was 
written by Sohkarit. Here the eoreseption ol the primoidkl Sukti. 
or Energy, b as ianpottaut as that of the underlying Absdute 
Brahman. $ahkara b also credited with the oompodtjon of the Waves 
of Bliss, or Anandalahaii, one of the most profound and sincere 
books of hymns to the Mother of the Universe on the plane of bbukti. 
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He tovd^.«l brth thi«Ji..n f* J" 

Ls4nubh0ti he combats the toraEBJerated claims of J-oga, T^e Dert 
^ttrebrnrutialily lou-aids alt objects.Tbc best 
is the cootemplixtioii of the delusion of the world. The beat wttl^ 
dravral of tho seises from objects is the idnitificatiOT o( mU vath 
them. The highest contemplatioiv is the roakatiw of l^Whcle, the 
Absolute, or the Brabmim without reference. higbest samadU 
2 the complete cessation of any kmd of nwmtj a^vity. An 
compromising tiattscendenta] monist as he was, Sahkara throogh ^ 
paradoxical mind-destrojing Satras reached an affinimlioo of the 
majcsiv and dignUy of the self beyoml the homds of sense !^c 
and wild hardly paiallekd in the history of the world s religious 


experience. 

'Death or fear I have none, nor any distinction of caste: 
Neitlier father nor mother, nor even a birth, have 1; 
Neither friend nor comnufe. tidtbisr dbapfa nor gu™: 

1 am Eternal Bliss and AiAnrencsar—1 am Sival I am Sivai 
I have no form or fancy, the All-pervading am 1: 
Everywhere 1 exi^. and yet am beyond the senses, 
Neither salvation am I, nor anything to bo known: ^ 

I om Eiemid Bliss and Awarenes®—I am Kval 1 am Sivai 


r/ir Vcrsaiilily nf Sankara's Gfiniui 

^oAkara^s uniqvie achievement in rehablliuting Brohmanical 
Ctdttire was due to his rare combination of the tahmts of a meta¬ 
physician and tni'Btic, religious dialectidan and poet, and teader 
jujd sodfll reformer. Some of bis hymns, snch as the Annndiifahari, 
Dak^nSmdrri. Siva-aporadlia-k^araapana. Hastamalaka and Biutja 
Govindarp. are charaetBrised by great chimn. tenderness and wiiookJi 
Bowing rhythm, in spite of their metaphysical background: while 
Ins Cudgel for Delusion, or Mobamudgara. whose metre is influenced 
bv apabhimpia, or folk poetry, b one of the h«l poems in Sanskrit 
literature. The foDowing is a stipcrb passage fnan it which ts 
reilected upon by thousand® in India: 

'Ephemeral is the life of man 
As laiiwlrops on the lotus leaf: 

Arsodatkm with the wise, even for a moment, 
fs the l^t lhal fetries across ihe sea of Baipsara*. 
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Th« intdkctuals of rnodsm India are mtMtly advents of the Adraiia 
Vedanta' ihev accept SaAkata's uitcrpretation of tiie Branirta- 
sOlres and se^k to relate their notions and paradoxes to the con. 
dtisions of raodeni physics, nuitheiticuics and metaphysics. 

The vouTte mtmk-s^olar was also a nwm of practicai cotnmem 
sense and administmtive ability. For the ftist tirae in rehg^us 

hetory the foundations of BrahmanlcaJ monadnam, aftcfr the motol 
of the Buddhists and Jains, were laid by fiahkara. under the athMoty 
of four tnonasteiiw in the Afferent qo^efs of the continent, Spngen 
in the south. Govardhana in the cast, DvarakA in the and 

Badari in the Hhnabyas. The entire Hindu community of In^ Wiis 
to be ruled from these monasteries by the ten diffe^t ordets of 
ascetics or Saipny^is (daSanamIs), that he founded. The a^ics 
tliemsdves were graded accaiding to their degree of ^f-tsahs^ioo 
into four categories, the Brahmachaiins, the ttand>i»,> the 
VTiiakasand Paramahaipaas; and there was neither (^enor ntual^ 
nor sacwxkitalisin among thcni, as in the Buddhist order. Si^ a 
system still pcreisti in the coantry. SaAkara avoided tlm mlriafee oj 
the Buddha by excluding women from the aacettc oni^ Fot ^ 
bitv ?siAkara stressed that the way totlie supreme knowledge begms 
wiih a sense of detachment i and mdei;^ detachment is the loy rra 
for both ignorant and wise seekers j(Saftkafa's ^mtaentary on ^ 
BbagavadgltJ. XII, i*)- Until perfect knmvbdge b 
Saillara insists in the Upad«i4a.sllhasrf, ^ prescribed dutres 
and wnrks must be scropuionsly perfonned. His famous commentary 
on rile Bhagavad Gita stresses on the whole detachment ai^ goodness 
rather than premature sanuiySs^i- TtiiK a stieraious moral d^ptme 
and a code of duties witliout cgo-altachmetrt are an integral oi 
the Vcdantic sclitme of life. True knowledgo is the ami; 
technical learning i* of little avail. 'Von loolish man. 

Divine Shepherd: WTren your appointed Uhk comes and 
fninta vou. no repetition of Pinini's rules wdl save you Tf Sankara 
had tu^t died pre^tnrely at the age of tbirty-lwg, Jc 
unificatinn of India ttiat he achieved through the efforts of lus 
Daia-oami-saipnvasls might have been a prelude to acmimon ^liticaJ 
consdmwncss in the obruntry tliat could liave successfully withstwd 

the Mindim otvsbught. u . 

Sister Nivedita observes: "Westcrri people can hardly unagme a 
Denonahty like that of SaAkatAchfiryu- In the course of a few years 
ro have nominated the founder of no less than ten great religious 
ordvTS oi which four have fully retained then prestige to t lie ptesenr 
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dav* to hav<r acquired sacti a oiass of Sanskrtl learoiiig as to treaty 
SiiS pha^Shy. and inipnss himsdf cn the scholarly irajginatKm 
rt^pTi^ineo^ that t«dve himdiEd^ymrs have not 
fiiiffioed to shahe^; to have written poems wltose grandctif makes them 
to foreign and unkatned^ea«i^d at the 

tin, ,0 hiv, liv«l wth W» "Jif ^^rtir^mast 

cJinnIe oatlios of the saints— this is the greatness tiiiii vre muH 

api^odS but cannot tnKtostand- We contemplate ^ 

deSTthe devotion of Frands of Assisai, the 

L virile tore* and freedom of Lwthcr, 

ftlFiciEOcv of Ignatioa Loyola; hot who coidd itnagine ad tl^ 

in one pUoQ^o the veraatility of his eeains he added youthfd 

whole of India, combining in himself the itiles of scholastic, evang^ 
and oTRanlser. arguing, expostulating, censoring and infect^ t^vvrf• 
one with the gnmdeui of his philosophical system, and of his vrsion 
of a united, spiritual India. 


Tft€ In^uenc^ o/ Ve4mta 

Such a imlled India was for monte and lamai tdike* fm phili> 
sophers and men of the woriil, and for BrShmuj^t Sadras and 
wotnem Many long centuries after the Buddha, SaAkaia made out 
the strongest case for the digihility of Sadras and women, for tlic 
hiehest knowledge (cognition of Brahman), which according to 
nothing to do with Vania Aiiania duties. In P*|f ' 

the Mahabharata and the Puranas. sametimes ca^ the fifth veda^ 
were aperially composed for the instruction of Sudras and womenL 
Blit in res^ o( Vedic wisdom. Saflkara, dring many insiancM. su^ch 
us Vidma and Dharma^Vyarlha from the Maliabb^ta mid Vacha- 
knavi from the m^ted on the eq^iality of budms and 

women in riatm and privilege. 'Knowledge is open to eveiyoue who 
b desiious of it', Sadkam declares, 'prayer alone qual^ for know- 
IftUsc' IBs implacable anlagctust, Rinmnuia, denounced him for hie 
vi^ that the Siidra was not exclude from knowledge of Atman- 
Brahman, and tried to prove that Ihia wa* arooeous. SafiJeams 
emphasis on the rights of the lowest caste and of women, and on the 
melaphj’sical prindples of Vorpa. in whieh it is not the acodcot o! 
birth hut the spiritual status that mattere. sounds stnuige to modem 
cam. For the Great Refmniatioii that he initiated in the country, not 
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Without oppostion tujd opprobrium from crthodox groups, 

fioeaUflrion ubsmbtag prindples of iipioi^^orayuiya. 

the musory e^cter of th. 

Of cciituriffi of Buddhist HurnghlL For many huud^ of 
El^i^i.«M:niteda vast amount of phikeoplucal literature 

I.*!- (Wim the devcatli to the surteenth oeutuns* tlie sdiools of 
ftSmsS Madhvti Ximbarka aud Valkbha rose by way of at^pt- 
iJom degt^ Ot advaito. For generoliom the 
* t tirtrtit nf ihc vartous sectariem theisms ail sought a formal 
o^^M^ion on the of the Vedanta-riltTBS, after the 

Tte phaa«,pki=I de«*.^ 

^»r.t » 0 ^ S0„.b. thf “>1 

S'^y °... *!:S.. „ Ktools in llw Nnrti-^ ■Mil ‘fc' dkIkv-J 

mvsIicalsctoSrf Korthran IinD». frnm GujMal tnUe*^.»jre•# 

‘^trofvr^rx 

P9pa y j_ -pii^ jjg^. fonnai lo^ (aavarnySya). 

SIS ta .be n^mb^ny,^ 

orwise dehnitiona and disamous of togical conceptions, 
toV^taspTCulations. Tbos the eJohomlo 

ofaSa S^viiietSdviUte.iuddliiLdvaftaandhhe^hh^ 

! 1 to the Vedtotic scheme of thought. Evim ihc cnt.ro 

S JSr was based on 5i»ccuIaUon concerning Anundarasa, 

bUx— of the 

rhS^and Mni.1 .id instiinttaal contols »Ui » 
mraldsni- and il is «nti“ly Im bon. Ibe hnnUnnlB of fall^hs 
SSbTrivrf bnm psrticiu« inspimd boote, propliots and n««. 





CHAPflR X'^ 


THE TANTRIKA SYNTHESIS 
AND ITS TRIUMPH 

FROM VAjRA TO VA.KAJA, FROM YOCA TO RARUMA 


The AmietU Cvli of the Femate PrtrtcipU 

WORSHIP of the s^xurI principle traA an Ancient and nlMcun* history 
in India. Tba Indus Valley had its cidt o£ Uie phallus and worship of 
the Primordial Mother m common with the Mediterranean regitm. The 
lotos plant issuing from the womh of & Horappa goddess and the 
emhiems of male and femaJe organs that we come acro^ in the Indus 
culture axe prototypes and tnulitians that still live in T^trildstn- 
Along with woislup of the $e.viia] ptrinc^le magic and charms, which 
play such important roles in the Ath^'a-veda, were also handed 
down by the Indus ctviiisation. In Rig-vedic culture we hnd many 
goddess^ the moat significant being Aditi, Pnthvf and Sarasvatl. 
vfitli her variants Ipi and Bharath They art the Great Mothers of 
the lndu>ATyanR In one Rigvedic hymn Sarasvati tt mentioned os 
suj)renie among the mothers and among the goddesses. The famous 
Deiii-Hnkta of tfie which constitutes tlur gensis of 

SakU wmship, is a hymn to the Mother Goddess, who k identified 
witli Brahman, the Primal Being, and In the agn of the 
Upanlfads and the Brithmanaa we come across UmA {Babyloman 
Ummal as wdl as AmbikA, Bhavanl. BhadrakMI and XfoigfL It was 
Umi-haimavati who could tell India what Bndiraan was. The 
Mah&bhSrata describes her as the great goddess (Mahadevi or 
Mahe&vari), identical with Sarasvatl and SAvitfi, the mother of the 
Vedas and the source of all knowfe^eor revelation, 

PioTn very early limes a distinct liar was madr between legitimate 
and illcgiti^e worship of the sexual principle. We have dear 
evidence of this from GunAdhyn, who rlescribes the woiship off 
MahSkSh with TAntrika rites at Ujjayitd in about the first century 
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B,C. By this Time ii deftT divisitm liaiJ b«n pstaWMieii b^twrea proper 
aiid improper ptactkiis. The ancienl Aganm tejrls embcdlwl the 
principles ol legitiiit<>tep ri^t-hsnd XSntrikism; suiii they forriwtl tiic 
biv««i df AbhinavaKopta'sTanhaiolta, which bckui^ (ft about a.d. iu, 
HaMySna Buddhism wiis from the beginnins inHucnced by tbp 
worship of tJie female prmdpte of daktt. The S^dharma Pundaiifca 
has a whole chapter oo Dliariniis, or invocalioos to a female deity or 
powsTi demt^ochlee^is are also mentioned as protectors of the Sttlta 
and its readera. Chinese ttatelationfi of the DbJiranta T^Tsre lx^«n at 
the beginning of the third ccntuiy A*i>* Tims tiralimatiism and 
Buddhem were eqimlly inflmmeed by tins Umo-hoaoured form of 
worehip. which seemsto have been fust ayaicraatisidaitd cooidinated 
in the Buddhist Miila-Kalpa and the Guh>'a.'SattiaiB Tamras, the 
earliest Tantrika texts, composed to the second and the third ttninry 
A-D„ according to Benoytosh Bhattochorya. The great Mahaytoia 
patriarch Asaaga (fourth century in hi$ PnjflafKiiiim^, 

echoed tin? l>a< dc notions of Sakti lAcoship as a means of attaining 
the highest wedom (prajfia, vidya or Shnyata). foUawing tht 
goveming pirincipie of the above TSntrtlca text, Jfc Mah&ySm* 
ShtTalahkilra ref«» to oertaiji sexuaTruligious eiterdste. According 
to difTsent Buddhist traditimu otvt nr other of the paltLacclje Asahga 
or Nigarjuna is said to have been the earliest exponent of Buddidst 
Tantrikisin) having derived H from Blaiireya of the Tu|ita*heaveii 
and the Buddlui VatcochsiiM respectively. 


Tht Poptdfxrily of^atUi WOf ship im fA«! Gnpia .4gr 

Tht Gupta age. with its clariJiying and synLhesUing adinty. had 
a profound iniliienoe upon the ilcvplopmcnt of Tanttikism. Tim 
Puranasreveal within the BTdhmanicai faldaprolifeiaiion not merely 
of gD^ but also of goddesses, on the ba^v of the ancient Ctsmofiomc 
difiereniiation of the Absolute mto tlie sexes— Purusn and PrsUcrrti, 
Brahman and Majii-Sakti. The Gupta age moiiag^ to rtconefie 
and synthesise tht Puratms and Tanims by raaking the sextwl 
dichotomy of Pnrasa and Prakriti ol the SaAthya philosophical 
^stem. and of Brahman and Mhyl. of the VedSnta, tlie basis of 
Tamiikism; Siva and SakU Itavtog the same rofe or fimctton as 

Piun^ and Prakfiti. . . 

In ancient Br&hmanical thought Piakfiti or Miya js Becoming 
the dj-namism of the Supreme Being. Brahman or Puru^a. Thus 
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oU tbe £Dd3 uf the work) sttiTcndeT to the Primordial Fcmiitine— 
Sdcti or Devi. For the solvation of the imivense even &va« in the 
KdlikS PurStja. is mged bj' Brahma to take a wiie. lo KaitdSsa's 
invocation at the bcginniiig of the Ritghuvaipiaip, ve find the io' 
separablcncss of the creators of tbe Utuverse, of Siva and Parvatr. 
and of the unity in dnatity, the fundamentai notion of Tantrika 
culture; Sakti, like Brahman, reconciles opposite categories. In 
the BhngavadgTta there is also the conception of the Suprenur Being 
as the Seed-Bearer and Prafcpti as the genetrix of the Univestte. 

Tlimughout the Gupta epoch Duigi obtained popular wxvshtp 
under such ditferent names such as Ambika, Maht^uramardml, 
Kht^itynnl, PSrvati, Gaurl. Bhaviht Bhagavall, or aimpty DevL 
One of the Gupla inscriptrons (Ntt. 17) aUndes to the cr^nstruirtian of 
a temple for ihe worship of the Dtvme Mothers (matTis): '& very 
tmrihic abode, full of Daidnls or ghosts, who utter lend and trenren- 
dons shouts in joy and stir up the very ocean with tha mighty winds 
Ttsing from the perfomiajncc of Tantrika rites'. From the fourth 
century onuiands Tantrika worship, with the accompanj-jug devdo|K 
mont of the Bhahavn and Bhairavi culls, bccanie widespread ta 
NortJiern India as is evident from references in Hiuen, Tsang, Bhava- 
bhilti and Ban a, although art and mconography stiU Mrow the 
dominance of orthodox tmditbus until we the Later Gupta 

and Lbe Pkia and Sena periods, uven b Bengal, the homeland of 
Sakti wxsnthip. Hiuen-Tsang, biodentally, had a very narrow escape 
from being I'tninoLated before an image of DurgE. during his travels 
in the GatigE valley, 

The Dev! Puripa, compused> accovding to R, C. Haxm. about the 
end of the seventh or the begimniig of the dghih oentnrj' is tbe 
Bible of BriUunanical Saktism, with its Durgfi Saptaiatl or 
section, which is most sacred to the worshippura of the Goddess. The 
Devi Puraiyt mentions Tantras and Agamas fretfuenliy and 
Pa^da (i.e. 'Tlnirika) Buddhas, who worship tlie Div'ine 3 fothers 
in their own ways. It distmguishes between right'hand and left-hand 
worshippers. Tlie kttcr were to be found In Radha and Varendra (to 
Bengal). Kimarfipa and Kaniakhy 9 {in Assani)i Bhojtadrda (Tibcth 
etc.; some af the piiaces it mentjons suggest that the Purapa was 
written in Bengal. It b noteworthy that this Pnrana permits the 
PukvTisas, Oia^dahis and other outcaste groups to perform the rilunls 
and sacrifies connected with tbe goddess, and even prefers for her 
worship a virtuous Siidra. to a worthless member of one of tlw bights 
castes. This agrees with tbe statement in tbe Harivariiia, an appendix 
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to *hfe Alflhibharata. tJiat Dunga was wcirshipped by aboriginal 
peoples as tiu“ iabaras, Barfaiaras tmci Pulinda^* ’Who acUkted 
to attd wine* Tbc Kadambaiij too. ^atirs That she wis 

^vorthipped by the iibaras; while the work. Gauda^Tiho, of 

ih« eighth Cinilttry 4.n, also meiitJcHis the goddess Far^-iabari. 
wltnm the Sabaras of the ViiKlJiyas prt?pitkteii Itmges of Farvatl 
as Sabm-kanyft. witli a head dfKs (cyrroed ot leaves or with a tiger 
skin wrapped ronnd her waist and belotiging to the post-Oupta period, 
have been found in Gujarat. Ttie worship of cnarric?d vvome^ 
and virgin girk as tnanihstati(HLS of the and the use of wine and 
tne^i are prescribed in the Devf Purana for certain occa^ons. 

The T^Jrika mode of woi^ip was soon adopted by the different 
religiods sects of Hinduism. We thus have Tafitrikisiti for at least 
five Hindu £<bCts, Saiva. Tanltikisfiif Sokta TantrildOT* Vosk^va 
TanlTildsm* Saura "nirtrikisra and G&ijapotya Tintriktsm* all 
affected equally by the VedSnta, as it was shapirf liy bankarSchirj'a 
with his empltasls cm the Ateolota as efemol Tridii-CoiasciouBnesa- 
Bliss, and by Tanfrika p^xho-phy^ical clisdptiiifis, formuhic and 
diagnuns. The whole TSntrika, procedure od mantra, yantm# cliakm, 
rtv iis? , mudrd*itiittatfon+ bhijtftiuddhj and consecration ol unages, was 
gradually iotrodaced into the iitrious B rithm a t iical cultSj irtduding 
Pancharfilra V^aipi;iavism and Agarak 


Sakth in the Buddhid M^huydnsi ^nd Vajraydm 

tn the realm of Buddhist Uiought the worship of Sfliti apparently 
had a definite beginning with the drvelopmunt ol the MaLiyMa. 
T^ininAih ^pc^cihcaljy ntfUittons that the Tintiias and Tantrifcaj being 
CMicric and secret, were iis old as the timr of the iiahSyina Buddhist 
patriarch ^fag^jima* Hiuen-^Tsarg rttfenxd to the worsiiip of such 
UoMv^na fumale ddtscs as Tati and Hariti tu ihe JfahindavihttrsL 
But images of otlr^ Mabaj^na female deiti^ bcbngmg to the same 
period^ such as PmjnSpSranutS, l^asudhari and VigtSrari. have also 
been dUiarvered at Ksianda^ whiJc at Samuth early images of I be 
goddess TM, both seated and standing, Maridil, Vasudhari and 
Saiasvati have biMi found; a pemorkably graceful figure of the four* 
headed TiiS, with eUborately carved ^ewdler>^ bang especially 
noteworthy. The worship of Tirn and Pra|fi&piran3itl was assp^ted 
w’ith the rise of a new cult within the bosom erf SlaMt'Sna Buddhism., 
the Valrayina. wliich arose in the following manner. According *0 
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tltc Guhj^ SaniAj^ Tantra {second-tfaircS centurj' A.if.), rlif Buddha 
tnumfonncd himself into five Dhyfini Buddhas (Buddhos in medjta^ 
thm). each Vfith £akti, Pnijitfi or Vtd3il. Tims then* are Alc^bbyii 
«ii«h Loclianfi, VoirochitHii with Tait, RatmikEtti with MSmaki. 
AmitShha with F^d^> ^d Amoghavajra with Aryatltt. This 
Buddhist Tiantm prescribes the method of meditating on each of the 
conjmnt DhySnl-Buddlta-Saktis, with specific mantras, mudi^ 
mattdidas and so on to enable the void, or iiinya to be reached, in 
which the phenotnenof world, all obj»^ of enjnymcat, and e4)|oy^ 
nient itself completely dloappcai:. The i0nya ts icalH l Vajra. 
it is firm, impetiietiablc, indtvistblE, and imperishable, tike the 
thunderbolt, Himce the new dispensation came to be r-nl le d the 
Vajrayaim, Srmya (void) and kaTupt (oompassum) comprise Bodhi- 
chitta, or elevated consciousness. Their commingUng or tmity in 
duality ltid\-ayn) is symbolised by the rantoal embrnce of the 
yugattaddha, or yab-yum posture of the Vajmyana deities, Henikai 
and Prajfia. 

Now the void of the Vajiaytoa. differing as it did from that of the 
Mfidhynmika and Vo^ctLim schools in tlie mdusion of the three 
dements, void, consciousness and bliss (^(Snya, vjjitSna and maM- 
sukha), made the rapprochment with Hlndtiism easy, the ground 
having been already prepared by the religiotis eclecticism and 
synthesis of the Gupta and post-Gupla agea. 


Th« Tmlriktt Rentmsmu imdcrr Hw Paks 

In tlu: seventh and eighth centuries there was Buddhist 
renaissance of culture and art in Eastern India, during the long 
reigns of Dhoimapaia (770-810) and DevapSla (810-830). These 
centuries saw the miruduction of the following new female deities at 
NfitandS: AporfijitS, Vaira-S 3 rada. Varttifl], Vac^, VarSH, Vara- 
hamuktu, TSiS and Parpoiabail, The T&ntrika male deities ol the 
time mdudeil VijrapSpi. Mafijqvam or Mafijuit!, Yamamska, 
Trailokyawjaj-a. Hendta, Jambhala and MSilchL fn ih®e centuri« 
the impulsicin of Vajrayatia ’I^trikuan from the Buddhist mona- 
steries and other schools of leaming reached Tibet and completely 
revolutitmised culture and rellgloa. The impulsion first came 
frmn Santarakfita (a.d. 706-762), who was a great scholoc frxim 
Bengal and the high priest of Naiaiidavth£ia. He was the author of 
the Tattva-sahgraha. This book exists both in Sanskrit and Tibetan 
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and shoe's his profound leninm§ and ducdminatioti Jit 11^ e discussioii 
of both Hindu and Buddhist philosophical sjsients. He was also the 
author of several unportant Va^yina worts. He was invited by King 
Kbrt-smngddfsbtsan to visit Til>et. whore he stayed for thirteen years 
and built the first ri-gular motiasftery* at Bsam-yu, after the model 
of the famous Odantapim-^ihara, He and his fttsciplea KamalaSila 
and Padmasambhava translated several Buddhist vrotks into 
Tibetan, ^inlarah^ita left bdiuid a succession of spiritual leadeis 
and (iisdpli!^, who are listed as follows in Cordier's Tangyur Cata¬ 
logue: Padmasaxnbhava or Padmaviijra, Anahgavajra, Indrabhuti, 
Lak^mhpkiu^, LSEvajra, D^ika, Sahajayoginl Chlxita and. Domld 
Heniha. Many of these teachers of Vajra and Sahaja, w‘ho laid the 
foundaiians of Buddhist TUntriltisim in Tibet, belonged to Bengal; 
their lives covered the latter part of the seventh and the whole of the 
eighth century. From this period u close spiritual and cultural 

boiwecn Bengal, Assam. Nepal and Tibet which lasted till 
tlic close of the twelfth century. 

The second half Of the tenth ceututy, w'hcu the Cbaudnis vino 
ruling in Eastern Bengal, and tire eleventh and twelfth centuries saw 
the vittual conquest of Ifie MahUy^T by the Vajrat-Snaj with a vogtie 
for the worship of the myriad forms of LokudUha or SidihaitSda 
Loke^%’ara, Heruka and Jamhhata and T^ri or Khadirava^T, 

Vajra and Bhpkuli), Ekapfl, Maricbi (AiokakSnti), PmjMpdra- 
mita. V^agUvari, Chundk, U$dt$avija}’a, MahapratUar^, ParpiriavuTl; 
Hariti, and other Saktis. The gnst Buddhist monasteries of Bengal, 
Oilantapim, Somapura and Vikramaifla, ivith their coiuiections with 
Nepal and Tibeu rejected in ihcir production and teaching of 
Tkutrika Texts and their worship of T^trika deities the change over 
to tbe esoteric cult. 


The Rise of Saftaja and the Exit of Buddhism. 

We now enter upon the most intcrestii^. though confused and 
obscure, phase of icligious development, tepresenred by the fuson of 
Vajray^na and Saliajayfina, without wlikli tiie liistppearaiice of 
Buddhism from Indhi cannot he understood. Hie evolution o| 
Va]ra>'fixia meant so far as Buddhism was coitcnnied a preiemtee for 
mysticism and esoterism. ratlier than tlie melaphyGicaJ theories 
of the Mahiyknji Sarvaslivada, YcgSch&ra, UkdhvMmika and other 
schools, and the integration of various Tantrika >^1^0 methods. 
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The ntit stage of devdopment saw a stult of emphasis from 
the Vajrayflaa wordiip of ddiies and cHTTOOmaiism to easy* 
'spontaneous' (sahaja} yogk contempiatkm^ and the inTerpretatkm 
of Va^ra, mudiii, manlrai mopdala and otbor eitemals of [d^ion 
from the viewpoint of inner yogic experience. Thb marked the 
comply tmunph of T&ntriJdsm, which was called Hindu or Buddhist 
according to convenience and assumed the generic itamc of Sahaja^ 
siddhir for both. Buddftist MahSlyana or V'ajra.yana and Ktndtl 
TantriJta deities faded away on the plane of comdousiess of the 
absolute void (nniratnia, £Qnya) and Ubs {mahtsukhaj. 

Also assodnted with this phjj« was a stresstug of the subtle and 
elaborate psycho<physical disdpiine of Hatbaycga, along with a 
complete denial of wmshlp, ritualism and ascetidsm, grounded on 
the extemalisation of ttie tmeonsdonsas the Efemal, Tmnscendental 
Woman I the expression of supreme bliss, void and transcendence in 
the Sahajsyana. Comsponding to the definition of the Vajni the 
Vajrayflna (cachci and Siddhachaiya, N5dapada or Naropd, who 
deipibed it as the highest stage of the wor^pper who wears the 
Vajra loin-doth and is seated in the Vajm postuic. we have Ut 
Gorak^n^tha an identical description of the coutemplative, with 
his Vajrakachchliota and Vajra-asana, achieving immortality 
through hatha-yuga. 

As the new dispensation, fmtphasuing ease, spirituality and face* 
dom. spread far and wide in Kotliiem India, obUtetuting the 
diflcwjK^ bfiwwn the last phases of Buddhism and Saiva. 
and Vai|pava wondiip, Buddtusm mode its eitit or lost its inde» 
pendent exd^cnce. The elusiveness, flexibiiiiy and syncretic trend of 
l^tri^Rk were lespotisjlde for the dramatic metamurphosas of 
Buddhist theories and cults and their complete ahsorption by 
Natha and Sahaja yoga. 


Th Absorptiott of the VajmySna b}>Siddha Nalhism and 
Sahaja 

Thus ill a sense Nfitba-Siddha and &ihaja were the direct heirs of 
Buddhism in I he very area of its origin fifteen centuries afterwards. 

•^'ltha*Sidil(jaii, boIf'-Buddhist and hall'-lfindii but whole yogis 
alt nourished between th« tenth and twdftli centuries a,D. Many of 
them were apotbeosised and worshipped in the temples of 
Nepal and Tibet. The most famous of them were Mlnanalha (Mat* 
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syrndra^ Lm-pS er Ljn-piiii) and Gumk^ath^ 'Hie formifr b 
regarded as tbe AdJ Siddlia^ the foundirr of Hatha yo^ and 
Sabafa^’ilna Siddlij, and is sotnetimei kleHtificd with Avalobiteivaia 
of Buddhtsm and with ^Ira of Himliusrn. bi Bengali leget^d ho is 
Matsyendranathap and in Hindu and Puniahi I^end he is MachdihaiH 
dra* homage is paid to Afachchhaiida Vibhn in the Tantr^aka of 
Abhinavamupta of KAIudra. He lived in the second half of the 
tpith century, and is still worehipped in Western Bengal and Mj-mesi- 
sirgh. The keme) of his rehgious iGacEiing is conLaiued in the following 
(]uolation; *Of what cottseijiience are all th^ proce^^ of meditatjon? 
In spite of them you have to die in weal and woe, T»ke of all 
the elaborate practices of j*cgic control (bandha) and the Cahe hope 
of di!ccplive, sttpematufal gifts, anil aooepi this side of iunyaiS as 
your own\ 

Go ntkganS tha. or Gorakhan^thap who se em s to have dourbbed in 
the tenth century was the disciple of Matsyendranalha^ and even 
more cekbnited- To him ate ascribed the Gdrak^-saiphiti and 
Corak^-siddhwta^ He rose to the highest spirtina] eminenci!. A 
medley of Ij^^cnds hnm v^otts parts of. Indiaj including Nepali 
Tibet, Blahlm^pra, Gujarai and the I'huifab^ not only seek to prove 
his ^vinity but place him nbov-'e Brahma, Vi^u and Devi, Such is 
Indians homage to a Siddha yogi. Tljc Brahmdiid^ Pur§^ gives a 
docetjc account of him. According to various traditkitis Kabira* 
N&naka and Pjp;i obtained tuligious insttuction hum him; while 
D&dti and his disciple Rajjab refer to Iiim with due i^vcrencci along 
with tJie dcxrtnne of the Siddhas. floridr^anitha Is one of the for¬ 
gotten teachers of [ndb, and yet his mflucnoc on Indian religious life 
through his spreading ol the Hafiia 3roga and Sahajavflmi yoga from 
K&marupa to the PiHtJali and fmm Tibet to MaharS^fra "was as 
profound as that of Sahknm and RomiUianda. He repn^ents the 
contmuity of the doctrines and pmetices of the ondent Ajivikas, the 
^vites and the Vajraynna Buddliists; and he had a Biiddhiit name, 
AnoUga-VTijra or Rama^-vajru^ He ia atUl the principal deity of the 
Gorkha people. The lollowiag may be said to give lus main teaching; 
"Om, dt id the lotus pNoature. Ihen concentrate on bfcath. Obliterate 
the mind: lock it- The tight vdit appear at the zenith. Its first entrance 
if through the left door (nostril]. The vital air wfit then play in all 
the shcty'finir joints. Lock the nine doors; thti Ughl will appear in the 
tenth. The yi^ should act on sucIj a sezpent as wfll soak the earth 
(yogic power in the lowest idexus} and fill the sky. Draw out the tune 
from the air m the sky. Bring the wuter of the earth lo the sky- 
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Undwsiflnd the contrivance <A that yogi who. by joining the mind to 
breath, evokes sopra-consdousncas. Saith Goiakha, if by regulating 
trtind and air one brings about UnmanO, tlien tin? body will resound 
(with the unstruck raoricj*- 

The diffusion ol the Natha-Siddha movement throughout tndia 
brought about a final constmimatinn of the marriage tjelwecn 
Buddhism and Hinduism. Buc to monachisni and its acceptance of 
the genend postulates of Biabroanisn, Burldhism liad markedly 
declined in influence, with no siriidng original philoBiqjbical genius 
among its adliercnts and a reduction in the number of Buddhi^ 
monastmes in the ceuntrj', many being destroyed. Not only did 
Buddhism completely lose its leadership and morale, but the devdop- 
ment of the more comprehensive, synaetic 'ramrika iti>'sttdsra 
swept away the lingering remains of Budrihism as a separate 
Vajiayina cult. 


The Fetnaie Principle and Realiiy in Difermt Schools af Yogu 

The Yogichira void now became the goddess N airfttm S, Piajna or 
Avadhuti. or AvadhQtUdi, unituig hersdf with the Bodhidutta or 
the Vajrasattva, Empliasis shifted completely towards Hatha- 
yogic bliss, Kayil-Sadhettia and the awakening of the Female Principle 
within the body (Jung’s Anima). which had dificrent names in the 
different scliools cd worship: Ptajn^, Nairiltm^, Hairflmatp or ^Quyati 
in the Buddhist Vajrayana; Dombl. Qu^d^i, Rajaki and Nafi in 
Sahaja; Sabari and Avadhdtikd in NSihism; and YoginJ and Kuht- 
KuntMinf Sakti in Hindu 'nmtrikism. These females ore not daraseta 
of fbsli and blood, but Animas or Eternal Feminmes, Jninamudtas. 
The adoption of the names of outca.'it females symbolises in 3 new 
metaphor the ancient 'Aspairia yoga’, which tiansccnds both sense 
perception and the scriptural knowledge of the Biuftmanas, In the 
phms^logy of yoga these damsels are nldis PiAgala and 

Susum^, ot Laiona, Rasana and AvudbilLi). or arteries, and mudrfis, 
or fing^ gestures, to Induce meditalloiu The SamputikA actually 
assert s in modem pa}-cho-analytic fashion tt:al the supreme eteiml 
and immutable yoga springs from sexuality, that sex Is part and 
pared of human nature and cannot be iknted or repress^; *tt is 
thendore wise to transfoim the sexual impulse in the yogic procedure 
for the realisation of reality’ (MS. tpioted by Shttshibhusan Dosgupta). 

Buddhist TSntrika literature dassifies the malo>femaJ€ umon of 
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opposite, taind (bodhichilta or vajra) and matrix (SJayA or 
karuna) , according lo fOurpba^: biolcsgu^ and bahavionml (kajnm- 
mudrSi), emotional and aesthetic (Jn^a^madra), abstract and 
universal (mahamudra), and non-rdatiotial or transcendental 
(samayamudra or phalotBiiiM). The Primal Feitiiniae, or the 
irrefireasible femmittity in man's nature (In the sense ol Jung), Is 
call^ mudtu because she represents the tnie seal or mark (tnudri} 
of pure consciouaness or vo^, Mudr^ also means jny (mudatp and 
laiiip), which rises from level to level of fdationsJup and experience 
until lion-mindedDess {ddnyali) or void b reached. For the en¬ 
lightened mind she Is the integnJ Cirat Biis (mahasukhailarQpi), 
Yasdam (piajha}, and void (Sunyata) in one, 'Her essence is non- 
being. She b fiee from the veib which cover cognisable objects and 
so on. She shines forth tike the serene sky at noon during autumn. 
She is tlie support of ail success. She is the identity of safp^ara and 
nirv'^no. Her body is eotnpassioD (Karon g), which b not restricted 
to a single object’. Thus observes Adayavajra in hb Sekode^tika 
(tianslattan by Guenther). 


Thf Saliaja Succession: from GorakhanStfia and Saraita to 
the Bdiils and Sahajfyas 

The Sahaja-Siddhi and Mgtbism, emphasising the practice of yoga 
and rein terprettng from the viewpoint of mvEtlcalinsight. and power the 
femiiunc symbuHsro of the Vajray^na, became poptdar cults thiuugb- 
out N'orthem India, spreading from thdr migm iuBengal and Assam. 
As many as eighty-four Siddhns and nine Niltlms arc mentioned by 
various kgenib from Bengal, the U.Pv ^d Mahlh^tia, The Bengali 
'Stmga of Raja Govindachandra', probably coni posed in the first lialf 
of the eleventh century, speak of a most aocomplbhcd Siddha, 
Mayan^utti, the mother of Kaja Govindchandia, who was initialed 
‘into the mystic knowedge of Mahajuana by the sage Gorak$a- 
natha. whom she met with sixteen hundred disdptes'. In a Hindi 
version of the legend site is the daughter of Gandharvasen of 
DldtrSnagori. In Bengal she has been ddSed and is worshipped 
in Icmphs, capeciuny in the Northern districts, while In Titwl she 
b considered as n Tintrika Dhldnl tir deml-goddcss. 

GurakhanStha, like the Buddha, clmse the Middle Way fnuufhya 
ndirga). He rejected at once the excesses and immoralities of Hindu 
and Buddhbt 'Hlnlrihism, the metaphysical abstmetirm of Hindu 
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and Buddliifit absolute id«aiiMn, and ibii txagKsrax«i cliims of the 
psycho-physical ytjga practicfcs that were tommoii to ill schools. 
Hi tnaiini vras. 'Eating a square meal is death, Nol eatmg at all is 
also death. Day and night meditate on the ftre ol Brahniaii* Abstain 
from both forced boddy exercise and idJeneK. Siiith (^ratha, O son: 
temperanoe alone wUl Vnable thee to ctoss the ocKsan'. Or, ^in, he 
yjt P'MfK that mere reading is futile; to reach the other shore it should 
be backed up by reflectjon on the essence of the sctiinuTt. The (rans- 
cendcntal knowledge Gornkh describes os a tree -withCFat seed, leaf 
or flower, and yet yiddiOR fmit. It is the offspring of the barren 
woman. It is the moim where there is no sky and the sun where thoe 
is no univetoe. The 5aha]a, or the naluial and spontanaous way of 
living, ts the highest nreoidtng to Gorakha. This sahaja. accardiug to 
turn, is pTodured tnwn the void {sabaja-sihiya) and ia both firm and 
flexible, beyond any desoiption or referanco. A supreme adept m 
yoga^ Gomkhaniiha enioitufd compassion few all crealurea, 
identiMng jTva with Siva. He condemned the use of atiimal food and 
any kind of violence to sentient creatures, dnoe they are one’s own 
kith and kin tli3jpsa*g;otan. potanb In a flue metaphorical passage 
Gorakhanathsi describes the true houselmlder as one who can go out 
and enter the microcosm at his sweet wiU, destroy all ilhtsion and 
exfieritmce the identity consciousnesa. Hts body bcconus the temple 
of tiirafijiuia. Yet at the same time he coniinually strefses that 
spiritual illumtnatiou is far more important than j^ic practices of 
posture and breath control. 'Withoui the iunfir spirit the breath and 
the postures prove stumbling blocks in the spitituni path, and the 
aspirant can go no further tlian the first stage'. 

The earliest of the many poets of the mj'stical inovement was 
Saroha C-f 4 ) SiddliUd^iya, who is sometimes placed before a.h. 
750, as a contemporary’ of DhannapSla of Bengal, and cvrai 
regarded as tlie Adt-Siddha or founder of Siddha jOlthism. The 
Tibetan Taajur (Bstan-ljigyiir) credits him with twenty-five TuntrUw 
works, including more than half a d^rsen concerned with Doiiako^- 
glti and CltaiyS^ti. According to traditjoa he was bom in R£jni in 
in Eastern India, was initiated into Tantrika Buddhism by a king of 
Orissa, and held a chair at Nalandh. where he in turn initiated 
Nag&rjuna into a system of mysticism and alchemy. Between A.d. 
950 and I300 a whole galaxy of poet-mystics fiourisJved in Bengal, 
KimarCpa, Nepal, Tibet, and Ud<Pyina, They are among iheeightsr- 
four siddhas who are worshipped as Mahayana patriarchs in Nej^ 
and Tibet and as Saiva saints m India. Their pr^cts. the Char^- 
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padas or eaiHeric hynms, Tepresent the (ouotam head of Ben^i 
literature and are mirstly preserred in Tibetan transiatioiis and 
Bengali dobSs. The mecfieva] dialect in which they were composed 
has been vaiiocisly labelled by philoiogists as ‘dd‘ BengaU, 
ptaini^r flpf)j Ocya, and ilfaltliiti. it waiild be more appropriate, 
however, to call il Gandi>'ii: In the deventh ccnlmy Al-bernni speaks 
of the Eistem scnpl as tlie Gauds alphabet m vogue in the eastern 
country. 

One of the great Sahaja teacbeni wa^i Isdcabhiiti (about 

King of Uddiyana and anthor of the jSiina-siddhi and 
sevc^ other Sanskrit fntTsoannected with the rise of the Sahajayina. 
He had a most distinguished daughter, Lak^miilkai^ Dtvf, who m 
her Ad vaj'askldhi formulated a bi^y novid creed denying ascetid^. 
riiuafism and worship and dressing TRcdhation on the human body, 
io wtdeb all ihe gods are to be found, Hus originated the Sahajiya 
cult to Bengal, which is still a living force. Anothirr woman, the 
prominent Tantta authored, Sahajayogiot Chinth. may also have 
been connected with tti: rue of the &t]mjiya cult in 

The adoption of the Buddhist Satiajaylna as the cominoii kgaQ* 
of the mystical sdiooU and sects of northern India marked its 
oomplctc assamSation into Brahinahici] Tantiikisiii, the cult of the 
common people. The Sahnjayfina, or the cosy ptlgrtmage, was taken 
over from Buddhist and Hindu Untrikism into early Vai^na^ism 
and the Satiajiya literature of Bengal. But though the medieval 
mystics and Sontu poets of northern India inherited the traditiDn. 
now and t b"" the Iheiatlc strain bticame too strong, whereupon the 
incomprchimnbLe nature of Sahara wotild be identified with the Lord 
(Svfin^, Rama, or Kr4ha. Tracm of the now tbrgoiten Buddhist 
SahajaySna still linger outside the pale of orthodox Hinduism In the 
lives and spiritual discjfdintof the ^iUs, Kfithas, Kinphatfis (^va), 
Avadhfitas, tod Sahajiyas of Bengal. 


Thf RealiseUion cf Me Tfansc^ndt^nial Sahaja 

The aim cX Idjuj. according to lltc Saiiajay&na. is to achieve ease 
and sponlanrity in spiritual as well as enrtMy life. He has to enjoy 
the objects of the senses with perfect purity and freedom, without 
ellort and repression, reaJlfimg tltese, as Sahaja, in nature. la the 
ocean of codstence, Sahaja Is like the mast on the drifting ship, to 
which the mind must return after wandering hither and thither. 'Tlte 
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crow’, saj’s Dadtt. 'sat oo the mast and took Its jouniey in the oasui; 
It hovered nJimd and round and got tired, and then sat stiJJ on the 
mast of the ship*. This is reminiscent of Saraha Siddha's verse: 'He 
who docs not delight in the purity of the sensuous world but is oni- 
oemed only with the void is like a pihit crow, which muaf return to 
the boat however high up into the sty it may dy'. 

For theistic cnlts too, the conunott background of Tantrita yoga, 
symbolism and lituaJ tiansformed oidinmy sense cnjojioent into 
a higher and more profemnd spiritual satisfaction. The Hindu 
Kulirpava Tantra has the following passage on the consecration of 
thr senses and desires: ’The Great God has ordained in the doctrine 
for adepts that spiritual advancement must be achieved by means of 
those very things which are the cauaes of man’s downfall. He who with¬ 
draws the senses from their objects and unites them with Atman is a 
true imsal-natcr, othm are mfife daughterers of animok; The Sakti of 
a paia f animal man) is asleep, titat of a Kaula (divine man) is a^vako. 
He who enjoys Ihisiokti is an t-njoyer of He whoebjop tlie bliss 

arising from the union of Paraiakti with Atman has true sexual love, 
others are mere enjoyersof women. He who partakes of the five cate¬ 
gories of sense objects, knowing their trne aignificaiice is liberated*. 

D&dO, the celebrated medievui mystic, speaks thus of Silni-Sahaja, 
ift which the void or the sky (gagana) is assodated with profound 
and immortality: 'Ilt.°reft of duality ts Sabaja, there joy and 
sorrow become one; that Sahajo neither dies nor lives, it is ttie state 
of ooroplele Nirvfitia, . . . Hcdd your mind in the Sahaja vacuity 
amidst all duality, and by attaining the final state of arrest diinlc 
nectar; and thenbiere is no fear of Kila ('Inne or Death)’. 'And w', 
the mystic sings, ’the eye is feasted with colour, the ear with music, 
the p^te with tlowem wondromly provided. And we find that the 
bfxly longs for thv Spirit, the Spirit for the body; the flower for the 
scent, the scent for the flower; the words for Truth, th* Truth for 
w-ords; the form for ideal, the ideal lor lorm ; and oil this mutual wor¬ 
ship is but the worship uf the ineffable undcrit'ing Keality. by wliose 
presence every one of them is glorified. And DadQ struggles not, but 
simply keeps bis heart open to this shower of love, and tlms rejoices 
in perpetual springtime’. 

Kabir too, has n fine description of Sahaja Siimidhi;— 

'O Sidhu, the sahaja union i$ the best; 

'Wtierever 1 go, I cinnmtambuiate around Him, alt 1 do is His 
service: 
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^^'hen I tie down {to sleep)^ 1 do obeisuice to ^Hm: 1 woisbip no 
other deity. 

Whatever I utter, that beomfles Hb ttame; whate^'cr I hear 
becomes Hb tememhrance; my eatbig and driitkitig constitute 
His worship, 

The cloister and the hearth are one to me, all duality having been 
resolved. 

I shat not my eyes, 1 dose not my cars, F mortify my body 
not at aH 

With open eyes I hdjdd His bennteotB form and meogmM Him 
and smile, 

My mind lias united with the ctenui] Word. It has Abandoned 
tow passions. 

Standing or atting. never is the harmony disturbed. 

Saitb Kahir, this is the 5upm*cc7nsdoiis life that I have hem 
expatiated open: 

There is an ultimate sphere beyond pain and pleasure; therein 
am I mciged'. 


Sahara Lopc-mysfiWsm t'n Medieval Bengali Poetry 

Tlie Sobaja cult constituted a ^’stem of practical sexual disdi^ne 
and control and romantic adoration of woman, rooted in the dlvinisa- 
tion of h nntfl" oflections. It is iiioonsistt’nt with mairiagE in so far as 
the latter's social obligations block tbc easy% spontaneous How of 
the couple’s sexual and aesthetic intlmactcs, insights and delights. It 
isetjuaUy fiee from thepressureof repressed impul^ and the r^ultiitg 
ph^'sical tension and strain. The serene, passionless intimacy of 
Sohaja is a bcyond'-physiol experience—thus did Kano Bhatt 
sing of Sahaja love in Bengal in the tenth oentiiry. But the most 
ajccomplishcd poet of Sahaja was Qumdid&sa, one of the founders of 
Bengali poetry, who lived in the fourteenth centuiy. His love for the 
outcast washerwoman. Rami (who stands for the Eternal Damsel 
Rajaki of Sahaja wcusirtp}, was that of Dante for Beatrice. Qtandldlsa 
siiigs: '[ have token refuge at your feet , my beloved. Wlum I do not 
see you my mind has no rest. You arc to me as a parent to a helpless 
chit^ You ate the goddess herself—the garland about my neck— 
my very nsiverse. All is darkness writbout you; you are the meaning 
of my prayEis. 1 cannot forget your grace and your thann—and 
yet there is no desire m my heart’. The lapses Into porety human 
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passion atid surrendEr are not disreganied, Sahaia ts as far icjnovHi 
from the physical as fmin the spiritual aUegory. ‘Bear mef says the 
poet. 'To attain salvaticm through the bve of woman, make your 
body like a dry' stick; for He that pervades the universe seen of norm, 
can only be found by one who knows the secret of love'. 

Keiiher iniiii nor woman must yield to passton nor yet suppress 
passion. In order that an nnsouBhl, unpcrturbetl serenity m 
momtmts of greatest intimacy can open the door to the highest 
spiritual ocpericnoe. For this there shoidd be no missing of planes. 

highest flights of love can be reached tmjy between eqnab who 
are purged of both desire and iohibitlDn. Man and woman mtist 
belong to the spiritual plane. 'The wv^man must cost hcisclf 

into the Mia of social obloquy, and yet she must never actually drink 
trf forbidden waters. She should find tnu* low in the slow consuming 
hrr that turns pleasures and pains into aslicn. The man ni^ he able 
to make a frog dance in the mouth of the snake, to wreathe the peak of 
Surncm with thread Or to bind an dephant in the spider's web‘. Such 
is the destiny of mystical love, which surpasses human rdations and 
family duties and b eternal, ‘having existed when the cartEi was not 
bom nor days and nights appeared'. 


Sahtija Erotic Symbolism in Medieval Sculpture 

The Sahaja way of the mystics and religionists profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the ideal of continence, love and marriage in India,. In 
Indian Thought Invi^makibg » ritual; sex leads up to the Ubefation 
. of sex. In fact there arc as many post tires of erotk enjoyment as there 
are of yogic contemplation. These art desciibcH in VatSi3tatnina'& 
Kamasutrs. and many of them are sculptured at Khajuikho, Konk- 
' raka and Bhuvoneivaia. The carv'ing of erotic images or of Mitimna 
couple was due to the impact of Vajre and Sahaja symliolisni on 
medieval Bralimanical art and ntual. Tliere 1 b neither carnality iti 
luve nor yet sqiifamwTiness about sex in the Tantrika sculptures. 
They shnw men and women in an infinite variety of cmbmces, which 
symbolise the spiritual ecstasy of the soul nifiiging with tlie Divine. 
A cidculated erutidsiu b often revealed by marked oontmsts between 
the toundn^ andi sofinere of the br^ts and belly and the straight^ 
u«s and angniarity of the arms and tegs, or between the lithcncss 
and extreme delicacy of the limbs and g^tnres and the heaviness of 
the coiffures and jeo^ellery. At Ko^iktuka worship of the sun os the 
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uni^'eIsai fecuiidsiting encfigy sctnis lo ha.s'* joiiucd hAn^ with the 
Vajia and Sahaja cults in the depiction of a great variety of mithiinaa 
nnbodytng a perfect harmony of plastic form and Hdicacy of amarom 
, Whng F-arJi mithiina at Khajuf^o and Koniiraka is a inastopicce 
...mtirinm g a Kpanitt cpisod* ®‘' A«:ait of human love in which the 
couples, in spile of their sinuous movements and provocative display 
of flesh, melt togellwr into an detne^&l wholeness whicii, rather than 
separation, ts the meaning of caisleDce according to the Va;ra and 
Sahaja sdiooU of thought. The metaphysicaJ significance of the 
mithuna is also evident to the eonstruetjon of the temple. While aH 
its sculptural dectMrations irresistiWy point to unificatimi, tlie temple 
itself is built like Meru, the mystic^ mountain that divides heaveii 
and earth, or like the iKidy of the primordial cosmic Purusha, who 
divtcies himself into the polarity of the phenomenal and the real. 

AH womtup Is intended to ce-esiahUsh the pristine wholencm, ol 
which tlte great type and symbol is the mithona in India. The 
Brihadarapyaka Upanifod observed cenitiries earlier: *A xnan 
embraced by a beloved woman knows nothing more of a within or 
without*. The milhuna stands fat the identineatitm of Atman and 
Brahman. The passage may be compared with one from AsaOga's 
MahaySna^lJ^afikSm, which has been diversely interpreted by 
Sylvain Uvi and Wimemira: 'In the pariviitti of sexual coogrea 
supreme greatness is obtained, vie., the enjoyment of Buddha happi- 
. ness and looldng without impure thoughts at one’s wife'. 

In their religious aspects the Vaira and Sahaja movements also 
spread to Further Xmiia. and thr Indian Ardupchigo. along with 
Tantrikism. But in South-eastern art we find Sri-yanrrns, symbolisiDg 
tbi! dynamism of the opposite principles. Siva-Sokli, rather than 
sculptured Umilifigunos and mithunas. As late as the fkfteejitli 
century *,». one of the inscriptions (a.D. i^QX) collected by Forch- 
hammer from Pagan, PinjTa and Ava in Upper Burma nrentions the 
gift of texts, along' with a monosteiy, land and slaves, to the 
Buddliist order by a Go^'emor and bis w^. Tlicse uudude not only 
texts drsfived from Sanskrii sources on logic, aladkara. astrulogy, 
astronomy and war, but also Vajiuyana and Siddha-nfitha texts, 
viz.. Mfityuvanchank, M^h^l*^mehaltk 3 i and MabSk&lacliakkatiki, 
The first of these belongs to the school of Maisycndranatba, the 
fotmder of Saiha-^yofa and NUthism. which finally brought about 
the complete absorption of the later forms and pnirtkcs ol Buddhism 
by the more ancient rdigiOB of the land. The conr^uest of Tune 
(mobokkla] and Death, or liberation in the flesh, throygh I lie per- 
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fection nf the physical hndy (Siddhndeha} 19 reganfed as The entnuna- 
ejon of Hatha yoga hv Siddlia Klthism. 


T/ic Cyci^ of ^fysiical EvoUtlton 

ll may be appropriate to indicate here the broid phases, or rather 
cycles, through which nllgioits pass in India. First, a new religious 
^vdopmmit is grotiiided on metaphysical reorientation; metaphysics 
in Tndk representing nnt merely knowledge but abo, and above all, 
a way to sajvration, moksha and.nirT$sa. Second, there is a shift from 
metaphysics, as soon as it ciystalliseSi into dogma, to ineffable, 
mystical experience, from worship and ritiu! to yoga, the gate 
through which the Indian enters the cosmic whole. The practical, 
iitiiitarian l^^vedic worship of natnic divinities wtrii daborate and 
bloody riru^ gave place to the mystidsm of the Uponi^ds and the 
idcntiftcalion of Self with lie Absolute or Whole. The teadiing of the 
Buddlui and Mahlvlra was a rontinuatmn of the Upaniftdic revolt 
against dogma and ceremotiial and of the stressing of an mtegral, 
mystical consciousness and the collectivity of all sentient beings. 
The simple ertwd of Hinayina Buddinsm laigdy cenfmed itself to 
a code of seif-discipline and compassian, and certiun external aspects 
of religion, without soaring into those heights of rcligioiis experience 
inaccessible to the average man. The Mabayana, mituenced both by 
the traditional mysticism of Hinduism and Taoism, constituted a 
marked departure £rom the Hlnayona, rooted os it was in eestatJic 
contemplation and Bhakti on the one hand and the n^at tc feeling 
of Ujc immanence of the divine in every sentient cteature on the otlier. 
Tire note of worship and my'stidsm tn the MahaySna fitted Buddhism 
for world conquest. Tlie identification of the Bodhisattva with 
Lokrfvara, Lokoniiths or ^va tn India, and with Ktmn-yin, the 
feminine cminterparr of AvalokiccSvam, in China, and the rise of 
Sakti uTmhip within the b<^nt of the Mah^y 9 iui representedanofher 
shift front traditional dogma to symbols of mystical inspiration. 

The M^Syiuia not only reptaced the historical by the metaphyseal 
Buddha but also built its theology and modes of my^ticaJ contempla- 
Uon on the conception of Saktis for the various categories of Buddha 
and Bodiiisaltva. This agam paved the way for the deT'dnpment of 
the Vajraylna. The appxdteusmn of the ultimate in the Vajrti>‘Siia is 
not only called Stinyall, or Void, but also KanjgS, or Compassion. 
Bliss, or Malifisukha, is an ever-renewed experience, and man gains 
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infinite wisdom and activity. Thus Coropassitm becomes d>nanuc. 
Enlightenment aasodated ivith mfinita Comfasskm towards all 
beings is the Vajra, L«., the integittj’ and immutability of the 
whole, comparable to a diamond. This niyslical cxpcneoce of 
wholeness, which is the same thing as Void, is cmichcd in terms 
of bi’Sexunlity. tlic masculine aspect [UpSya^ being alt-pcrvaave 
compassum or Kanina, and the feminine aspect (Prajttfi) 
is the Void, or Sunyati 'ttlien the mind (Chittiup)^ that is not 
distinct from the Void and Compassion logeiher Is realised, then b 
the teaching of the Buddha, tiie Dbanna Jind the iSahgho realised', 
*rhe next phase saw the fibsinn of Vairaj*3na and >f&ih]sm: and 
with it the complete triumph of Tanlribism. which was sthnr Hindu 
or Buddhist, ^iva or Vaira., accofdii^ to the social context. It may 
be noted, however, that wlicreas Saiva T^ntrikism interprets pure 
consciou^ess or void (Siva) as masculine and the dynamism of 
reality (Sakti) as feminine. Buddhist Tantrikism conceitTs the void 
as and the djTiamiam as mascnlme; a dispariiy timi may 

have been deternuned by grammatical gender. 


From Worship and Yoga toSaiuija and K^uni 

The starting point of Tantrika wosshlp and t'Oga in the later 
phases of Buddhism s thus represented by the ntaUsallon of the 
Bodliichitta or the Vajrasattva in the form of n unity of the feminine 
and masculine principles of Karunfi and Vajra or Prajfli and Up&ya. 
rnTwpaocjfwi (o all sentient creatures becomes the rin# fwrf wfl of 
Wisdom (Praifia), the Nfethod (tJpiya) by which the enlightened 
mind of man (Bodbichitttt or Vnjta) finds reality. Wisdom, Void and 
Compasaon are all here eonside^ as femmine, and ^fct^^od as the 
fTtaaniim^ upcct of reality. 'When one r ealises that all phenomEm 
represent the Void or non-hcing (^unjratfi), one readies the essence of 
wisdom (Prajni). Since it affects all btaiigs dislre^ by die Qoods of 
suffering that rise from various causes, compassion (KfipS) is sung 
of as love (Raga)'". 

Wlinl is here significant is that the Sahoja blt^ in whidi there is 
neither existence, nor noo-exisicBce. neither duality nor tjfin'duolity, 
leads to universal compassion. The non*dualism of the VedSnta k^ds 
to samabhfiva sthI samarasa, or identity of consciousness and feeling. 
Maliayana absolute idealism too identifies nirvana with universal 
nnity and charity. The classic texts of Buddhist Tlntrikism, 
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beghming wjih Ihe Sn-guhya'-sainia.ja-tsntra. assert the chaiartex of 
ttesdeoiQe (bodliuibittA] to be the tmity of SOnyata (void) and 
Kaitu^ (cDinpassioii], and ol Up&ya (method) and Pni|ha [U’isdoni)^ 
inteqtmting thi-se as the masadloe and fcmtmne prmdid« of con- 
sctousnes and reality. Sindtaiiy Sahara completely identifies vacuity, 
spontaneity or the ultimate tiotute of reality with Kani^ Advaya- 
vajra remarks; 'The oneness of the Void (Sunyata) and Compiission 
(krTpa) is not an inteOectuat prabtan (hut tlte verbalisation of an 
experience). The %oid and its otanifestation are by nature coupled 
together (y'ugaiudilha)'. Tlie irisepaiatiieness of the Great Void 
(SOnj’atd) and the Great Compassion (Karuna) is enlightennieiit 
(Bodliidiitta). KambulScmbarapada (Kama!!) ‘tUls hie boot of KampS 
with the gtdd of SOnyatS or i-oid'. Kinhupada evplaina Sahaja 
Siddhi by the metapltor of a game of chess, Kamph constituliRg the 
board of play, Voga culminates at once iu Mahasukha, or the Great 
Blim, and Samr-kantpa, or Universal Compassion for the tlberatioi! 
of alt feUowxreatuies, Huf metaphysics of Sahaja b that the Great 
Bibs b fxesivr, neutral, and that the phemnnetuil world b brought 
into play by thti d3maroic prinapk ol Karu^, or Compassion, Upaya. 
or Method, which holds things in manifestation, just as it withhulde 
the SodhbattvB from nirvopB and t he Siddha from transcendfuital 
samadhi or bliss. Tlie world process, then, b KarupH, which is also 
known as Sfutyotk and Sahaja. the vacuous and the ultimate 
(Sunyat ^arunS), 

The finol phase b accordiugty represented by the eclipse and 
extinction of the Buddhbt Uah&yiiua or Vajrayana and the Hindu 
Tinttika deities on the plane ol absolute void, tdi^ and CQm]nssi0n. 
Oul of thb arises the easy and sptmtanemis yoga of Sahaja, in w'hinb 
the wisdom and insight of medUation can be secured in the midst of 
the enjoyment of the senses and even in the tensest moments of 
sexual 1^ and inUnuicy the supmm- rcaibalitm of compussiGn. 
' In cveiy borne one speaks of purity, but one docs not know when; 
the Groat Bliss (mahlsukha) resides. Samha declares that the world 
is fettered bj’ the mind, and none comprehends the state of non* 
mindedness (achitta)'. 


Romantic Expression in Tmitrilm Aft 

M}’stical experience, b integral and ineffahte, encompassing both 
sitence and activity, withdrawal and enjoyment. It b a matter at mice 
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of Individual growth, cultural edocatlon and racial temperament, 
<»U nukea poasihle the contemplation of sex abstractly and symboli* 
cally as an episcxie in the descent of the divine to the earth and in the 
asc^t of the earthly to the divine. In the Chrishaa West the doctrine 
of onginal sm anil the ecdwiaaiical detestation of man's bt^y 
pre^’cntcd the full integratinn of rdigion, art and sex. In the 'Tinirika 
East there was a wholesome and healthy attitude towards sex and 
marriage, steering clear of both pnidishncss and lascrsdousnefs in 
art, combined with a profound feeling for the heanty and m5?stery of 
■ the human body as a microcosm. The influenoe ol the Tlintrika 
tradition, especially in its Sahaja pliase. on Indian art is seen at its 
best in the composite Srva-Uma imi^ (Umaiingana-niurti) of 
Eastern India during the late midieval period (about the eleventh 
' and twelfth centuries A H.), which levcal a marvellous blend of 
charm and pawer, of human sensibiUty and spirituiil ahstracrion, 
of soft and tender deshliness and stem dtsd^ine of outline and 
form. 

We come across much earlier Uma-Sahita images at the doorway 
of the Dcc^arh temple in tl« Gupta period, and in far*off Indonesia, 
dated about the sixth century a.i>. and beacing the impress of 
Pallava art. This modi became quite conunon, espedalty in Vahga, 
Kalihga, Central India and Rajputana, b the period of TIntrika 
dominance, from the tenth to twdftli centurieE The medieval 
sculptures of Khaiurihn, Vahga and Kaliftgn are more passionate 
than those of Ellen, Bfidiimi and Elephanlau and yet they ate 
tfow'cr'Uke m their poise and absttuction, We have the early medieval 
representations ol the nuptials of Siva and PStvatl at EUon and 
Elephanta, and the various SivarCmiccmples, aswell os the poTtnyaJ 
of t>n»fr passionate coii|ugal embrace and raSna, im the KiutBo- at 
Elltiro. But the vitality, mystery' and hiumuiism of T 3 ntriha, and 
5ub9et|uently of Sahaja, worship give to UmaliiSgana images of the 
Pala and Seiu perinds, and later to those of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries, a comhination of ttie sweetn^ and delicacy ul Bottieelli 
and the joy and purity of Fra Angelko that we come across m hardly 
any other Indian sculpture- A t3Trical spedmen represents the Devi 
sitting OR &iv3.'s left thi^ Her left hand holds a mirror, wtuch 
redects the universe of her own form, while her right hand rests on 
^va'S right shoulder in adectionate embrace. Siva also embraces the 
Devi, or tenderiy touches her cheek. One of hU hands bolds a blue 
lotus, symbol of the unfolding itniveroe. In Saikara's ’WaVK of 
Bliss*, or the Saundarya-lahari, there b the weIl*knowit dnlmisatijon 
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of Tripnra-Siindari. or the Goddess as Bcaoty^ ^ting on the lap of 
Siva, famitlar to the Ssttas as an aid to yoga contemplation and 

• sam^dhi. It hardly needs emphasising that in the later medieval 
period there was a great demand for Allhgana images for worship 

. and meditatiem tbrongbont Northern and Eastern India. 

Throughout the land the dotniziatuig myth and ontoJogy of 
Tantrikism produced a romantic expressionist art exhitnting extra¬ 
ordinary grace, vigour and tmaginaluin. Its canons are embodied in 
the SMhana-mSH and the Vi^fudhairnattaraip, which prescribe the 
forms, attributes and poses of a hundred gnds and g^des^, for 
contemplation, worship and aitistk construction, Tantrihism’s 
dynamic conceptttm of the ambivalent forces of creation and destruc¬ 
tion, life and death, grace and grimnesa and its sense of the 
immanence of the divine in physical, sensual life bridged anew the 
chasm between enjoyment and remuicration* betwi?cii Beauty and 
Truth, This is bewitchiugly symbolised, in Tantrika art by the hgure 

* of the Cdestkl Beauty, SurAsundari, Apsar^ or NlvnM, who often 
oovers every' niche, waU and comer in medieval temples, absorbed 
in her own charm and luminosity as she plays boll, touches her 
bosom, embellLdies herscif, or looks at her faj=e m her mirnnr, in 
complete unconcern for the gods next to her, m' for her worshippers. 
The frequent omission of eyoholls symbolises her mtiuversion and 
svll-transcendmice. She is the onmipmsenl Sakti, the !tlafaamay!&, 
the Enchantress of the Univeiae. 'She is both pleosune and wisdom, 
light and darkness', ‘Her hody is both the tangibility of tiie world and 
the supersensuous, subtle material of tiie heavens and the heQa’, 
She is the one quintefsential Being that is both world illusion, wbicb 
imprisons all areaitim in the shackle of desire, and world* 
transccRifing Ulumlnation, 


Ttn Foreign Ehmtnis tn TSi^kism 

Worship of the female principle has taken countjess forms and 
names in India aero® the ages. While the origin of many remAtns 
obscure some can be traced to fore^n sources. Tlie entire Tintrika 
litcmture con be divided into two broad categories! the orthcjdox, 
fcptesentcd by the Agomas, the Yhouilas (with their supplements), 
imd the Samayachara, and the heteralox, represented by tl^ 
VajrayBna, the SahajaySna, and the KulSchSm; the latter being both 
Buddhist and Brithmani^. 
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Till: Hcvajrt TaBlm, an {mpi>rtanl Vajrttyana TSntritta text dxiing 
from before the dghth ernturj' a.»„ mentions in the following order 
fonr major plfhas, or seats, o( Tanfrikbm. all on the main routes to 
China and Tibet: U(J<J 3 y^ (tt»t Swat valley), jaatidbara (bctweoi 
Nepal and K^lra}, Pfinjagiii {not clearly idmtifwd), and Klma- 
fapa (the Brahmaputra vallep). Now two of the pt^tpol exponents 
of tlic VajiaySna were Inilrabhuti, who was the King of Uddlylna, 
and Siddhiihilrya Luipada, who was, accoiding to Tibetan 
authorities, one of the king's teachers. At tile beguwving of the seventh 
century, moreover, Hiuen-Tsang noted that in the Swat valky the 
people ttsed to make the ocxjidsition of magical fortsidoe iheir 
occupatton ; which obvknwly refers to TSntrikism, 

Bengal was alw on early home of TiJitrildsm. though here only 
orthodox varieties of ^kti image, such as Dttiga, Mahifamardinl, 
Lak^i, Katyayanf, and Sarosvatf, can be met with tinlil we come 
to the Pala and Sena periods. There ore, however, a plethora of 
images in various Vajiayana forms, each as XIarichT, Panjaiabaii, 
Chunda, Ekajata, Sititapatra. Khadiiavam-TSxa. Vajm-Tira, and 
Bheikuti T&ra, of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Ihc A^asiihas- 
rika Prajftkpaiamiia, which belongs to the eleventh century a.d,. 
indudes such Soktis as Bliogavatl Tktd of Chondradvlpo, Biuldh*, 
ardbi TirS and Chmjdh. It is notewuttby that during this period the 
womhip of Hevajra, witli his Saktt in yab-5nim or mitlums posinro 
WHS popular. Hevajra is an Indo-Tibetan Buddhist deity and bis 
image bos been found at such widely different pfacts os Paharimr and 
Xlurshidabodin Bengal. Tile ffevajiuTantra teaches that ‘Bli^{snkha) 
is the uiltmate reality. It tsDIianna-kaya. thnmetaphysicaJ Buddha, 
It is the whole Universe. It is PmjM. It is Upiya. It itself is the 
union. It is existence. It is nott^lstence. It is the Ixud Vajrasattva'. 
According to Bogchi, Soromha-vajia or Saroruha-Siddha, also called 
Podma^vajiu, is known in the history of Buddhist Tan trikitm as die 
author of the Bevajra-sndhaoa and one of the pioneers of Hevajre 
Tantm, and also as the Cura and Paramogucii respectively of AnaAp- 
vajia and Indnibhntj of Uddly^- Hcvxjra crult, associated with 
the last phase of Buddhist Tantrikbm, still holds on important place in 
Tibet and was once widespread in Bengal. 

The Rudra-ylmahi (pafnla XVUjdelinitdymtntifiiis SlahacfainA os 
one of the sacred regions that should be visit^ to obtain mah&’riddhi. 
Thai the Kubjiki Tantra is of foreign derivation is clear from the 
exhortation in one of its stonxos to *Go to tndk^ Stmilmly tlie TSra 
TiuUra declares tint tire cnlt of Chloa-Tira come from the country of 
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wliicli visited in order to obialu his initiation 

into the esoteric doctTine from the Buddha who was to be found 
neither in India nor in Tibet- P. C. Bagdu finds a close agreement 
between the sUdlianSs ol MahS-CMna Tara and Ellrajata, and regards 
goddesses as idcnlicaL Thus the Br^dunankal goddesses TEi£. 
Ugra-T5rf, SyaroS. EJtajatS and Mali^Ha Sarasi-ali aie derived from 
China, where they were worriuppied as ChSnakratna-Taia or Alalia- 
china Tat5- Afcofrding to the Sadhana-mila, Elujatii or Klb-TaiS 
and Pamaiabari or Giwn Tail, whose images have been found at 
Nalandi and Vikramafrar, are, along with MahS-aditna-Taia. emajia^ 
tions of Akfobhyo. Tlie priest of the cult was Siddha Kag^una, 
who pcrliap took the ncune of the sage Vasiftha in order to hide hts 
Buddhist origin. In the Sanunoha Tantra, which was di5co%'ered by 
P. C. B^gdbi in Nepal, and which was taken to Cambodia at the 
beginning of the ninth eentniy a-I>, from Northeto India, having 
been composed a century or two earlier, there is a sigaiheant passage 
showing the Chinese origui of Maha-nUa-sarnsvatJ or Tarilr 

'T)ic MAheivari said to Brahman, "Hear from me about AfohA- 
fiTlrt Sarasvati with attention! It is through ber favour that ytiu will 
narrate the four Vedas. There w a lake called Chola <m the Western 
side ol the iftnu. Tlie mother Goddess Nhogratfira was bom there. 
Tlie light issuing f mm my upper eye fdl into the lake Chda and took 
OD a blue cobur. There was a sage odtnd Ak^obhya, who was Siva 
hjmwif in 111* form of a sage, on the northern side of tlie Hem. It 
was he who meditaied liist on the goddess, who was I^irvatT herself 
retnouTtating in China deia. at rtie time of the great deluge".* 

Tlte wotd Cola denotes a lake in the Afungol region, while the 
western side of the Meru forms a part of China. Ftotn China by the 
Atiddfe Aston caravan route to Uddiyojia and KSdnura; from Tibet 
through the Stupki Pass to Jahmdbara. and through the Nepalem 
[>asscs to Nolondl, Odantapuil. Vikramu^, Jagaddalo and Traiktl- 
(oka: and again, from China by the North-eastern Burmese louto to 
Kamariipa, Siibatta and Chittagcfiig, there Hawed in the middle ages 
many Tantriko cults, in which Vajmykna, ^va, Siddha and BrAh- 
mawirtil Tantrika ideas and practices blended. There is defrmte 
evidence that m the Troiktitaka. Phtillahari, Sannagara and Jagad- 
d-ila viharus of Bengal, Ttbetan imnslatLims of a. targe number of 
Sanskrit texts were prepared- It is uotewerthy, moreover, that the 
Indian Sohaja and the Chinese Tau are identicaL We may recollect 
that Bbaskaravarman, King of KAmarilpa, toM a Chintise envoy to 
India that bb family belonged to AlahSrhTna, and requested httn to 
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Bend A S anskri t tTBOsUtuRi o( Tao-te-ktog, the sacied tesd of Taoism^ 
together with a portrait ol Lao-tseo. 

Whatever the foreign contsibiitions may have been, however, them 
is no doubt tfuu 'UntrildsmH, whether of the Vajiaj-W, the Sahaja- 
yana or the Kuiachara pattern, thott^ it may have developed certain 
rituals ajtd praetkea in coimectton with a foreign ccltuie, foUawed 
the well^eatabUshed system of Indian thought, derived from the 
ancient ^khya dualism of Frakriti and Puru$a. In lact it was the 
acceptance of this bask metaphysics of dualism that facilitated the 
Option and aiaiiiulatlofl ol various loml, abmigiaal or foreign 
goddesses into the ^ahUshed categories of woc^i(^ 
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CHAPTER XVT 


THE WARLIKE CHIVALRY AND GLAMOUR 
OF THE RAJPUT RENAISSANCE 


The Contest behreen Rajput and Muslim Rmer 

FROM thA scvetith Centra^ Uie Persians md the Arabs, lUce 

the Gie«i( traden of the preceding centuries, were settling art the 
pffatqhar and Kathiawar coasts and in the island of Ceyloo. Sudi 
settlcrnents floonshed under the protection ol Hindu kings and chiefs, 
but the rise of Islam and the expanslcm of the Saracenic Empire, hum 
the frontiers of China m the East to Spain in the West within a cen¬ 
tury after Utibaimnad's flight from Uecca to Medina, changed the 
entore Asian political situation The Arabs, after tbeir conquest of 
S>Tia and Pei^ in a,d, 670, obtaineil control over the P^siau Gulf, 
secured the legacy of the Persian marittme trade, and eapl^red the 
Arabian Sea with a view to conqueifng tlie prosperous ports of the 
Gulf ol Cainhiiy and the west coast of India, thereby ontidpaiing the 
Portuguese by eight and a half centuries. 

The capture ol a few Masiiin girls sent by the King of Ceylon to the 
Governor of Iraq by the pirates of Cutch, and the faitmv of the ruler 
of S ind to restore the gi^, led to the invasion of Sind by QSsim in 
AJ>. yiAv Qisiin not only conquered Stud but also subjugated 
Katliiawor, Multan, Rroacb and parts of Gujarat and Malwa, Towards 
the middle of the ciglitb century the Arab Go^'etnors of Sind tried 
strenuouMy but unsuccessfully to penetmte jntoGuJarot and Molwa. 
India was heroically defended hy Fulokeiin OtMukya ol the Deccan 
and Nigabhatta of Aswilit through them she overcame the furoes of 
the Caliphate, which no power had been able to quell in V/esiern and 
Central Asia. Africa or Spain; and this in spite of the advantages the 
Arabs possessed in a formidable licet in the Aratuon sea and a large 
base of operations in Sind. The victory of the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
Kdgabhaftn over the mighty host of Mluchchhas. those 'foes of godly 
deeds’, in the words of the poet Baladilya, restored Sind to Hindu 
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authority, and gave peace to India for over two and a hall ^tiiries, 
until tlie Invasion of Mahmud uf Ghazni, Tlie Pratthlra Eiupite, under 
Bhoia 1 at the beginning of the ninth century, had its capital at 
Maboda^'a-Sri and extnuled to Paharput in Bengal. Pehoa or 
Ppthfidaka (in Kamal) in modem Punjab, and the Vhidhyas in the 
South. 

The occDpation by Sabtiktigin 977 -W) and tus son Mohmud 
of Ghazni (9Q8-1030) 0l Khurasan, A^hanJstait and ports of Central 
Asia, whence they hod tsasy access to the plains of the Punjab, 
coupled with the Arab conquest of Sind and Multan on the flmk of 
the Hindu states, offered spcdal mititsiy ad\*antages to the fotfeigners 
and completely undermined the defences of the nonh*west. It was 
thi-S that enabled Mahmud to plunder the cities of Tbaneivara, 
MaihurS and Kannanj. and the temple of Somnath in Gujarat, whose 
riches be used to adom Lis own capital of Ghazni with mosques, 
aqueducts and HbraTics, At the threshold of the magnifireni mosqoe 
at Ghazni were buried fragnients of the Siva Ufigoip of Sonmaih. so 
that the true believer might tread them underfoot. After the death of 
Mahmud in lojo. India, if we Ufove aside the Punjab, had a respite 
from Muslim invasions for about a cenluty and a half. In this period 
the Chahamanas, with their capitals at ^ambliari (Sambhar) aitd 
Ajmer, gained possession of Rajpntana atwl East Punjab, while the 
GahadavSIas occupied the middle land and nded from Kannauj and 
Banaras. A Ddlii pillar inscnptioti of a.d. ii6q records that Vigra- 
tiar&ja IV or Viaiadevu liaving brought the whole of 

Korth India imder liis suzerainty, m^c it a r^ abode of the Aryans 
by dcstipj-ing the Mlcchchlms, or Muslims. Meanwhile the empire of 
G^hazni broke into pieces as the resaU of the rise of the Afghan s of 
Ghor. Muhammad Ghori displneed the Sultans of Ghazni, who took 
refuRe in the Punjab at Lahore, and conquered Sind and the Punjab 
in 1193. The conqnesl of India's strategic antechamber in the north¬ 
west made the Turko-Afghan subjugation ol northern India easy, lit 
1194 Qutb-nd-din .Aibak, Ghori'a most (aithfnl officer, defeated and 
slew Jayachandra and conquered Kananj. Jktwecn ngy and 1199 
Bakhtiftr Klidjl, with a small force, reduced Bihar and ^ngal. The 
destruction o( the Buddhist tfnivmitics of MManda, VikramaMla 
and Odnntapinl and the sack of Nadia ^-ere grcai Ubws to Hindu 
coliure and leamibg. By 1210, when Qutb-ud-din died, his Empire 
eztcnikd from the Punjab to ^ngal. Only Hajputana, Malwa and a 
part of Gujarat rcroaintd urtsuMned. 

For three centuries the biEtory of the Ddht Sultanate, from the 
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accessioa of Quib-ud-dlii to B.ibar's invasion orad conquest of DelM 
in i5sS> was a senes of iatrigties by Amits and nobles of the Imperial 
court, muidets and ware of succcssiati. Thiuugb all these, liowever, 
iiuslint power was consolidatetL In 134O, under Mohajnmad-bin- 
Toghlaq, the Empire reached its raaiimum sisc, and included a large 
section of the Deccan and parts of the Malabar and Coromandel 
cnastsv Thereafter it quickiy shrank. In Northern India. Hindu 
resistance and revi\"al rallied itumd ihe ‘Boast c*f Rajasihaii at 
Knntliambhor under the brave Hamira Dev’s, and at Chitor, where 
the ’Crimson Banner’ and the Sun of Hindnisni' (HinduiM SQraja} 
were kept HlnTmg by the courage and prowess of Ihe Guhila Rajput 
nilere, from Riaana Singh and Kumbha to SAj^ and Praiapa. and 
by the self-immolation of the Rajput women in tcmble and tragic 
maffi jauhars. Even the military prowess and liberal policy of the 
Emperor Akbar could not win over Ra^ Pratapa to the side of tlEc 
ItughaL 


Ttte Genesis of the Rajput Peoples 

The medieval period of Indian histor>'. from the death n! Harfa 
in A,i). 648 to the conquest of Northern India by Akbar the Great 
Uoghul in the middle of the siadeenth ceIltli^t:3^ is conspicuous for the 
deeds of chivalry and henoism of Ilaiput warnois, the self-immolatioij 
of Rajput women, the glamour of the Rajput courts, and the remark- 
abte development of ardutcctnn;. sculpture and litcratura in Raj- 
putana, Ajmer, Gwalior, Slalwni and Gujarat,. The Rajputs am 
descended from the many foreign stocks who came from the north¬ 
west, especially in the fifth and sixth centurres A,p,, accepted HindU' 
ism .and were assimilated into the Hindu social order. They are 
principally the descendants of the Gnrjaias, PurihSras, Hupas and 
other Central Arian tribes, as well as of such backward groups as the 
Goods, Share, Cujais. jafs. Abhiras, Khasiyas and Bhofiyas. Ihe 
tetii h and eleventh amturies saw tJie wheJe of Xorthem, Western and 
Central India occupied by the great Rajput peoples, who all traced 
their descent frura the Agnikub, or fiie-bon), tribes, and who fought 
the battle for freedom hi India with remarkobU! heroism Jimlaaoifice 
for about fqnr centuries after the first Muslim rmds. RSj 3 Bboja I, 
Pratihora of Mahodaya-Sri, JayapSla Gahadavflla of Bhafindl, 
Bhoja Panimara of Dbaiu, Jayjurhandra Githaiwar of Kanauj and 
R an a r ag, Ppthvi Raja Chauban of Ajmer and Ddhi, and Mularaja 
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SotajUct of Gqjttrat, the Cbmidela Rsjas of Eunddkluiid, the 
Kalachiiris ol the Central PrmToias ajid the Palas of Ben^, creslcd 
ntw tradltums nl valour that were extolled by the bards and emu- 
tated by aU niiers. 

Thr andent Ksatriya groups had been wdl-oigh extenninated by 
tbe successton of foreign invasions and conquests, from tliose of the 
IndivBnctThins. if its and Kuj^nas of the second century B.c. 
down to those of the White 1 -Ith;as and Fadhiras at the end of the 
fifth century A.i}. More than half a millennium of fighting agarniit 
foreigners had led to the virtual exltnction of the andent Ksaldya 
tribes. The memory of this destmetion Jives in the l^urSruc kgenda 
of Patuiuramn, which contains the story of how the .\gnikiila Raj¬ 
puts—the f^TamSmor Pawai, the PtatiltSm or ParihSra, the Chau- 
hai) and the Solanjd—were prodneed by the gods at Mount Ahu, 
when the land was without any nders. Bat the Rajput legend was no 
hetion; rather it facilitated the socuil acceptance and assmilation of 
some thirty-six foreign stocks which had come to India after the fall 
of the early Gupta empire and which now replaced the K^ath^’u 
families oreailkr days. Fresh Rajpat clans arose to replace those 
killed of! fat tlie seventeen invasiotis of Mahmud of Ghawii. Snob were 
the Tomaras of Delhi. Gaharwars of Kanatij and Banams. and the 
Chaiiliaris of Ajmer. The Rajput peoples were also swelled by the 
upward social movement of various backward indigenous trit^ of 
Xryivarta and by intermamage with the orders of Br^hntapas and 
Vai^^'as; In the tenth and eleventh oenturies there was intermarriage 
on a large scale between, the new Rajput-k^tiiyas and the upper 
castes, as the former spread all over Arj^avarta. At the same time the 
Gandharva form of marriAge was the standard. In the Kathiisarit- 
sSgara of Somaxleva, dated between aj>. 1063-10S1, we have a picture 
of a society in which there was a great intctminglmg of races and 
castes with the Gandharva marriage as the accepted pattern. 


The Rajput Characlsr 

For the Rajput, from the time a boy reaching pub^ty was initiated 
into knighthocxl by the ritrial of ‘the binding of the sword*, the con* 
aiuning passion was war. His recreation was bunting and hawking. 
His models were the heroes of the In dian epics. Courageous and 
adventurous to the extreme, he was fn^quently haughty, stubborn 
and wilfuL But as a rule lie spared the vanquished, respected the 
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wofiwn-klk, and was generous to his followeis and even (o hia 
enemies. Above all lie was never unfair either in love or war. In then 
conduct the Rajput warriara reveal striking resemblance to the 
medieval knights of Europe. Their historian. Tod. ohserveiL ‘The 
Rajput chieftains were imbued with all the kindred virtues of the 
Western cavalier, but were far his superiu? in mental attainments'. 
Some of them, in contrast to Evmpean warricFts of t he age of chivalry, 
were no mean poets and scientists. At least three royal amhors are 
known: the famous Bhoja of DhSrS (eleventh ceijtnrj-). whose 
encyclopaedic knowledge is evident from his treatises on such 
dlvctse subjects as philtBophy, politics, poetics, astrouomy and .inchi- 
fectuie^ the KaUchuri Mayuiuraja (about ,%.P. 8oo);and Vigrabaraja 
IV Chauhan of Ajmer (about a,d. 1153), who mvived the traditions 
of Samudragupta Kavitaja and the great Kar$a of Kanauj, 

Tlie Rajput woman was dignified, free and chaste, and exerci^ 
the ancient right of the Kfitriyu maiden to choose her own htisbaiuL 
She was the comrark of her husband in wrvr as wdl as on tht hunting 
field, and preferred death iu the funeral fim to dishonour, dehidtnent 
and servitude. A chamimg ritual was the binding of a silken tie *m 
the wrist as A pledge of unilmctiiDg, almost quixotic, camaraderie 
through prosperity and adversity hetweun persons and families. No 
OM that souj^t aid or succour could be refused, even at the risk of 
grave danger. Tlie ^irit of licroic warfare in defence of land and 
culture bred the feeling: 'Life is an old garment: what does it matter 
if wc throw it off. To die well is life immortal'. The Bhkfs or ChSranas 
(bards) of Rajinitana recited old baiUds full of the heroism and 
courage, unswerving loyalty to ejoa and chieftain of the Rajput 
warriors and the purity, endurance iuid Sitcrificc of their queens. Here 
is a famous old Rajput legend oonccmiug the fidf-immolaticni of tho 
Rani of Chllof, os retold in Tod's Rajaslhan. Her husbittid having 
fallen in battk the Rani asks cine of his retmiie: 

■ "Boy, led me, cre I go, Iiuw bore himself, my lord?" 

"As a reaper of the harvst of baltki 1 followed his ^eps as Lbc 
humble gleaner of his sword. On the gory bed of honour lie spread a 
carpet of the slain; u barbarian prince his pillow, lie laid him down; 
and he sleeps ringed by his foes". 

"Yot once again, oh boy, tdl me how my lord bore himseU". 

"Oh mother, who cun tdl his deeds? He left no foe tO' dread or to 
admire him'’. 

$hn smiled lareuiel] to the hoy, and adding, "hly lurd will chide my 
delay", sprang into the dames*. 
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The CJiamnas of &tn%’ar have kept alive the memory of the eight f 

centuries of herotc deeds and lirart-raiding tragedies enduied by thc 
wairiOfS and people of Chitor, No stronghold in India has M en- ^ 

thralled the itn^inatino of Indian wairbis through the ages with its 
deeds of heroism and sacrifice as Chitor, the principal fortress of 
Kaiasthan amd’ the ctnlfe of Rajpnl resistance, from Ratan Singh t 

and his beautiful queen Padminl, who^ liesieged by Alauddtn Khilji 
and coveted by him, ted the entire gairison to the iauhar in 1397* to 
Rajas Jainutl and Fatia, the defender of Chitor against Akhar hi p 

1560. Even after the subjugation t>( Chitor, Ptatfip Sitpha guthered 
tlic survivors of the terrible niassai^ of 30,000 inluilntanta and 
'single-handed for a quarter of a century' withstood the combined [ 

dIorU of the Empire, at one time carryinf destruction into the plains, 1 

ftt another fleeing from rock to rock, feeding his femity from the 
fruits of hia native hills, and rearing the nursling heir Amar amidst I 

savage heasrs and scarcely Less savage men. a fit heir to his pmwes f 

and revenge' (Tod). 

1 

The National iroaijMSSs Arising from Rajf/tU Clannishness j 

iiflrf Feudalism 

However, the Rajputs, daiming to come of the bluest blood at f 

India, ’the OTnamenta of the race of Raghu', quickly developed a 
pride of birfh, local patriotism and parochialism which prevented [ 

the growth of any stable confcdciucy or larger union that might have ' 

successfully combated Muslim penetration and conquest. Socially 
speaking (he Rajput warriors assume a semi-divine status and i 

isolated themselves from the rest of the commimity as a liaughty and ' 

exetusivo military aristocracy; their exdttsiveness and punctUkmanros 
being aitifidiiUy fostered by the singers and hoots of retaluets by 
wfaom they were constantly surrounded, 

The df^Tsc ethnic groups, distant from one another and with 
divergent social backgroimds. could not easily develop a national 1 

outlook of the kind that characterised the Vikramaditya tradition in ' 

the Gupta struggle against foreign invadersv Smne of tire Rajput 
ehicb, such as GSdgeyadeva. KaJachuri of Chedi. Slndliurajaof MUwa. 
and Tribhiivana-malla of Kalyan, a^umed the title of Vikramatlityu ; 

or Nava-SfihasShka fnew Slhasahka), but they all proved poweriess . 

to repel the attacks of the new invaders. It ts true that ui the Hamndr 
MahakS^ya we disccin some measure of Hindu revivalism, but the 
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voice WES too f«b1e and Iiatdly spread beyond the -mouotam fat¬ 
nesses of Mewaf, Kalionalism did. rot exist at the time of the MnsUm 
invasion, in the sense that it coidd not tally ptinces and peoples as 
it did in the Gupta a^, Tlic inartwl Rajput race failed India at a 
critical mnment. Or rather Btahnumical culture failed these recent 
Sons of Kings, whose haughtiness, impetuosity and rTaim i shness , 
fanned by bards, scholars and poets alike, rendered a cottunon 
national effort difftcnlt. The older Hindu tlusrry of an emigre extend¬ 
ing from sea to sei (SsamndrakyilKa) suffered ecUfse in the prevail¬ 
ing system, made up of a bohu^ of power in a feudal hKiarchy of 
r hjwfe of tjumerons tribes and dans. Such wetb the Gurjaias, 

Cfaandelna. KaJacliuris. Pariharas. Pavratas, Solaftlds, Tobias 
and Galiarwars, who carved out independent kingdoms of ’^eir own 
and fought rlipcniically among themselves m Northern India. Tradi¬ 
tional Hindu imperialism, wliich might have cantribnted towai^ 
btdtding up a strong naticnal unity and deftmoo against Jluslim 
a^ressirKn, was checkmated by Enjput ejannishnesa and the social 
structure of Rajput fcudaltam. 


The Higiiity of Caste and Purdah 

The pride and cxclusivimess of the Rajput clans soon reacted upon 
Indian society as a whole. Two fennidflhie soctal defects with which 
the decline of Indian culture b asgOcialed, vb., caste stratificatta 
based on hirtli and the exclusion of wnmen ftmu the lughw pureuits 
of life, are the legacy of the raartial Rajput race. Caste rigidity in ah 
ranks of sodety was a natioaal reaction to the daims to sacred status 
and privilege put forward by the haughty and exclusive ^jput 
aristocracy, and also to the real danger of social inteitoutse with the 
li ftmiimB who eucouragcd conversion and threw open the high^t 
otters to Hindu aposUttes. Rajput racial arrogance and Muslim 
defUemenl, indeed, laid the foundations of India's caste harriera and 
food and drink taboos, as W'cU as the dsborate purdoli system ai^ the 
rigid Mclusion of women of the upper ranks, during the long period of 
the Rajput struggle against the Huslim invaders. The genesis of early 
marriage for both boys and girls, the practice of sail m- a widow's 
sdf-immobtinn on the death of her hushand, and the general coufine- 
ment of woinen to the sphere of their homes have to be understood m 
the light of the crystalH^ioii of the Rajput inilitary ^lite and^lhe real 
dangers of mass conversian and lilusiim social conquest in Northern 
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India, Tlip lair and accomplished Padmini. Rfipamatl and Padmivafi 
arc ahinin^ exteptuins tn an agctliat witnessed a sharp decline in the 
^ucation and atatua of women, associated wiUli the genera] sense of 
insorunty cansed by Muslim fl gg w^qnn, 

The iraditiona] organic ordering of society according to the four 
vsoDas, which was defied tn the Gupti age by the MahabhSiata as 
well as by ihe Snqiiis of Y&jfiavalkya and Mann, completely broke 
down in the middle ag«. This n-as due in the first place to the free 
racial mingling with barbarian hordes that began in the second 
century- A.t>. and became pronoimced fmm the sixlb to the eleventh, 
nnd Secondly, to the crystallisation of the resnltlng mixed stocks into 
the numerous niliiig dans of Itijputs, whose exaggerated fT.dinm to 
dtvme status the Br^unapas could not counteract by mere refcfcnoc 
to the Bharma S^ras. 


The Degradation of Btdh$n4ini!ittt and Buddhism 

In ArySi-arta decadence was dearly marked in the late middtE 
age*. TheBraiimapasnsan nntocame into disrepute. The sturdy, con- 
lemplaave r^on of the Gupta epoch gSTe place in the middle ages 
toMt-hand T^trikism, with its serumalbni, magic and human offer¬ 
ings. gracsotndy described in Bha%*abhQti‘s Milntin^dliava fabottl 
A-ff- and Somadeva's Kathisaritsagara fjLjj, lofis-toSih 
K^eruEindra s Kalivilfisa. {eleventh century) and Somadeva's VdSla. 
pi^cha-%-t^alilm w fnll of seRsation-mongeriTig, stjpcmtithm and 
ti-Kkoy-. IJcgmded Brihnmntsm and Buddhism as well as KSvya and 
folk-tale combined their reaoimce* to engender among the entire 
popnlation the craving for marvnls, awe and exdtement rather than 
common sense; for irrationalism and inunediacy rather than the 
imwnt practice of sdf-discfpllna and ttie search for the Absolute and 
tlw Umvctsal that were once widespread. At Kannu j or Maliodaya it- 
thecoirt poet. Raiatekharsi. in his Katpammaftfari, belonging to 
ac ^ of the ninth century and written wholly in Prakrit, titles. 
V^c r^on Md mols-rantrika KauJachSra, Ti.emagidai, Bbair- 
avinai^ ^ his l^tn^ magic brings about a moering and snh- 
sequent union betw-een the king and the imprisoned damsel KarpOra- 
maftjari. He contempt for mantra and tiintra; his tcndicrs have 
him from the ancient tndian diadplme of knowiedm; .md 
rncdiration. Magic, eiDticism and sexual mysticism are found in 
sinister cooibniatjon in many contemporary Brilmmnical and 
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Buddhist Tantro whldi huw to wbi or snbduc n wife, 

discover hiJdmi tr^asuiv and make an ennny insuie or kilt him: and 
tbese pensimted even into didactic tal^ and fabJas. 

Not only did lalvatioti, trine -and sex enter into an uniioly combin¬ 
ation In the Kaula reJigion. but the publk string festival of the Ekevi 
(Gaun or Lnkfttil], wliiclL lasted for a month and was common fr o m 
the tenth to the thitteenth cent ary, Inrcame the occasion for amorous 
dallia nc es and escapades. Like the jewetlod roof-terraces and the 
picture-galleries (chitra-bhittmive^L the pubtk gardens, wdiere 
the religious swini; festival was ccJehraled, serv^ £tsa lendiavoiis for 
lovers, who saw tlietr sweetbeorts in tlie swing before ibe image of 
the goddess, with wai'ii^ diowries raised aloft, with shoiry rows of 
banners, ihuuding-white, anrl with belLs, ascending and dcscoiding, 

Tfiere was a dcterioratkin in the whale time of social life, eapectaUy 
in the dti^ and towns. The sanctity of love, marriage and the family 
of the Gupta epodi was superseded by ooarsenesA, infidelity and 
sensualism, stemming from the baiharians' code of life. This is re¬ 
flected in such Sanskrit lv&\'yas as DSmodaragupta's Kuttaxuitiatoip, 
or Advice of a fletaiia (ninth century), and K^mendm's Samaya- 
marrika, or Mother by (Convention (eleventh century), whicli deal 
with tlic adventures of prostitutes and are frankly pornographic, 
based on meticuloua study of tlw KamMutrn. Similarly, tbe widely 
popular Suka-saplati, or Seventy Tales of the Parrot, full of the 
cunning and deception practisiNl by uncliaste women on their 
credulous husbands, though amusing, throw light upon the general 
laxity of the age and the dissoltttJcm of family loyalties. 


The Rajput Lack of Unify and Strategy 

The aristocratic orders that took upon themselves tbe raspimsibility 
of dehting the Turku-Afghans not only tsolated themselves from the 
p1 the eotnitimnity through their overweenmg pride but also 
fought bitterly amongst eaidi other. In India of the thirteenth centniy 
Bbfmjideva of Fafana, Ppthvrruja of Ajmer and Jaynchamlia of 
fvamukuj (ought theMushminvadersepaiately for some time. But they 
did not act in concert when, he returned with doubled force and fury, 
Ibe imperial tradhion at Kannauj (a.d. 520-12110} bad languished by 
this time. There were separate fod of de&nce—Gujoial, Marwar, 
Sapidohtk^ or Bledapeta—but tbe didcrent Rajput among 
whom the country was parcelled up effered no ^legiancc to each 
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Other: and the Rajput's belt of onity was aggravatetl hy the dis- 
inie^ation of royal houses thnaugh poh’gaiuy and the institutton of 
ieudahsm. The aimits of the Tuiko'Afghan inv'nders on iht* othfu 
hand. largrly oi roving atlventums stirred hy the lure of 

booty, knew that in their case defeat would trtean couipleie ext ertnin- 
ation: they fought with n dcterminalkm and desperation bom of the 
risks of plundering expeditions and campaigns la an unfamiliar and 
host lie coimtiy. The cosy rout of the Rajputs by Miiaiun amiiis in the 
open terrain was also largely due to (he o 1 d-fashjoii<d Hindu strategy, 
based on ancient texts, the lack ol tnuning of both inlaiitry and 
caivjJry. and the impotence of the war elephants m face «rf the fast- 
tuaxineuvring. well-trained Turko-Afghan cavalry, India bad no well- 
bred horses, or mules: for these die hud to depend upon .Asov, Ambia 
and Ptrain. Besides, the Turko-Afghans were skilled in archerj-. 
against whicli Rajput swordsmanship could be of little avail except in 
hand-to-hand combats. Hie Muslini's mobile hordes uf mounted 
archers resortni not only to shock tactics but also to unscrupulous 
stiatcgems. including even the dehlenient of the Hindu armies' 
sources ol water; a ruw calculatal to produce widespread rUsmay and 
depression in all tanks. They worked on liie prindple that all i.s fair in 
Vi-ar; while the Hindu princes on tile wlvole carried their cmJe nf 
chivalry to e.xtrenu's. ubhorrerl military tricks or devices, atid smu^ 
times even dbebmed (o follfi'W up the strategic consequences of haid- 
won victories. One of the tragoflics of medieval Indian hisi ory ts that 
Ppthviraja unaccountably faded to reap the full advantage of his 
decisive victory over Shahobtiddin at ihc first battle of Tarain fiiQi). 
Sbaiiabuddin's armies retreated witliout haste or difgcitity to Afghair. 
istan, whence they returned with tnudi larger numbers to defeat and 
kill their fontier victor in the second battle ol Taioin 
Tiie Aluslitti warriors not only showed a complete alistmce of 
chivalry, to the point of bmtoljty, hut they were fiitd with a seat for 
'the holy jehad' and fought fanatically and ndeiilkssly. gisiug quarter 
to nobody, not wet) women and cbildreti. The common people, seeing 
their cities and temples sacked, [ilundercd and dcsectated and tlieir 
heroic chiefs and leaders redticod to despair and moss suicide to a man 
and woman were completely demoralised; nor was the Hindu social 
structure such aes to enlist thdr co-nperatton for a stubborn. prolonged 
resistarwe. Not since the sliocking experience of the HGmt avalatudte 
biifl the martial classes of Hindustaa encountered such on un¬ 
scrupulous, periidious and pitflesi foe. The Hindu w-aniors poured 
out their blo^ like water but could nut stem the advance of an enemy 
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wh^ violflied every esnon ot war. The tragic destiny of the Hindu 
warrior oi the Middle Age* has clidted the leding comment erf Babar; 
'Jhe Tiger’, the rtmiantie and illustrious coitciueior of Hindustan, that 
the people 'knew how to flie but did not know how to fight'. 


LjV^jiiy Activity in the Indepeftdeni Kingdoms 

Yet the outstanding feature of the Tiuko-Afghan penetration was 
that it consisted of a aeries of successful sporadic adventmes and 
enteipristt by individual Turko-Alghan chieftains rather than direct 
comiiKSt by the central authority of the Delhi Sultanate; though the 
latter look full advantage of the former's fonarical zeal and initiative. 
In fact the control the Delhi Sultanate cxcrciaed over the outlying 
regions was duhious from the very beginning- Thus the t^epcadent 
kingdoms of Hajputana, Gujarat. Malwa and, above all, Vijayanagara 
experienced from decade to dec ad e outlwists of literary, cultural and 
religious ojctlvity. Smaller Hindu states, such as KaliA|ara in Bun* 
(lelkhand and MiiiiUa in Bihar, also partidpated in the Hindu 
cultural revival as scholars and poets took refuge there. In Kajpntana 
the famtnis Hammiia-vijaya extolled the gjory of Hammir l^va of 
Ranlhambhor in terms of glowing patriotiam. For the Rajput bards 
had soon begun to compose ballails c^olling the heroic deeds of their 
patrons in Hindi; thus filling the commim people with martial ardour. 
The vernncular Utemture was, bom in the crucible of bitter struggle 
for land and culture against Tnrko-Alghan aggression. 

The most celebiated of the Rajput bards was Chanda Baradfii, who 
WTtJtft the Ppthvii^ja Rnso, which cannuemorates the heroism of 
Pritbvu^ja Clinhimiana of Delhi and Ajmer, one of the most wura* 
genus and chivalrous of the Rajput heroes, a charming, romantic and 
colourful figuro in Indian bbiory. Hero is Qianda*» f^ous descrip¬ 
tion of the meeting of the fair Padmavatl and Ppthvifaja, who 
canirfi her oS as his bride: 

'KtUing a golden tray with pe^b. 

Lighting a lamp and waving it rmmd. 

With her conJtdant at her side, boldly the maiden 
Set forth, as Rukmitd to meet Muriri. 

Worshipping Gauti, revering 
Grcumamhulattng and tonchiug feet. 

Then,'on seeing Ptiibvirftja, 
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Sh£ smiled basbfidiyf hiding her face in shame, 

Seutng her hand and setting her on horse, 

Hie kmg. the Lord of DeUii, took her away. 

The rumniir spread that mitaiiie the dty 
Tliey were carrying off Pndmhvatl by force. 

Drums wiine brateu; horses and ekpliants saddled; 

They ran, armed, in all directioos. 

"Sdaef Scjael’* shonted every waniar. 

Rage possessed the heroes and their king; 

On the held fell heads and headless trunks of the foe; 

The foe fell on the field of battle. 

Turning his bee towards Delhi. 

Prithvnfija deported, having wtm the battle; 

And all the chiefs rejoiced.' 

A contempmary of bis, Jagatikyaka., composed the Albakhanda, in 
which he desertbed the hennan and love of Alhi and Ddala of 
Mahold; and anolhtsr poet was SSiafigadlmni, who in his tiivo works, 
Hammlra RJw and Hammira Kavya, takes up the theme of the 
valorous deeds of Rkyn Hammira of Ranthambhor. 

Rajpntarui also become important for its cultivatian of Sanskrit 
literature. An important drama, Hammim-mada-^matdam. vma 
written by Jayn Siipha Sort (a.i>, t3I^T429), Tlic warrior prince 
Kumbbi of Mewar was himself a jtoet; he wrote a treatise oa music 
cnUtlcd SafigitarSja and a commentary on jayadeva'a Gita-govinda. 
The latter was composed at the court of Lakftiianasena ol Bengal, 
the court that was aduined by five jewels—the poets Javadeva, 
UmSpatidbam, Dhol. Charatt^ and Govardhatm. Of these jayodevn 
was, of course, tlie most celebrated, being generally regard as the 
last great poet of Sanskrit literature. 


The Pa/iciian of Symbolism and Tahnique in the G^agmdnda 

Kts Gftagovinda Kflvyarp. composed at the end of the twelfth 
century Is a nnique and remarkably nr^nal piece of poetry in the 
world's literature. It combFtucs dements of l^tkal drama, melody, 
fotk'pogeant and dance, and has a marvellously senrtttve and 
complex structure, adapting song and speech, narratitle and descrip¬ 
tion to an unfolding psychological situation thgt symbolises the 
maturing of r^igious sentimenla in the human soul. For in the 
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G!t»gimndn tht linman passions of longing and hope, disappoint- 
ment and ongnish of R^dha and the cowlit^nl mnidtfns caimot be 
distinguished from the sentiments of mystical dcs'otion and ecstasy 
tiiat are the poem's supreme m^s«ige> jnyadfTfu's choice of wotds is 
superb; meanii^i and sound are in complete harmony with one 
another and uitli tlte mood expressed and consolidated, as the 
moving diiima of love vreaves the strands of spiritual emodoa ialo a 
most subtle mid beautiful fabric, comparable with the finisbed 
tsiihroidery of the contemporary Bengal textiles or with the delicately 
carved white marble decoralian of the temples at Mount Abu. Yet 
there is no straming of language and metaphor in what is a poptilar 
meant to he enarted in the tetnides and at festivals. According 
to Rcith, 'Jayadeva’s work is a masterpiece, and it surpasses in its 
completeness of eficct any other Indian poem. It has.aU the perfection 
of the miniature word-pictures which are so ooinmon in Sanskrit 
poetry, wHh the beauty which arises as Aristotle asserts bom 
magnitude and arrangiunent’. 

The Gltagovinda is one of the most popular texts in tndm. Within a 
century of being written one of Us verses was quoted in an inscription 
at AnhiiwSrapattana in Gujarat, There was Ktnnbha's cennmentary 
on it in the fifteenth century, and in tlte South, VallabhSehaiya 
mentioned it as one of the mcesl authoritative texts. Then it became 
the vade-mecum of the Qialtanya-Vai^nava in Bengal. Concicrning 
the poet's devotion to Kp^na we have seveiBl legends, recorded in 
KabhadSsa's BhaktamaJa. SiilLiIe the Gla^orinda has been imitated 
exten^vely in Sanskrit and its exquisite, fauiiless Ij’rics are set to 
music and widely sung now. Us spirit and temper were pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the cmerpng vrrnacubr literature. The 
following extract from it, in which JR^hPi is invited by her com¬ 
panion to abandon her shyness and enter the bower where the Lord 
awaits her, symbolises the approach of the human «jul to the divinity: 

‘Into his playground 'neath the lovely thicket, come, O RSdhi, to 
Midhava, thy face alt smiling with tfas eagerness of love. Into his 
grox'c, w'iiti }ipung aioka shoots for thy couch, come, O R^lbl, to 
MSdhavn; play with him, as ihy necklet quivers on the cups of thy 
bosom. In thm bright home wtdu^ of many a flower, come, 0 R^dhS, 
to Madhava: play with him, llinu whose body is ttndvr os a flower.' 

Id another passage hcnnt>' is des^bed; TIis black body 

sandal-bcdecbjcd^ dad in yellow, and bcgurlanded, with his eairings 
dancing on his cheeks as he disports himsdf. smiling ever, Hari here 
amidst the band of loving maidens makes mciry in the mnnment of 
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ihcir gomes. One of the maidens clasps Hari fasi to her ihiobbnig 
tiearl, and sings in the high Pancjiama key. Yet anotber stanifa lost in 
dreams of Madhusudana's lotos face, whose pb^dul glances have 
cauglit and won her heart for its own/ 


The Luxuriance and Lyricism of Rajpui Arci$itecturc 

The Gitagovinda K&^7a in its perfection of technique is to San¬ 
skrit poetry what the temples of Dilas^ara, Klmjtiriiho, Udayapura, 
Bbnvaneivara and KrnianiJca are to Indian ondutecttire. The ftajfnits 
were great builders as well as wairiars. The tnagnificent forts of 
Ctutor, Kanthambhor, Jodhpur, Mandu, Gwalior, Chanderi. Datia 
and Orchha are remarkable strongholds of berdic resistance as well as 
elegant works of art. Among Hie oittstanding examples of dvQ. 
architecture are the palaces at Amber, Udayapur, Jodhpur and 
Gwalior, where hidsid^ and lakes have been utilised with stipeib 
architectural and engineering skiU for the parposes of both defence 
and decorative grandeitr. The Amber jKdace has been chatacterised as 
a ‘rose-red dty half as old os time*. The limperor Baber, speaking of 
the Rajput castles, observed^ They are ^tigatarly beantifuJ . , . the 
domes are covered with plates of coppcr-gilt. The outer surface of the 
wail is inlaid with grees-poiittcd tihs. All around they have inliiid the 
walls with figuies of plantain trees made of painted tiles'. Many 
artificial takes, reservoirs, bathing-ghats and chhatris (tomfH) were 
also constructed by the Rajpnt rulers, with commendable ^kill in 
engineering and ar^tcctiirv, both of which are stfll living traditions 
in Rajput ana. 

The glamour of Rajput culture is enshrined most nobly, however, 
in Hindu. Buddhist and Jain temple architecture, from Gujarat to 
Orissa and fnsin the Central Ihovinocs lo the Punjab tiim&laj'os,. 
Here and there frescoes are still pteserved on the ceilings of same of 
the temples, while the sculptures at Mahohd. Khajur 9 ho, Cdayapura, 
Bhuvone^vara and Kop^nUca reveal a suavity, grace and mechanicaJ 
perfection unparalleled in Indian art. Uany :irt critics and historiam 
consider the Kandariya-Mah^eva. temple at Kbajurilho, Uu? lifl- 
garlja temple at Bhuii'anc^ara, thi- temple at Kotioraka an d the 
Tdl-kt-mandira at Gwalior to be the hnest aebtovementa of Indian 
temple architecture. The Kllahapt ha or Urkye^vnra. temple at Udayn- 
putn. Gwalior, built by Udayldltyn Faiamiia between 105$ and 
xo8<i isn less famousmi^ievaJ temple, hut one Hint certainly deserves 
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greater attcntiuii from art historians: for It is one of the lordliest in 
India. With its entranco pavilions arnl subsidiaTVits ssscitthlv 
hall and sanctits sanctonun with a steeplo, all esquratdy oonolated 
with MW snoilisr, it is a ndigious lyric in stone, a cut tltiunond of 
artistry in humontol, vertical and circular lines, plazi^ and votumts, 
oomprising a sort of curvilinear pyramid which blends poise and 
anblimity. Kefuiemein is added by the narrow (bt bands that run 
ironi iht base to the summit of the tempk and by the successian of 
miidature rerpilicas of the main tower that rise tier upon tier on alt 
sidfrs of the piincipaJ shrines, annbiiiiiig to create an illusion of 
Quicker and higher ascent. From a distance the u^mpte looks like 
Siva himself wearing his goigcoiis and gig antir. licad-drass. The 
logica] coherence and rigour of the temple |d!*u are ootnbined with an 
incredible pitdiiSKUi of sculpture anrf ornaznentiition on the surface 
and on milingii, pillars, walls and roofs. 

The templs at Kiiajuxaho in Bundelkhand, which were btttU by 
the Chandela Rajputs between A.t>. $30and 1050, are also some of thie 
finest in India, ^ete b here, as at Bhuvane^vora, Kooaroka snd 
Udayapum, a synthesb of archttectmul designs that con be found in 
scoredy any other age or region in India. The medieval Indian temple 
oompnses a unified, lucid structural pattern, its dilferein parts, 
aidhamand^pa, mahd^pA, antaials, and garhhagiiha nttegratuigmto 
a superb arciiitectui^ whole. Like Uiat of the Gothic dmrrdi, its 
superstractura leads the eye apwards tf uough gradua ted rises and falls 
to ever higher Jt-vds, The impression of ^ring b stressed by dusters 
o| dmiiar trun^ts (jJkhaias or Snhgas) round the centml tower. Cbdr 
watcr-})0t3 (kala^} punctuating the asomding curves. From a 
dbtairce the temple looks like the Kaila^ mountain with its many 
flanking peaks (ipfigasl or again, like Sva himself wiaring bis 
jatfiniukofn, 

Jifedieval temple architecture is alwajis tenderly lyricaJ and lavbhiy 
adorned with sculptured figures and Qtaal ch.'corationa, expressing 
the cent rat idea of Indian worship —the immanence of the ddly in all 
fonns and appearances, animal, human artd odcstlal, beautiful and 
biaam', vnluptonuA and dreadful. L>Ticisin and a scnsnmis tovc of 
nature, recalling featuns of the Gupta Renaissance, as wdl as delicacy 
and magmftcence duuacterisc the vast munber o| tcmj-ilcs that blo^ 
somed forth in the period of Rajpur resurgence in the plains of 
Rajpotana, Mahra, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Kutch from the eighth 
to the thirteenth century. The munifioence of kirtgs. merchants and 
nobles and the religious zeal of urtisons and craft snuui fiowed for well> 
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nigti six c« 3 itiirics mto tlie making of ttiesc tcmpies, most of ^vhidi 
are now in mins, owing Jo thst ravages of lime and Muslim vandalism. 
It was in fact Uto oonstant threat of raid and destruction hy Muslim 
invaders tiul promoled the ardent dev'otianalisn) which tindcrlay 
the extreme luxuriance and exhuberance of carving. The extras- 
ordinaiy ndbness and proUficness of emheUisiitiMnii. tire outcome of 
both pict)' and a sense of beauty, combhii^ to create some of the 
architectural and sculptural man'eh ol the world. 


Major Types of Scuiphtrt 

Late medieval figure sculpture may bo divided into four major 
types. First, we frequenlly cyjme acrea* the figure of the Surasundari. 
Xajika or Apsarar—the dancer at India's ecturi. TinUika meta- 
phyaics and myth gave a new si-nae of form to Indian iciilptUTe for 
more than half a millcnmum. from the eighth to the thirteenib 
centuries. The Chandida, PSk-Sena imd KaliAgan schools of snilptuie 
in panicular were characterised by a certain startling dyuamism. 
nattiralism and immanent sense of life, which arose ftrom t!ie con* 
ception d the Deity as Form and Beauty in the Universe (Saiti). 
The Xayika of the eartlt or the Apsar& of heaven, unjittached to hoinv 
and family, symbolises in tndiait culture the blandishment and lovc- 
liness nf woman; and medkvaJ sculptora, expressing man s eternal 
dcllgnt in feminine beauty, lov-ntd to depict her ^dieasly, in all her 
voluptuous pdses. Bom of the nafve naturaltsni of the Indko soil, 
fertilised by TSntrika myth, she !ia(i as important 4 place in Indian 
art as Venus and Prima Vara ih European art. Radiant with sensuous 
chi^, th(a* lovely wwnen of the gwii were depicted in seductive 
attitudes derived from no human models, as well as in Bclf-rmtiscend- 
enoe and aJoofticss fium the world in the coDtempbtion of their own 
bcaitly, rdlectcd in rainurs in ibtdr hands, which is the spoTt and 
delight of the Absolute. U is also striking that imvaidness is ofitn 
emphasised by a ciunpTcte omissicrn of the eyo-baJb, These odestiat 
maidens are to be found in every niche, <m every pillar, and all round 
the walls of the temples. Such repelilitai ttscU'indicatis joy and an 
exuberant feeling of the inimanentX! of lire dcily. For what is the 
Suiasundari or Xiyika except the undefined human spirit, akin in its 
cssenoa aud mov’cnreut to the Uivino? 

.SMondly, we see evcrywlrere erotic couples carved u*ith remarkable 
precision, delicacy acd p^iduiJc^ica] suggestiveness, especially in the 
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Saivjt shriii^s. Her? rt k TantrLka contcmplaticn and ritual fitg ilUana . 
mSl 3 ) that sumotint the barriers between th$ higher and things 
«t experience and the life of the soues and ptnotitms b a manner that 
may s«ni somewhat strange to the Western mind. Nowlirie fn tlic 
history of the woridk art do we fiiut such a blend of tmpemonitlism 
and delight in the senses, of abstraction and degance, as in the 
sculptured couples of medjcval ait, which bears m its bosom the 
tnmsmutation nf the senses and the profoiutd awareness of life tn its 
full comprehensiveness and intensity Bchievcd by Tcintrika myth 
and religion. The mithunas, or couples b erotic embrace, symbolise 
the metaphysica! truth of L'ntty in Duality, the insepambkness of 
Being and Becoming. Essence and Jdauifestadou. wbeh constitute 
the pdlaiity of the mascultim and femirime fumes in Nature and 
Man. 

Tliirdly, all parts of the temple except t he tottrr are covered with 
secular scenes of mihtaiy pmcesaniis, pageants, festivals, sport and 
war, dandng. drinkbg and luxurious court life, tcfiecting the pomp 
and delirium of the times, whim war was a oatarai condition and 
peace a hectic preparatton for battle. 

Finally, medie^u] temples contain some of the finest binges of 
€iva KatarSja b the posture of tlie Tindava dance. The eatliest 
Natabja representations bdong to the sucth and seventh centuries 
A,i>. and are to he found at B^d^nl, Aihole and EUora. llic worship of 
Natarujaax a special cult was once widespread ihreughiiiil India and 
led to the constmntkin of magnificent images, with variants in the 
different regions based on differences tit the dhy^na mantras. Tlirre bt 
a splendid image of Siva Nafaraja at Uj Iwn nf the Gightb-nmth 
century and nnother in the Nthikajitha UthLyeSvafn temple 

(eleventh ceatiny') at the centre of the medallion on its mam spire. 
The latter is supported on each side by dandng images cl the goddess 
RSil or Yogbi and flybg angels, and also by the entire spiral donee* 
movement of Uiw decorations, capped by the gotfon motif. The 
horizontals of the many mbiaturc temples above the medaUion 
ac^tuatc by contrast the spreading dance-movement. The Nata- 
raja k the symbol 1,11 Gtcreat poise in movement in.the Hindu theory' 
of nature, life and mind. Over the perpetual pubation of death and 
life, joy and pain, pleasure and warfare, presides the Divine dancer, 
the st eps of whose cc^nik dance are the endless oscillations of siTtmce 
and movement, creation and destructiou. in ewry instant as in every 
jugs. Indian art from BhajS.and MimaJlapuram across the centunes 
reveals the cycle of birth and death, appearance and disappearance 
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as a vial muQim, atul the Natarija is ihr moat kgkal aa ^eell as the 
most heaatirul pnesontatinn of Me as an ever-rectiiTEiit Bcajmingj 
an ctetnal Timsion. In rnedjora] Vtshpu myth ami ait time b also 
the figure of tlwr Dancing Kiili^ oetebiating bb victory ovra' 

the dragun—a familiar thiane in temple acnlptme. 


The Symbois of Joy afid Pain in Kafpui Scuiptur^ 

The interplay of tife and deaths joj' and pain, in Rajput culture 
found harmonious expressian in these ojmnk dance images, of 3ivti, 
Kan nr Chamunda. Kfiffm and Gai;tcia, ivbo dance etcmaJly. not 
merely In the lempka but aLso in the harsh and relent less forces of 
nature, which were more apparent in an epoch of despemte struggle, 
defeat and dUastei. Medieral sculpture eaepTESaed in these inciges 
Tndin s acceptance, m the maiutcr of Nict^schu, of universaJ joy, j^in 
and force* U Siva Nafaraja embodies the rn£taph\‘sjcaJ notion uf 
untvenal thythm and exaltation in nature and human lifi» Iq an 
ii^ge of terrible super-human joy and beauty, the dancing Krifpa 
vdth hb fiuU is ft Jl of human diarm and tendemess. though expn^ 
iive of the same c^mic movemetit* These two tnotib lepresetii the 
couflictjitg altitudes to Lie, gentle and harsJi, diivsdrous and brutal, 
that W4!re bo strangely fused in Rajput behaviour, and that made up 
tiic stnm^ of the complex Rajput pemonaiity, Tlie complementary 
OT baJandng roles of ailectioa and .iiggiie®ion. generosity and callous¬ 
ness were bom of the contrast between the spirttuai quietism and the 
martial ardour that constituted the disdplihe of Rajput Bociety, 

Perhaps stmeess in arms and triumph over an implacable, un- 
BCTupdous foe would have developed the gentler and warmer aide 
of Rajptit cnlture. Its grim and sombw aspects arc ilTusl rated by the 
ItmrWo rite of mass suicide or jauhar (jatu gpha of Uw Hald1>* 
hirato. in which the PSrjdavas were sought to be faurut en wasw), which 
symbolises and celebriifis the i-icloiy of the Rajpiil soul over death 
and dishonour. The notable iustancu of jauhar in Rajput history 
are the sdf-imiBolatititi of Jayajala of Udabandha when defeated by 
Mahmud of tihaxni; of Hanmiir Dc%’a of Ranthambbur, who was 
defeated by /Vbiiddin Khilji;of Rana Ratan Singh's queen, Padminh 
of Chitor- of the Raja of Kapilu, defeated by Midiammad Tughlaq- 
of Bhayya Puran Mai and Jfedini Raj of Chandcri, defeated by Slw 
Shah and Babur raspectively; of the commern people of Delhi during 
the massacre of Timur and of the besieged garrison of Chilor at the 
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time ol Akbair's sub} option and cruel massacre. Ttsd ^ves the 
Cdllou^' description of the 'terrible rite’ at Chitor: 

'The funenJ pyre was Uglitt^ within "the great subtemnean 
rctrent", in chambers impervious to the light of day, and ihr 
fenders of Chitor beheld in procession the queens, their onn wives 
and daughters to the number of several t housands. The (air Fadimnl 
cktsed the tiiromg. Tliey were conveyed to the cavern, and the oparing 
closed upon them, tea^dng thciD to find senirity from dishonour in 
the devouring element*. 

The collective suicide, which elicited the profound adiniration even 
of Muslims, from AI-Bhtmi downwards, was largely a roactiim against 
the bruiality and absence of chivalry or even fairn^s on the port of 
the Muslim invadeis, who prusecuted the jehads fantitUmlly and 
r rii'fitlowly , and from whom nr,» quarter could be expected, 

llic virile and brave Rajput race reacted against misfortune and 
coLunHy witli tnfuute toil, fortitude and piety; find these ore re- 
fiected and symbolised by tlie architectnral and sculptural extiav- 
agonce of the period, rooted in its overwnmght emotional Ufe. The 
ports of Gujarat, such as Cambay and Surat, w'hkh were on the cross* 
roads of medieval sea-borne conuncroe betwoon the OrieoUl and 
Occidental worlds, acoiumilated vast wealth and made tnagnificence 
possible; wiiile in many cities artisans and craltsmen of aU sorts 
parrid|>at:cd in the comaumitl enterprise of temple building, as In 
medieval Gothic Catliednd building in Europe. The patient chisel of 
the mosoii and carver, at the behest of the primordial emotions of 
anxiety, [tain and supphcatloi] of the mosses, (noduceil veritable 
fbesims of fretted marble and carved stone, surpassing anything 
ehewlicre in their minute, olaboraic and pioIiJic ornanientaiitin of 
oeilings, pillars, doonvaj's. [lands and nichs, and their repetition of 
radiant fairy forms in tuanifold puses and moofls in Gujarat, SoulhcnL 
Rajputsma, ilundelkliand and Orissa. The cri^, ib*" anrl trans* 
lucent treatment of the marble at Mount Abu. tlic priudplc ol 
tmilttplidty and ornamentation fralher than severity and simplicity) 
in arrcliitectunii d^ign ni Bundelkbartd and Orissa, and the drs- 
sdutiun of decorative work, including chaltyii arches enclosing heads 
and tnakaras m arabesque, in muncnius M^garo shrines in the nurth, 
testify alike to profound intensity and poignancy. Whether at 
KhajurSho or Bhavarie^vora, at Kunlroka err Udayapura, or at 
Diiavtiri (DevolavfidS} and AnhtllavUdnf the I&vishness is beauty, tlie 
sheer profuston is adornment, in architectural and sailpturaJ tteot* 
ment, symbolic of the sjilendmir and piety of the Rajput court, and 
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expresaivir «f the higfa-stnmg emotionA of the Rajput people, for 
whom insecurik}' wag as much a permanent state as devatianal self- 
abanduD before Siva, Kri$Q:a and Dui]^ a famthar expeiknoe. 


Thf Fairy City of tin Sacred Mountain 

The exttbeiance, htiesse and piety of Rajput cultute have left thdr 
fndeUble stamp on 9Qch tnediiival citiesas Ja>^apuni^ Dilav^ifi, Dabhof, 
Jhinjub^, Gimar and Satrofijayn. Some of these arc little kaowit. 
The foUowing description of Sattutljaya by Forbes, the well-known 
historian of Gujarat, thown how the upsurge of poignant euurtions in 
the Rajput race, whose way of life alternated between vrarfarts arid 
entertainment by minstrels, gencalc^isrs, priests and dancing gtrla. 
has canvertetl a whole cky and hs mortal and immortal inlralritiuits 
into marble, with the incredibly dhbomte and lavish ornamentation 
and rdteration dear to the Rajput heart, 

’There is hardly a dty in India, through its l^th and breadth, 
from the river of Sind to the sacred Ganges, from Htmllaya^s diadem of 
ice peaks to the throne of hU viifpn daughter^, Rudra’s dnriined bride, 
that bus not supplied, at one lime or other, ccmtiibutions of wealth to 
the edifices whiEh crown the hill of P^kana; street after gtreot 
square after square, extend these shrines of the Jain &ith, with their 
stately endosuros. half palace, hull fortress, raised, in marble 
magnificence, upon the lovely and majestic mountain, and like the 
mansions of anotlter world far removiHi in upper air from the ordinary 
tread of mortals. In the dark recesses of each temple one image or 
mom of AdinStha, of Ajitn, or of some of the TirthaAkaras, Ls seated, 
whose alabaster features, ^vraring an expresskrti of listless repose, are 
ronilcred dimly visible by the faint light shed from sflver lamps; 
incense perfumes the air, and barefooted, with noiseless tread, upon 
the polished doors, the female votaries, glrttering in scarlet and gold, 
move round and round ro circles, chanting forth their monotonous, 
but not unmdodious, hymns, ^trunjaj'i indeed might fitly represent 
one of the fancied hills of eastern romance, the intmbitants of which 
have been instantaneously changed into mnjhtc. but which fay 
hands are ever employed upon, bunuim p^'fumis, and kjceping all 
dean and brilliant, while fay votes haunt the air in these voluptuous 
piaiaes of the Davss^ 
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CHAPTER XVtl 

THE FOURTH REFORMATION 

THi; ttHAKTl AKU fUfl: MOY£MF.fiTfl M. PRIDCEI 
fl^TWEEM HINDUriK ,4NP tit. AM 


TA^ Glory of Dravidion Culture 

AT the beginning ol this tniUenniimi, while Nottbem tatlia. w'As 
reeling itora the devastating and repeated bloivs uf tlie Turlco^Algbai] 
I invaders, the Dravidian S^tth was experiendng one of iis mod 

brilliant political and cultural renaissances. Onlj' a year before thr 
I first mvaskin of Sabuktlgm. the Chola ruler R^joiftia the Great 

{a.d, Ix^an bb rdgn at Tan|ore. Under hUn the Tamil 

empire ul the Choba reached it& peak. The Chela Empire wos the 
largest of tndta's maritime empires and indnded Ceylcm, the Nicobar 
Islandfi and part of the Malay peninsula and the Indian Archipelago. 
Raj aril ja's worthy son, H^jcndra Chola I (1012 to 1044). with the 
help of his powerful fleet, cxtcndefl tfie supremacy of the 
Empire ovm' Bengal, defeating its ruler MahlpOla I, The vast and 
TTiH g nili cent Sh'a temples of South India, buiU in the form of a square 
and encUmng a tank, arose in this age; and TnndJ literature, full of 
pamion and piety, spread from Corotruindal to Ceylon, Java and 
Kambuja. Pagan, Bc^bodur and Angkor Vat proclaimed from the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries the spread of Draxidian culture to 
South-East Asia 1 as the conquest of the rich maritime possessions of 
the ^lendra Dj-nasty at Sumatra by R&jendra Chola 1 tu the 
elc^-enth ccntuiy testified to the might of the Somliem fleet. 

Dravidian culture was vigorous and unfettered, Titupdin g the 
• secutnr and the teligious. the abalract and the haical, in a happy 

synthesis. The cesmte grandeur and imperscfiatily of &va at B&diroL 
> Ellora and Elephonta underlie the spiril of Dravidian sculpture. The 

Copumms, or gateways, of the Oravidian temples, with thdr layers 
of reliefs tUustrating secular and tdigtoua scenes, embody the con* 
ception of the immanence of the deity; while within the temples in 
{ the Vimiinas, Or inmir shrines, are colossal lingnnts or vast Tedmtng 


h 
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imagM of V*i;iiu lyiiig aale^p in the cosmic w^Ltcns—^ynihola of 
God's tTnmceiideiice. Ttierc mo also the superb ^iva of 

which the biotixe imsterpeces date from the palmp da3n ol the 
Qiota Empire:. A arwl tender cun^t of human-cum-divine 

cmulimts, steouning from the Alvars, the itinenmt mmistTcla gf 
Bhakti who stvept through Sooth India from the seventh to the 
ninth centuries, also went ioto the making of many pleasing Siva and 
K|i$na images, such as Siva itic lute-holder, the protector of art and 
lettpes and K3li)*a K^^na dancing the serpent dance. 


Thf ContributioH of tht Alvttt Riligion 

The Alvars weni the real harbingers of the Ramanuja-R^mlnanda 
imdit ion^ thniuglj their stressiiig of divine grace and man's bhakti, or 
ardent devotimi. as the great way of delivemnce. The most celebrated 
of them was Nammalvar, the author of tiie Thuvnuttasi, which is 
full of bunting possitin for the DKw. 

'Tbo Alvars did not tnervly stand for an ardent, sincere religion; 
they also chulleiigcd Bt^manisiD. priesthood and caste gradation. 
Against the latter Kapila put forward the foilowiog argument: ‘In 
the vaiious lands of the Onyas, Mleclichha^, Hunas, Sinhalese, the 
slcndcr-waisted Jonakas, Yavanas and Chinese there am no Brah¬ 
mans: hut ye halt set up hi this lami tt four-fold division, as if U were 
an order distinguished in primal nature. By conduct are high and tow 
degrees distinguiahed. Tlie bull and the buSalo are unlike of kind* 
have male and female of these two dosses ever been seen to unite one 
with one another and breed ofispring? But 5^0 men, who are by birth 
all of the some Idnd, do ye not see that if male and fcrmale of the 
orders which ye prociaim to be different onite one with one another, 
offspring 13 bom from the ■nnion? Are not the sons of a. Pufai woman 
united with aBmhmin likewise Brahmins?' In thdr hymns the AJvacs 
conthmally stressed the universal applicability of Divine grace to all 
creatures or jivas, regardless of iheir birth and station in lift. Divime 
composskm, or day%. and man's sdf-surrvndtr, or prapatti, were 
lioked together in the Alvar religion of universal lodcmption, which 
later became the essence of the BU^gavata Dbama. 

God's condtseettsiem to tlie tow-h^ has seldom been to elegantly 
and powerfully expnased as in the following hymn of the Alvar Periyar 

TIiou did'st not call him dull, or foe to life. 

Or low of caste, but pitiest him; 
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On him thy ktndly gnice didst pcur, and say: 

‘She Tirith the fihy deer's ntodest glance 
Thy feiend is—and tny brothiir, thiitci*; and when 
He would not stay behind, for Joy. 

TImhi art my feiimd, stay heref* thou saidst: sueh words 
So fit my heart that I have found 
Thy feet, thon with the colour of «Jtie seas. 

Lord of SrtniAgam with its beauteons trees. 

Thoa did'st not spurn the great son of the Wind 
As ape, and of (mother race. 

But. so dial love and longing greater grew 
Than ocean, thou di<kt Love, and say, 

"rhere cannot be a recompense for ad 
That thou hast done for me; I will 
Embrace thee, thou of faulilem truth!' That such 
A shining boon to me may come, 

Loagtug. the refuge of thy feet I seise. 

Lord of $rfraflgun with its beantecntB trees* 

When gatkering lotus in a beauteous pod 
By groves of fragrant flowers girt. 

The elephant by mighty crocodile 
Was seined, so that its end was nigh: 

He thought upon the shelter of thy feet * *. 

Knonving the mighty wrath thou hadst. 

Such that the life of that heart, cmeVmouthed, 

Was shaken, 1 . too. come to thco;_ 

Thy slave, the refuge of Thy feet I seize. 

Lord of drfraflgam with its beauteous trees. 

Whfsi came a poison-dropping, angry snake 
To thee for refuge terror-struck, 

TlitKi did'st become its refuge, and didst give 
It for proteetkm to the bird, 

Thy beauteous olawj! Knowing this grace thou show'dsl, 

J* feaiing Yama’s roessengera, 

So har^ of speech, and thy crudites which they. 

Fierce ones, will do, have come to theet 
Thy stave, the refuge of Thy feet l.seize. 

Lord oi StiraAgam with its beauteous trees. 

(Transtated by Hooper) 
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The Srimafibhiguvatuiii. which was probably composed between 
A.i>, 900-1000 at KafichT, the laniDus South TrifUnn seal of feanimg, 
had a profound influetioG on the Bhakti movement thmu^hout tJie 
length and breadth of India; its total influence indeed has jmobabty 
botn greater that of the Bliagavad^ta. The MahS-hhagavata. as 
it was called in the middle ages, developed the Alvar tradition and 
stressed the inscrutable, tnnscendental nature of Cod. In the flE3t 
doade of this rotUeimiitin, when Itfahmud of Ghazni wits beginning 
hts expedttiotu of plunder and desimotion, shaking the very found¬ 
ations of social and spiritnal life in the Norlb, the age of the saints and 
mystics was ending in South India and that of tiw teachers and 
ptulooopheis was commencing. The last of the mystics was Nnin- 
malvar. whose disciple, Natha ?»fimi, made in a.d, lotw the famous 
collection of hymns fPrabamlhas) that are still recited in the major 
temples of Sonth tndiiL 

XStha Muni's grandson. YSitiurtachSrya, was also his spiritual 
graodsun and the precureor of Ramanuja. Valfpeva and ^rva 
theology lost at this time their sharp edges of diifetence in the asser¬ 
tion of the ^nnJty of the godhead and in the ardent ndoration of a 
pcr^nal deity. Buddhism and Jainism were rapidly dcclinijig. Tlic 
feeling i^inst formalbm and the caste sj’stem was waxuig stron^r. 
On the inteUectnal side, the protst against the pure ccremmualffim 
of the Pilrva Mimlip^ was gainhig siPcngtJi, and SafikarilchSri'a’s 
doctrine of Mayii relaxed its hold. 


The Moral Earnesine^ and De^'OtioHolism of Rammuja 

It y'As in this intellectuat clhnate that the great philosopher 

* (t037“tt3?)» who fiisl ohiiUned uisEruction in &tnkara.'B 

Kevaia-Advatta at tCShchj, expounded his wdUltnowii principles of 
Vm^iadvuha {iptalificd monism). In sovcml reaiwcts Vi^j^i^vaita 
has a greater appeal to many emuenjporarv minds than ttie unewm- 
pramisine ttuns^dcntal monism of ^nkarA, harmotuHng as it docs 
rensoti and mtuition, immanence and transcendence. Here ii is not 
knowledge but knowledge-cum-my-stical intuithm which brings .>ui 
clearly the nature of the Absolute (Biabman), and the relaticn be- 
twwji the Absolute aiu! Lhe pc^al, sdf<umdi 0 ii 5 smd self. Tljc 

self fjJva) is a mode of the AbsoJute, (a[ttaUv free, changeless and 
supreme (chit), and cqunlly rntangkd in the chains of karma and In 
rebiums with grosa matter (achit), Wlien the sdf sheds its finiteness 
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and mutability—and this U can <nily do as a fesult of intense spirttiml 
yEaming. as kit by the such as Kammali.'ar. iwhoni 

wuja adores, and as enjoined in the Vi^npuri^, on whidi he, in 
contrast to Sndkani. leans so much—it finds its leal tiomc to tbs 
Absotutc. lit iudi an adventure of the soul, treading the path of 
devotion and surrender fprapatti). God helps. l^orGod is Tcdemptive 
bovc. and pines for nnion with jit'a. Thus the limited and ignorant self 
rises into its essential infinitude and aijuiiscience, and Truth and 
tiooduess became realised in everj’ human act of love, ahaiiitg and 
^rvioe. 

R&mlnu|a's theory ol the transformation (Rarioama) oi Brahman 
Into tlic reality of the wxtrld, in cerntrast to Sadlcira's theory of 
itUismy manifestation, ia based an the prior teachings of Tahka* 
Dnimida, Guhadevsi, tCapaidim, and Bhanichi. The Vijiftodt^ta 
ow^ a giunt debt nl5«k to N 3 tha Muni and Alavandiir. his grandson, 
who assimilated the F 3 nchar§tra into the Alvar tradition of the 
South, If is the fair fnrit of the marriage Iwrtween ihe ancient BhSjga* 
vaiism of the North and the mystka) ecstasy ol the Alvars of the 
SoutlL Here VedlLnta cootemplnticm or dhyftnu, and devotion or 
hhakti nictge. Vasudeva is the timer self of the self, in the fomt, 
T tun thee, tliou holy Divinity, and thou ait m}%ell‘. The I^vara of 
Sadkam Vedanta, holy and pi^ccl, ia transformed from the ruler into 
the ledecmer. whose compasEinn flqip^) cancels karma. Biahmau 
assumes the dual forms of Law and fNardyuna and and is 
also Beauty (Bhuvana^simdara) and Goodness, That which is Iicyond 
incarnates himself as Love in human form, to satisfy he longing for 
union with the finite cieatnre who b hb very self (SiahlLtman). ^iilth 
reference to the assertion of the Bliagavad GitS, 'Noble are they all 
(the four orders of doers of righteousness), hut the man of knowledge 
(j ftanit j I deem my vury self', BTim^uji in hb commentary on the 
Gita oski what the nature of thb knowledge b, :uiil answers thus: 
'My vety lifu ilepcnda uii Him, If it be asked how, the mason b that: 
just as He cannot live without me, Hb llighrst Goal, I cannot live 
without Him'. Wretchtd, ioHom man, caught up to Cod by hb 
bhakti<um'ffiaaa. becomes Hb frilow-n'orltcr in aiding uiankitid to 
mgain freedom. Mankind is finally embmad m etental collective 
ecstasy and bliss. Thb b undoubtedly a mote positive demand for 
service and love than Sahkora's doctrines of transcendence and 
iilusbii (Miiy&), 
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Thi Demwraiisaiimt of 

Morality in the ^kara-Vedlnta sqfJcfs owujft to the system'^ 
inadequate allowAoce for the tinperfixiranji attd eviU of the imivwse, 
Tliese d emand not the Absolute that otatea the tmrld and man and 
abandons them to their late, tnit one wlu> wishes, impels and loves, 
Ramanuja's doctrine stresses, not the notiun of on abstract Pure 
Bemg, bul its attributes ol Goodness and Beauty to an infinite 
Degree (Sagiq,iiL Tivsia); and it rejects dahkom's dociritu: ol Mfiyft. 
which neillict gives scope for the meicj' and rcdcBinii^ lows (kfipaj of 
God (N^'araj hi this smful world, cor for tlit ardent .^'earning, ecstasy 
and joy of the mystics (bhxiktt}. From the moral vievsptiinl the con- 
ceptiou of God as the inner cotmsellor axul oensar (antarytminj, and 
the law of karma, emhodymg the Divine will and purpose, which 
cannot be set aside even in the midst of the titiiversal proc^ses of 
dcstntctioQ and cr^tiun, oonstitiite a caU to rightcuusnsss of the sell. 
Bha^ Of prap^tl b^mes in itself the fruition of a righteous and 
disciplined life, in which God fi compassion is a poriennisl support and 
io^ratinn. From tlic ndigions viewpointi God os Pure Essence b 
Sttjicrecded by a God who vouchsafes his fellowship to man as part of 
his sport and desire (Hiaj, a loving and just Lord whose supreme status 
marl can idsim and attain for ctemity. From tliesocral ^-iewpouit, the 
notion of God's inmuinencc in all good and noble human ehort', by 
wbMnsoem it may be undertaken, fosters an infinite soda] goodwill 
and tolerance that break down the various boruidaries of caste and 
sect and build up a rel%ioiisfrateroity dcdicutisl to love, service and 
sharing. In tib Sd'bhajya REmilnuja nietiifons the faHowing seven 
^dh^as as aids to the pcrfectiOEn ol man and his devotion to God: 
discTimmation (viveka), detachment (vhncika), the practice of 
meditatlou (sbhyasa), servi^ (kriyftb the amelioration af fenow- 
creainn^ (kalyitpa), optitnbm (anavnsada), and non-exaltatloa 
(onuddbar^). pms RSmtouja's Vedanta, or knowledge, of Brah¬ 
man becomes identical with ceaseless atriving and sharing. Vita- 
lldvaita is morally earnest, rctigiously stirring, and socuBv 
i^alitarian. 

Ramanuja was not only a profound philowplicr. hut also a spiritual 
leader of great courage and liberal social outiobte. Like &idlcara. he 
mode fi tour of the North, viating Banaros, Ayodhya. D\Wka, 
Jagannath and Bodatf, and had disputations with the Buddtitsrts at 
^ims and Jaganiwth. Rettmring to Srirafigam he divided Sokth 
India into sevunty-four dioceses under lay acharvas, in order to 
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piupa^^atc the Vi^i$t^vaita dtjctrin^a. Ovi'ing to pctsecotion by the 
Gida empetor lit Lad to live in the Hoysala king;dum foe aHntit 
twenty yeair?, m the cotmc of whkb Ue built seveial jn%Ation tanks, 
momstmes anti temples, mduding the temple of Xfailoote (Dak^na 
BadarikMrarna, north of Secln^patain), which Uie Fhnchnnuu were 
privileged to riiter once a ^tar to cKcr their worahtp. There is a 
txadition that fie brought the image of RSmapriya with hb 

Muslim bride to Mailoole fmmlMhi with the assbtancp of the imtond]- 
ables. All this is in keeping with his bmaihmndedness and sense of 
social justice. His btographers stress that he rose above caste and had 
non^Brahnian discipitfi, such as Pillai and UmAgaviDIdhsa. Without 
provoking social uitjrest, Va4t>avism was to some utent democra¬ 
tised in the South as a luEult of Rlnmnaja's infiuettce, through the 
study and dissemination of the Prabandlm in Tamil, the institutUm 
of temple festivals, and the permission given In nim-Brahrtmns to 
adopt the cute marks and habits of life of the Vaif^vas, and to the 
Paddiamas the right of entry to at least one temple of God. 


Th^ Fourth Gr€4tt Reformaiion Led Rdmdnattda 

Kamanuja, the leader of the philosophical movi^cQt: that stressed 
the reality of the world and the etmial sdf, as distinct frmn both the 
embodied seff and the Braluuim, was followed by his yotingur oon- 
temporary HitnbaticA (who died in about tibz), ^fadhva, (luoo—IU75), 
Lokichlii^ and Vctlilnta Dc^ihn (1268-13169}. year X500 

saw Muslim power spreading gradually to the South, with the iisuiil 
tale of plunder and tain. Malik Eafur's expedition to the Deccan, 
which ended in 130, led to the defeat nf the yMa-iTi dj-nasty of 
Deogiri and the Hoysala dynasty of Mysore, the ptunder of the 
Malabar and Coromondal coasts, the destrucuon of temples, and the 
seizure of gold, j'ewels and winncn. The plul 05 O|ihins LokachilTyu and 
Ved^ta Df^iha. themselves had to fly for their lives during Muslim 
vajidaltsm and tnassaciu. A ttioequc was built at Adam's bridge; and 
Sriradgan). where so many Vaifnava saint.s bad lived and Ramanuja 
taught, was pdioged in 1326. 

By AJ>. E2UO the whole of Inrlht had experiimccd .MusUm devasta- 
tion and outrage; but that yent witnessed in the South the birth of 
Rimfinanda {c. ia99~t4ioh who initialed in Morthcni India a 
sodo-religious movement resembling in many respects the Buddhist. 
It broke down caste barriers and religious rituaiism, admitted to 
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disdpicship pcTsons of closes and contmEmiti^ witbout distinc¬ 
tion, and cjuplofed the vemaoilais to propoxate tlie foith. We may 
also refer in this connection to the development of ^Ira'^v^ism in 
the South, foimded hy Basava, Prime Minister to a Join kin^, wlm 
renovated the Saiva cull by tnfusing into it a vigorous spirit and 
pmctical eommon sense and realism; hestressed the dignity of manual 
labour ami the vocaUuns of life, abolished caste distinctions, ami gave 
equal status to women, fiasavn founded, in. about a_d, n6o, an 
in^itutiim called Ssilnubhas'a-Maiidapa, or the House of Spiritual 
Experience. Both Im doctrines and the institution ore obviously the 
reaction of Saivism to the spread and proselytisation of Islam. But 
it was neither Basava nor h^ great elder contemporary, RSordnuja, 
but Ram^nda who hiitiared what we may call tJte Fourtli Great 
Reformation, deeper and more far'reochtng in its iniltitmcc on the life 
of the common man in India than Sankara's Thiiti Reforuialion- The 
latter touched only the fringe of the Indian popuiatmn—tfar upper 
intellectual strata, the schools of high philceopby and tlie seals of 
Sanskrit leafuing. The impulsion of the Fourth Great Reformation 
came from Lhe South to the subjugatod and distracted North. 
A eyeless Himlu prcBclything movemeui, which prodoctti some of 
Imlia's iinssi mj'stics ami devotvea from tile lowest ca-y tes . was her 
best rojoinder to fshtin, which was effecting converiKOns by coercion, 
bribery and the distributicn of Muslim food in times of famine, as 
well as by the proaclung of the lifusUm saints and divines scaltered 
throughout the length and breadth of the couniry, 

Tiru Mnlar, who flourished in the Tamil tamrl before the licginning 
of this mUlcnnium. declared that there is one caste and only one God 
Kommalvar observed that caste cannot miike one high or low; only 
the knowledge of God can eugetidw tiwl dbtUnction. Tfie Saiva tn vstic 
Pattakiriar longed for the brotherhood of the human race; 

■When shall our race be one great brothfjrfiood. 

Unbroken by the tyranny of caste. 

Which Kapib in carJy days withsto*^, 

And taught tliat men once were in times oace posr', 

A roystica! orientatton of Hindu faiths, a soda! cgsditaiiun move¬ 
ment, and the doTlopnjcnt of vernacular lilciattirm; each of these 
was associated with the teicliings ei Ramatianda and Kabir in 
Nonbem India, of NSmadeva ami hi* successons in Maharfistro. and 
of OiaitiuiiTi and hisdlsdplcs in Easteni India. To these movements 
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Nlitak and his aucoessoTs added in the Funj&li fwlilical jntGfrratjoai, 
■ he weldim; toother of the Sikh cominunity through tnort^Tdom and 
iuciilice. U is not without sifpiifi<3iu:e that when Raiuhnanda. the 
lirader of tiw Fourth Refoanation. was going ahout on ptlgrimage 
tliTOUgh Indian storting from MaQooto in Yijayanogatn [where mote 
than two eentuiii'a befom Rlm^nuja had thrown open the gates of the 
temples of Rimaptiya to the PaAchanias]. and acquiring the rx~ 
perience among men of diflcjeni ^tes and camniiuuties that led to 
his bold departure of admitting degraded dasse$ to fitU religious 
equality and to the formaticFn of a creed capable of expressing Hindu 
and Muslim dmution alike, the kiogtioin of Vijayonagora was being 
founded (1336); the sole bulwark of Hindu reaatanoe to Muslim 
advance in South India for the next three centuries. Tlie socio- 
religious movement and the politico] iutegration were contem¬ 
poraneous, indubitable proof of the genius and vitality of Hindu 
culture in the so-called 'dark age' of Indian histoty. 


The Hegionai atid SoctW Synthesis 0/ Ratn^nanda 

The Fourth Great Roformation, or socio-reitgious revolutam, 
giadtudly spread and influenced the North, from MafSra^tr^ to 
Bengal and from the Punjab to Orissa. Komananda, who may be 
regarded os the fountain-head of must of ihe religious movemiurts of 
Northern Indb rill late in the erghteenth century, and w'ho brought 
into their ambit the common people of the fond, ^ould be considenid 
as one of the greatest figures in Indian history and culture. From the 
South he imbibed the ni^'stkal devotion of the Tamit saints and the 
Vtii^tildvaita doctrine of absolute self-surmidet {prapattJi and 
mbance upon God's redemptive ku'c and goodness. But he protested 
against Southern caste orthodoxy, which would not admh the 
Sudras to religious education, lot alone to reUgfous equality and 
brotherhood; for in tbe discipline af R^ 3 nu}a tliese ideals were not 
tmnskted into practice. He also rcfmdkted the barren cmicmomBli^ 
of the hnuiaipf^ School and the Vedic way of life, which tie found to 
be on anachronism; in the fourteenth century Pdrthasdrathi Miira's 
works on the Karma iMlniaipsa and Sh>'an!lchhiya‘'s commentary on 
ibt Vodos amused great interest. Nor was he much concerned with 
the conservaiicm of tbe social onler and the regulation of caste, 
family and marringr, which wen* bring stressed by the famous 
contemporary Stupas, such as Madhvacbhrya of ^^ijayanagsura. 


szv rue cui.TD[c£ of 

KuUuka. tft B«ngd and ChAod^v^ua of MithiljU Budflhmn. with Us 
later llntrika aciTetions, bad begun it& rapfd dcdine, although 
R&minauda is $aid to have had disputations with (he Huddbists at 
Banaras and GoFvardhana.1 He must have seen during bis great 
pilgrimage through the country (be min and devastaiicm urougfat bv 
the Muslims in such holy dtira as Mathurfi, PraySga. and Banaras; 
and also how convoision to the talanuc social democracy must have 
appealed to ihe Hmdu masses. 

RSmananda'a synthesising genius responded My to the critical 
situation of Hindu idjgtoii and cultum: His basic way of approach was 
that of Bhakti^ the gospel heing broadcast among the masses in the 
vernacular, whkb replaced Sanshrit as the mediuiit of preaching and 
dl^UTse. Bhakti in this case was the adoration of Rama, who in 
Hindu legend and worship did not have the peculiar local and erotic 
association that Kii$na ^d in the soda) context of Matliura and 
Vrindlvana, which might not have been acceptable to the Muslims. In 
fact the rehabilitation of RnmaJsm, with its exaltation of the noble 
and righteous life of the Avaidra, god and king among men, played on 
important role in the reconcUialion of Hinduisin and Islam. Rama- 
rajya. or Kingdom ol the Lon), was the state Eaiiiananda sought 
to establish on earth, on (l»r true foundatiorts ol theism, fcingship, 
social equality, strict niotu^gamy and a sturdy tif 

people. 


The fiymtis attd Sottgs of Here^ and Equaiity 

TTje Rfimanandi movement gradually proliferated into three 
branches. The major hrmch was Ramaiie. another was Kpwaite, 
and the third, under the leadership of KaUr and other Nirgut^a 
Santas, preferred a combination of the Vedantic conception, Advaita 
or VlSi^tadraita, with the Yoga and miditatbn on the chatnxs. etc., 
td the Xatha and Safaaja traditions, a combbalicm that held greater 
appeal for Muslim devotees and Hindu outcasts. The teaching and 
the pieadiing wiae transmitted through ventacular hjmms and 
songs, composed in thousands by myatks. saints and poets, mduding 
Kveral women. RamSnanda and his first band of disciple resembled 
in Ibis tesp^ Luther and his companions, who led the Protestant 
movement in Europe by preaching and oontposang hymns in the 
vernaculars. An ecclesiasLlc adhenent of the Papacy complained in 
Europe that the people were amging thunwclves into hero^, Jn India 
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tbo here$>' w39 siniyarly dtssenuiiated Car anti wide^ tlie vofious 
vernaculars bdng Gu|crad, Marathi, Hindi and Bengali. No Ics 
ngnificiitit (or tlu’ mass mnnamicnt was the st re w laid on aocbd and 
tcligioiis fraternity and on compassioii and dumty. Social equality 
and the complete nbolttron of aitck'nf prejudices in respect of caste 
and sex were distinctive features of the r^gfous order of Ramaiten 
or Bair%is that Romananda founded. One of Rdmanonila's oft' 
quoted teactrii^ is, 'I,et no one ask: a man's caste ot with whom he 
eats. If a man slio^vs love to Hari, he is Halt's own'. Hen and women 
of every caste and creed could gain admittance to tins ascetic order, 
and could shore their meals as well as pray' together- Tli e restitution 
of the Kingdom of the Lord {Rama-iljya] on earth rests on Certam 
fartiinal soda! reforms puriftdng tlu: individual and society, viz., 
castelessni!^ and repudiation of saoerdotaUsni in aociely, monog' 
amy In family life, and the pmiheation of the body and self-sumcndcr 
to the God of Love and Righteousness in the life of tsontemplation, 


Tht Outcast Apostles 0 /the Bairagi Order 

According to tradition Bhalcti originated in the Dravida land; 
R^onnnda brought it to the North; and Kabir spread it to the 
seven continents and nine divisiona of the world. For the first time in 
Hindu teltgious history a neligfous order was CEtaltUslicd that thmw 
open its d^ts nut only to the twice-bont (dvjjaj but also to the 
lowest castes, and to women. Sodkoia, RAm lr mja. Nitnboika and 
Madhva taught m Sanskrit; R^ananda and his bond of disciples 
preached in the vomocatars during their tours in Korthern Ii^ia. 
The variety of castes from which RUmfinajida's apostles were roouited 
is noteworthy. There were the cobbler Ra^'idltsa. the Muslim weaver 
Kabh. the barber Sena, the Rajput Pipa, and the Jat peasant 
Dhanna, and seveml Brahmans who originally bdonged to the 
Rlminuja order and left it with RarnSnando, His Itrst hand of 
apostles probably itidnded also a butcher, Sadna. wdio made nsc d 
the Ssiigr^a stone (symbol of Vtfpu} for weighing meat, a chamir 
Raidks, und two women, Padmavati SurasuH and the wife of Sura* 
suiinanda. Besides these twoEvu or thirteen hist disciptes he had 
several others belcmging mainly to the lower castes, including the 
prostitute Goiiga. The important poshiou Rfimanunda a^gned to 
women by designating two of Uicm os his apostles was of the greatest 
social significance, 
w 




3« tHE Ct/LTl’HE AND Alt OF tSDiA 

TAif Rise and Spread of Sufism 

TIm! Bhavi^ PnrS^a remofks thal ouing to the of 

RJUnSitandn many Mlectichhas^ or Muslims, had become V'at^vas, 
'with the tulsi losajy on Iheir necks. tl« tume of Rima im (hrir 
tongues and the Vtu^nava insignia on tlidr fmeheads'. They imt 
called saipyo^, or ^thc nsumted'. and estabiiahtid themselves near 
Ayodhyn^ The Muslim saints and mystics wlio were going among the 
masses with their simple mtHiottudsm and creed of social ajid religions 
equality now found they had diectivc rivals among the Hindu 
pTOselytiaeis. An intimse spiritual consdousness, aroused among both 
the Hindus and the Muslims, nurtnrwl a new bond of Muslim SOlis 
on one side and of Httitla Bhaktas. free moo of God and lovws of 
humanity, on the other., The following song composed by Rambnanda, 
which b incorpomted m tb® Adi Cranth of tfir Sikhs, and which 
seems to bo the only oiw of hb to be preserved, revcab a profound 
similarity between his attitude and that of the Sfifi saintg 


'Where shall I go? The ranac and the festivitv arc in mv own 
houst My heart does not wish to move. My mind his folded its'wings 
and ts still One day my heart was fillHl to overflowing, and f had nn 
uKtoion to go with sandal and other r-eThmies to offer my worship 
to Brantnan. But the guru (teacher) revealed that Brahmao was in 
■??' ^ I go I see only wuter and stones (wor- 

^ppedj; but It ts Than who hast filled them all tvith Thy presence 
They seek Thee in vain among the Vedas. If Thon art not to be 
ifoimd here, we must go and seek Tb« there- My own true guni 
^ou ^t ^t an end to all my bilurts and iUushms. Blessed art' 
^on, Raman^da ts lost in his Master. Brahman. It is the word of 
the guru llmt destroys all the million bonds of action*. 

The SQll moment developed and spread in India in liiis epoclL 
acting as a bridge between Hindu and Muslim rehgiaus thoughlTnd 
pracrio^ Its springs were varied and complex. Islam had Its own 
mj'rti^ way; but its early contact with Christianity, Gnosticism and 
Nc^plato,^. as as with Hindu Bh^vnfb^. were 
formative ^ots in the developnient of SOflsm. In Pereb the SQfl 
movement induded «verei celebrated poets, such ns Sadi. Riimj "and 
Hfili^who ^ influenced by Hindu monistic l«mtheism and dfr 
"ttpous symbolism and imagery for humaa<um- 
divinc lovx. Sufi metaphysical notions bear ihe distinct impress of 
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tiinduism. Thus the conception of Fana is derived from the tiattons 
of Bnilunan and Nirvana. The SSfi utterance 'I am the Truth’ echoes 
the Vedontic dktum 'Tiiou art Tltat' (Tat tvyirusih The Sfifis 
boTTOvred also Hindu Vogic breathing exerciaas (Pasi aniasjp methods 
of meditation, and the repetition of mantra (sitsai). The development 
of Stifism in tndU is usually assodated with the foundatkin of the 
Chisti order in rigj by Mumuddm Chisti in Delhi, and of 

the Suhrawunii order by Babauddin Zakriya Multani {Xi69~i2h6) 
in Sfultan. 


The Intemnngling of Bhakii and Sujt Ekelriites and Praetices 

ft was after the Bhakti luo^mncat had spread far and wide in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that the Sufi faith was transformed 
and popularised by borrowings from mystical devotionaitsm and the 
Nliba and Sahaja yoga traditions' and at the same time it influenced 
several Hindu diss^ting sects. Throe important Sllflstic orders were 
founded in the flfteenth century, the Uadari or Uwuysi order by 
Badiuddin Shall Madar <if Makanpur. U.P. (died 143b), ttm Qadri 
order by Muhammad Cilani of Och {1482-1517)1. and the N^aqash- 
handi order by htuhammad Baqi Biihihof Delhi (died 1803). which 
attracted a large number of Muslims and converts. Thera was a coa> 
siderable mtercbonge of spiritual love imagery and meditative 
practices among the various Hindu sects and Sii fistic ordere. especially 
in the period of Mughal religious toteration from Babar to Akbar. 
which encouraged a good deal of cultural nnd raUgious accontfxtoda- 
tion and compromise. Sflfism was also mtrvidjuced rntoTndkn litem- 
hire by such famous mmantic Muslim writers in Hindp as Mulla 
Baud (e. 1440), Kutban (e. 1500), MaJljhan, {t54o)t and Usmait 
(i6t3). It was these 'rtonantics' who btouglit the passion ami 
sj’mbotism of &(a)nu and Laila’s love and desolation into Indtati 
poetry and raligfan. Katnr's assoenttion with the SflfT facj;tm was a 
contributory factor in the aidoptiOD and sutiserfucnt popularity of 
the Persian love stunbolism as the mode of approach to the Divine. 

Ttie Indian ^'ariety or Sfifisni was moulded by the intimate contact 
of the Muslim mints both with the Yoga asceticimi of ttie l^atha and 
Sabftja traditions and with the dominating mtense love of the 
personal deity of the Vat^va sect, which went back to andcut 
Bhagavatism. As the MualUn power gradually consolidated itself, 
the ewm tenor of the life of the common people was left undistuibed. 


3^4 T»« CULTURE AKD ART Of tSniA 

Conyrr^ions lo Islam became common among Ibc lower social straia 
owing to caste disabilities and other social haodkaps, and to the 
prospect of exemption from the jijdya, from distie^ during f^mines^ 
and tram enslns'emcnt during wars. But this did not senonsly disturb 
the social fabric; for the converts avoided bt:ef-«itinff and the re* 
marriage ol w-idows and generally conformed to the Hindu way o( 
iivtng. The Hindu population paid their homage to Muslim faijitits 
and siints, went on pilgrimage to the tombs ot pits, and umirshippei! 
with the MiisUms at common shrines to avert epidemic Hk^ikiv ur 
ogricnltmal cahuiuty. disasters that affected Hiniitts and l^Iuidims 
equally in the villages. Both Hindn and Muslim orthodoxy no doubt 
looked askance at these practices; but the dissenting spirits of both 
religions, the Hindn Bhakios anti Bohi^ and tlie Mudim StlSs and 
Faqmis, took upon themselves the task of biealdng down baiticrs 
of caste and tdigbn. and preaching on intense love of God that 
transcended the race limits within which Huiduism and Islam wrere 
viitnally confined. The SQfi doctrines of Islam and the Bhakti 
doctrines uf Hinduism thus mingled harmomonsty on Indian sod. 

^ Just as it is impossible ttt trace in the Adina mu^ne at Pandua. the 

Taj Bfahal at Agra, the Sona Masjid and the Qadam Hasul at Gnur, 
and the Hindnla and Jahaz Mshali^ at Mandu whai is Hindu and what 
is Mtisihn art and craftsmanship, so too it is impossible to didingui^ 
between the Hindu and Muslim danents in the bjmtns of such Hindu 
saints as Raralnanda, Kabir, Nanak, DkdS *«4 BftrilhSI, and such 
S&fis as Sachol, Shah Latif and Gunt . 4 rjuiui. It is the religious 
dissenters of the middle ages, Bhaklas end SiilSs, who through then- 
eclectic teachings and devotional ecstasies have largely fashioned the 
religious faith and devotion of modem India. A reliable estimate is 
that twn thirds of the Indian Musiinis arc under the influence of one 
or other of the SSfi onlem. The outer shell of rdigioa divides sects nod 
onmnjunities:Sflfism and Kjakti, on the other hand , whidi constitute 
the mj’stica] core or essence of fslani and Hinduism, have been firm 
and essential binders of the two cultures through the chequered 
course of iheir political retations. 


Tit« Ect^scHc rft»rAi>fg,r of Kabfr, Dddu and Ndnak 


^ Three far^useclMtic figures shine in Indian religions liistoiy, vul, 
Kabir, D^fi and N'inak, all belonging to the Ramiinaiiil! tradition; 
they boldly sought to fuse Hinduism and Islam, and obtauijed a vast 
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foUowing among the masses of both tbe Hmdn and UiisBni popu¬ 
lation. All thive equally attempted to pm^ Mth of supefstilkni aud 
ritual tn Kabfr (x41i>-E3t 8) tlie RlmSiiandl tlie GorakhnStbl and 
Sfifi traditions ntingkd in tbe making of a tolerant, edcctic and 
profound spirit, wbo held all iiislrtutianal rdigiDn to be an empty 
show, sttungly denonnced caste, sectarianism, penance and forms of 
observance and sought tbe Reality by direct mystical inttuUon 
(Sahaja): 'God is in every man's heart if the truth he known'. 'The 
Uussalman's is one God, wbereas Katur's b ali'pervadmg'. Kabfr 
thus diJfers from the orthodox monotheism of Islam. He writes: 

*0 servant, where dost thou seek hfe? 

Lo. I am beside Thee. 

1 am lunthcr m tein|de nor in mosqna' 

I am neither in Kaaba nor in KailMa; 

Neither am I in rites and oeremoiues. nor in Yoga or 
renunciation. 

f f thou art a true seeker, thou shalt seek Me at once; 

Thou riiait meet Me in a tnoment of time'. 

DitdQ (1544-1600}, the saint of Ahmedobad, was a cotton-weaver 
by caste at^ a Knbtr-pSnthl. He travelled widely in Korthem India, 
meethig the Emperor Akbar on one occasdom In h im profotiail mysti¬ 
cal insight and poetic vision blended bannoniottsly to produce some 
of the most ptvdoiis gems of the world’s reilgioui poetry. It is note¬ 
worthy that he could compose In Bmdi, Sindhi, Gujemtl, Martraii, 
Marathi and Persian. Ke cries: 

‘.Maiden, bearken to the tale of my ogonyl 

t am lesUess without my Beloved. 

As tbe fish to&ses about without water. 

1 find no repose without my Bdoved. 

In my yearning desire for my Beloved. I break into song 
day mid nightI pour out my woes like & singing bird. 

Alasl >^1)0 will bring me to ray Beloved? 

Wlio wilt show mo His path and console my heart? 

Uadu criis; O Lord, let me see Thy face even for a 
moment and be bleacdl' 

NSnalc (1469-1558) was the founder of Sikhism in the Pnnj&h, He 
seems to have met Kabir vfhen he was only twenty-sevun, and was 
familiar with lits hymns, which arc still sung by tbe Sikhs daily. .All 
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his life he valmntly sought to puige Htndilism npd Ulapn of their 
bigotry, svporstitiaa amt formafism. He laid as miiiUi emphasis on 
the oneness of God <u Truth (Sat-irf Aldia—God is Trw) and of the 
fraternity of men, as on noble and righteous living—the sodal 
virtues of dignity of bbour, charity, and sharing. His indictment of 
form and ritual at the cost of mwaidness bappi'trent in the foUowtng 
bjmuis addressed to a Muslim; 

'Make kindness thy Mosque, aincerity thy prayer>carpct, 

\\'hai is jusi and btvfid tliy Quran, 

Modesty thy dmimcsian, dvility thy fasting; 

So ahalt thou be a Hussalmiin. 

There are five pra^'ers, five times for prayer, and five names for 
them: 

The first should be truth, the second what is ri glii 
the third chanty in God's name. 

The fourth good inientions, the fifth the praise and 
gtorj’ of God'. 

The profound love and devotion he inspired among Hindus unci 
MiisHms alike is revealed by their disptitttig after his death whether 
he should be cremaled or bniied. But as in the case of Kabir. the 
corpse vanuhed. and in its place them* were otdy frv<h dowers. 


Tht hiodificatim of lUamk Theism 

In the teachings of Kaldr, DadG and N^ak. we find on the one 
hand the breaking down of the austerity and impersonality of Islamic 
theism, and on the other a ^'cliement protest against Hindu saccf- 
dotaiism. polytheism and caste, enooumgtng the fusion of tla two 
conwnumties. Equally significantly, berth Kahlr and Sanak came into 
dircset contact with the Goraklmath tradition ami atso drank deep 
from the undefiled weUa of the SuE movement. We hem encounter the 
ancient essential spirit of Hinduism, tolerant and cathGlic, atwavs 
seeking to establish the most unlimited cxtcnsjon of the nrligious 
omimuntty; mrt a spirit of defeatian in the face of the foreign con¬ 
queror and his proselytisation. 

The Bbakti movimient Came from the T amil land to the North 
through the Great Keformation of Ramfinanda and gradually 
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Spread tn tbe ootuse of the fourteenth oentniy, during hU lifetime, 
and m the fifteenth and aixteeaith eeatmics. la its original Konic in 
the South dfivotionaj mj'sticism never became anything like a mass 
movement of sodal and rdigious freedom and equality, pnomoiiiig 
dignity of action withont distinction of caste and ^tus, and bringnig^ 
in its urake a phenomenal developnient of popular jitemturc, as it did 
in the North. This hus because, under the glmioaB nega of the 
Vijayonagara Empire, the South mas mom or less fmmwne ftom 
Huslim aggnsmtm and the disintegniing influcime of Islam. In the 
Noifth, however, Bhokti was not an expmsatou of national defeatism 
or escapism but a great demociatfc upsurge, an awakening of 
dynamic retigious life; not only vras it able to meet eOiectivdiy the 
teligiorus and social challenge of lalam, but it also strengthened the 
dissenting creed of Sufisin within the bosom of Islam by modifying 
its nneompromising monotheism and racialism. 




CHAPTCk XVtII 


THE ECLECTICISM AND HUMANISM 
OF MUGHAL CULTURE AND ART 


Jshfnic Cuiinrc in the Provitidal Tinens 

Til E Turko-Afghan invadcis were liie first lo plant the buiDcr of the 
CiMeettt Oft In fltan soiL Sonte el their raters at Delhi were enlightened 
rkspots, and some nuUdesa lynuits; hot aU were reUgioiu bigoU 
and K^Aoclasta. Under the TnrkivAfghan regime many Hindu 
temples and Buddltht monasteries were razed to the giotutd. Ev^ at 
its height, however, Xhdbi did not represent the true culture of Ishun 
in India. During the reign of the Tiighluqs, as its authority nuu-kedty 
declined in the face of Hindu resistance, the centre nf Islamic civUiaa- 
tion migrated from Delhi to Jaunpur, Gaur, Afamedabad and Mandu 
in the fifteenth ocntniy. In these various. Mtislhn kingdoms, there was 
a great revival of art. architecture anij learning, on a synthesis 
of Hindu tradition and Muslim culture. Tliis was possible because ihe 
Afghans, in spite of their iconoclastic were no strangers to the 
Indian life, Gandhfira having formed an integral part of r^arioufi 
tndian empires in difieretit epochs. 


The BUitdittg of Saraeenie atid Hindu Traditiom in 
Afchitedure 

■N 

In Delhi, the architecture of the Slave and Khiljl [Knuds, m sudi 
bnUdmgs ns the fnmoos Qotb Minar, the Janmat Kban a Mosjid, the 
Nizamnddin Aidt)<a Dargab and the Alai Darwaaa, reveals a pro- 
doaninance of Ishunic mfincnces. Yet we find Hi^u an motifs, 
temple bells and chains, on the massive ptUais of the Qutb mosque, 
and its screen of arches also bean Hindu milnences. The cniJiesI 
Muslim dty of India, the first amang the seven Muslim cities of Delhi, 
^ows an iinmistakahle intermixture of Hindu and Saracenic tnidi- 
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rions and techniques tn art luid archltectim. Sul in the provmoea 
th« bknd was surer, mere fiiscriinxRiU.tttg and mnre creative; and 
r^onol styles bear the im{ness of Indian i^enius rather liian fare%n. 
influence. This has been stressed by Sir John HaishalL who traces 
the development in the Tniho^Afghan period of new “Indiitn* styles 
of aicliitccture which are distinct in cverj' region, such as Bengal, 
Bijapor, Gujarat and Malwa, ‘At Jaunpur and in the Deccan', he 
observes, 'the local styles enjoyed greater ascendancy, while in 
Bengal the conquerors not only adopted the fashion of building in 
t^k, but adorned their sttuctuies with chiselled and nioaldeil cn- 
fililunents frankly imitated from Hindu prololy'pes'. So, ioo. in 
Western India they appropriated almost without modi heat Inn the 
Ivautiful Gujarat styk*. which has yielded some of the finest building 
of medkva] India; and in Kashmir they did tltc same with the striking 
wr«dcn nrchitectuin, which must have lung been prevalent in that 
part of the HimalsA'as. The Adina Masjid built at Pandua, and the 
Sona Maajid and the Qadam Kasui at Gaur, the Jomi Masjid in 
Ahinfjdahad , and thc Hindcb and Jahaz Mahals in Mandu are soma 
of tltc hrst specimens of Indian architecture, chotacicrised by a 
judiciotGi blending of grandeur and massiveness of structural form, 
derived from Islamic influence, with Ihc hcauty, fluish. and refine¬ 
ment of Hindu dreorative motifs and designs; the two being skilfully 
dovetailed by Hindu aidutects and craftsmen- Thc dome of the 
mosque becomes characteristicafly Hindu, descended from the 
ancient Buddhist stupa and Dravidian temple, while tlie grotmd-plnn 
echoes the symbolic Hindu scheme of pafieba'ratna. The deenratinn 
of the piflais and capitals of the mosque with ftowpr petafi and 
tendrils also shnu<s a chamcrtcristtc bknd of Persian and Hindu art 
motifs- Thc Hindu stylo of orcidtecturv gtadoaily won its freedom 
and creative initiative in Hajputona and Central India from the 
sixteenth to tho eighteenth centur}-, revealing at ostco a tomarlEabk 
hormnny of massiveness and Mnearism in structure and delicacy and 
romantic fervour in omamotitation. Hanging bakomfS. lattkod 
windows, project mg cornices nr eaves, aity jwvilions wid gilded 
cupolas in huge forts and palaces with lofty tmmparts, set against a 
batckground of jogged hitls. from Bikaner and Amber to Gwaliitr and 
Datia, symbolise the romantic and adventurous spirit of the Ra jput 
' race. 
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Tke Inau^uritlion of Ike ‘HindustaHt' Phase 

Irt the Iciogdom of Gaiir, under the Hi^as iiliAli dynasty, there was 
a deal of amity and ocKoperatjon between the Muslim nilera and 
their Hindu Bnl>jccts, which had a marhed efioct un both the adnunis- 
tratibn and the genenti tenor of sodal life. Hindus were appointed to 
the highest offices of state by Sultan HusaJn SliaJi, Uhe Hupa and 
Sanatan in Bengal, there was Medini Rai in Ifalwa, appointed by Ibe 
Muslim ruler. In the Muslim states of Bijapur and Golktinda, too, 
Hindus held the liigbest positions. Marriages btdween Hindus and 
M usl i ms ol the ruling stiata were not ttnknown in this period, and 
they promoted tJic mingiing of the divergent cuitures^ The climax of 
tttis inlcnniiigUng and the inauguratian df a liberal, pro-Hindu 
[Joli^ was readied in Bengal, when Adil Shah Sur selected his chief 
mmistcr and com mande r, Himu, a Hindu, tc* lead the national 
reliance against the Sfltighuls in a.d, 1556. It was in this srxdal 
climate of Hindu and Moslem rapprochement dial literature and tlie 
fine sits progressed rapidly lowards the diatlact 'Hindustani' plufie 
in .Northern India. In Gaur se^-eral fianshitmns of the RSmlya^ 
and the MahLibhaiata Irom Sanskril into Bengali were utidetiokcn 
at the instance of the Sultans, who engaged schulorE for this purpose. 
Mention may be made of th- transUtiatts of the MabBibbErata 
pTUduced under the patronage oI Sultan Nusmf Shah, Pamgal Khan, 
general to Sultoii Hussain Shah, anil Choti Khani GovenMir of 
Chittagong. Similarly, ibe Bhagavata was tianalated from Sanskrit 
into Bimgali at the instance of Sultan Hussain Shah. The well-known 
Bengali version of the RamSya^a by Krittivisa. which b wad widely 
even today, was produced under the patronage of *a kmg of Gaur'. 


Tite Fusion 0/ Persian and Saytskrit Themes and Teckntgues 
in Vernacular Literalure: Amir Khntsrau. the Parrot 
0/ India 

Babor. the founder of the Mughal dynasty in Delhi, characterised 
the canlemporaty* Hindu-Mttalim rapprodiiiiiient in literature, 
ORhitecture, music, dress and manners as 'the Hindustani mode'. 
Its famous harbinger in literature in tlw fourteenlli century was 
Khustau. who was called 'the parrot of India’ bv Abuddin 
Kbflji. He was bom m Patiala, his father being a Tuik and his 
mother a Rajput fPswal). He wrote jn p«sian. Hindi and Urdu* 
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Urdu Rieaniti^ UtcraJly the ‘camp dia]<xt‘, wbicli comhliies Hmdi 
and Persian. Among Ktiusniu'a many rumances the mooi successfo} 
was that in which he utilised, not the Peisaan stori^ that were sa 
superbly nsed by Nixami, but Indian legends. This was the Hnsht 
Bihisht. or the Eight Paradises, in wbkh his plan was novel, at bast 
for Persian Utcrature. Hb Hindi poetry' consisted largely of stray 
songs, dohas and ghaxals (with aliernate Persian and Hnidi lines) 
transmitted from mouth to montli. The ghazak at Khusrau have 
desen'ecDy won him immortatity; they w«ie apprecLited hy both 
Sadi and Hahx, and wm widely imitated throughont A^, Below* Is 
a transintiDa of tMie of these charming poems, which sings of the 
emptiness of the world and the evanescence of youth: 

‘Thou talcest life out of our clay 

And yet within onr hearts dost live; 

Inflicting on us pang on pong, 

Dost yet a palliative give. 

Hiy flashing sword has laid all waste 
The tronWed garden of my heart; 

Yet what a glory t o this wn^ 

The rays of Thy great throne impart. 

'The two vnin empty worlds*, they say, 

Ts the price that all rmist pay for Thee', 

Raise up the value, raise the cost, 

Tills is too cheap—^as all con soe. 

From the ^*ain tenement of clay 
Uy soul one day shall freedom find; 

And yet my hmrt for ever shall 
Remain with Thy great love entwdned. 

Khusnml Thy grey locks and old age 
Sort not wHh love for Mots yoimg; 

And yet for such a senseless quest 
Thou iby sou! foTever flung*. 

(Translated by M, W. Uiruj 

Khnsrau's poems on the vaiiotts seasons of India foliow a theme 
familiar in Sanskrit Idivyn; but he gave them piquancy, naturalness 
and Freshiuss by drawing upon the dialects us^ by the common 
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peopir, aod ttHlay, even After a lapse of centttHM. hifi stmgs are still 
sung in the villages of Norlheni In<lk. Ht-re b one of his sttp^ 
Hit;^ dohas, said to have beea redted at the death of hie preceptor, 
the famoQS SUB Nixfunuddin Aulta: 'The fair oixe Iks on lu^ C0QCb« 
with her btack tresses scattered orver her face: 0 Khusrau. come home 
now, for night has fallen all over the worid'. 


MttJiattitnad Jayasi, the Stl/i Homaulie 

If Urdu owes Its ongin to Artur Khusmn, who devoted his long 
creative life to productbiu in thnf kngaage, bisides Peisiaa and 
Hindi, Hindi romantic poetry perhaps owes its tM^inning to one of 
his enntempoTariess, Mulla Daud (about a.D, 1400), the anthor of 
Lurak sur Chanda kf KahSnl, Sevemi Muslim poets followed up the 
Hindi romantic tradition, including Hut bon. author of the Mpglvati 
(a.d, 150o)> Manjhon, author of the Madbujxdilatf, Usman, author nf 
the Dntravali, and who lived at the tinui nf Humayun and 

was the aultinr of the Padtnavata. The dominant tlieme" of this 
romantic movement in Hindi literature, in which Htislitn writers 
played such a leading port, was the interminglitig of human and 
divine affection in the ceaseless adventure cd the love-intoxicated 
soul which defies soda] conventions. This literary muv'ement merged 
with the later mjistical-philosophtcal movement nf SoJism under the 
influence of the Hindu philosophy of life. Tlte leading figure among 
these Muslim poets was Malik iluhammad J&yasi, who was bom in 
1494 and spent the latter part of his life m the seclusion of the 
Rommigur pmgie, at Amethi tu Oudh. He was an early exponent of 
both Hindi titemture and Kindu-Mustim culLutal amity; hk epic oit 
the life of the Rajput hemine Podmavatf (1540) icveals a Iwrmonkius 
blend of ancient Hindu Yoga and medieval Sfili mystidsm. He was 
profoundly influenced by the teaching of Kabir (14JO-1513), whom 
he Bjentionsin the Akhrfiwai, stBiiia43, and is traditionally regarded 
as a SQfl poet. At the same time he gives abundant evidence of hk 
familiATity with the Gorakhnithl yoga tiaditian. He undoubtedly 
takes an honourable place as one of the Tmt and brightest of that 
dutdng galaxy of sainls and puets of the middle ages who would 
be caUed neither specifically Hindu nor specifically Muslim; and 
who brought ahont that religious syncretism which reached its 
cnlmiiiatkia nt tha tixDje of Akbar. 

jayasi's profound indebtedness to Upaukadic thought w evident 
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in rbe foUawing extract front his Preface, which expresses at once 
God's immanence an<l transcendence: 

The Lord hath no life, and yet He liveth; 

He iiath no bands, and yet He tnakeib all thin gs ; 

He hath no ton^, yet He tcUeth cveiytliing: 

He hath no bodily funn, yet ttul wbldi He shaketh, is shaken. 

Ears hath He not, yet hoareih He all things. 

Heart hatli he not. yet the Wise One dbsetinimates alt things; 

He hath no eyes, yet all both He 

How can any one discern as He doth?' 

Vet Jiyasi. in Sflfi fashion , spcalesof human aud dieinc love merging 
into each other. ‘He who is wounded by the woids of love (vimha). 
what is hunger and what is delusion to him? He ebangeth his 
appearance and becometb n hermit, like a jewtd covered and hkldtit 
in the dust'. 'The body possessed by love hath neither blood nor 
liesti'. Love is legardcd as a doorway leadingio the yogi's cmandpR- 
tkm. as in the classical rnsiances of love in India: Bikram (VikmmE- 
ditya^ andSapn&vnli (Champivalf}, Madhupftchhaaud Hugorihivatf, 
Raj Rimwar and Hpig 9 .\-ati, Kbanadivat and ModhumSlnti, Smsari 
and Premavatl, and Animdh lAnintddba) and The poet also 
speaks of such d«p love as that of the moth, which embraces tlie 
l^p liatne with its lips, and of the b«, which docs not see the thorn 
of the ketaM dower. Like Laila in Feraan mntance. the lover in Jtyasi 
is burnt by love's distress and becomes a heap of ashes. He gmapo 
the Fiiigala and SufumnE XEd^ of Hindu yugic oonlcmplatian 
(deitvcd by the poet^roystic Iromt the tradition of GorakboEtb, whore 
shrine he reveres as that n( 4 spiritual preceptor par cxcdhmre^, one 
who ^vea bis dtsdpks a new incarnation and a new body)^ and his 
pae becomes absorbed in vacant contemplation. The man of love is 
bke a drop of water that ismingted in the ocean. Hit b lost and cannot 
be found by seeking'. All this is Persian and Siifi romanflctsm 
dovetailed into tbo Hindu philosophy of life. 

In its IHcrary style the PodmSvata of J&ynsI, like its pmfeoessots, 
the Mfigivatf of Kutban and the Madliumalatl of Ualijhiui, oomtnties 
the passion and idealiffln of Pkiuian classical litciature with the dis¬ 
cipline and restrsixit of the Hindu Cbarita kftvyas. Tliere wntics 
achieved, therefore, in literary treatment, a fusion of Sanskrit and 
Perstan themes, technkpies and motiH, and in letigioos context, an 
integration of the uoiveisaj my^ica] elements of Hinduism and 
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T< Tlain- Such is the btuis and Uad^rniind from Aidiidi modem 
Utenitiirir sprang—exhilaratlng^ cup of strtmg, naive emotinnjt 
from wliidk Hindus and Muslims alike drank deef^—tfrdti proceeding 
from Amir Khusrau and Hindi from JiLya^; but both embaying the 
SdUie lervent, deep*nKiited synthesis of ideas and feelings. 


The New CmcepUon of a Tderetni Secular Stale 

In the sixteenth century the konoclastic spirit ol the Muslim 
jeliad, which had tielped to bring about the rapid Eubjugation of 
India by the Turko-Afghnn mOitary adventurers, was hugely 
tempeml by political expediency, tn the medieval Muslim kingdoms 
of South India and Bengal, the notion of a composite Bitidu'-MuaJim 
state developed, and the intciiests of Islam ceased to be identified 
mth those of the state. The ‘balance of power* between Hindu and 
Muslim kingdoms was also cemented by alliances, sometimes lirro, 
sometimes shifting, between MusUm and Hindu rulers. TTie power 
of the Vijayuiiagamcinpife (iJ 36 -ibi 4 ) induc«l the Muslim Bahmniil 
kingdom and its successor, the Sbahi kingdom, to follow a policy 
of rehgtous toleration and cultural co-operation, vfhkh set indeed 
the model fur the Mughal £m{nre of Northern India. The Mot^U or 
Mughols came to India in the hrat quarter of the sixteeiith centut)*, 
after their emuju^ of Iran, where they had therosetvea been coti- 
qupiud by the refineTnent and finish of Iranian cultura. Their rulers 
adopted the title PUdshMias-i-Hind. dearly indicatlitg the mission of 
the Timurids in Bindustan, 

The conceptiou of a tolerant, secuhu' state, also cutertamed b v the 
formmtiers of the Great Mughals, the dv'oasty of Chengia Kliati and 
and Kubla Khan, not only helped to biiild up a national monarchy 
in Hindustan but also promoted a synthesis of Hindu and Muslim 
cultures. From Babur (15^6-1530} to Akhar (t55&-l6o5) iliere wns a 
gradual exponsiou and contohdatton of Mughal uu^rity from 
Belhi, based on alUances and matiinumial connections wich the 
Rajputs, those tmptacahle tntmies of foreign rule and lovers of free- 
dcmi, the appodntment of Hindu rulers of states as grandees, the 
employment of Hindus in the highest olhees of State, and the general 
concilliition of the Hindus. Babur in his will to his son. Humayun, 
stressed the need for rcIigiQtis tolerattoii. The budding up of new lovul- 
lies immediately bore Wt for the inlant notional itete in Hindustan; 
for Akbor’s tsdVhroUicr, who ruled o%'er Kabul and invaded India, 
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could be defeated only with the help of the Great Mughal's nev aUie$, 
the Rajputs, 

Aktur's liberal policy was appreciated by Sivajl^ the inreterate 
enemy of tlic Mughals, in a famous letter he addresed to Auningxeb 
piot(£tiiig against the ro-hnpositiani of the jizya. U'tiidi had be^ 
abolished by Akbar, reminded Aurangzeb that the lattei^s 

officers 'iic^icctod to tell him the true state of things: but covered a 
btaxing ftce with straw'. 

It U true that Akbar's ideal of a national state could be impk* 
mented for a century only, Aunmgacb (1658-1707) completely 
reversed hts policyi and sought to build a pure!}' Muslim state ruled 
by the Koran. It is noteworthy that he addfd to bis titles of FSrlshflh 
(Emperor) and Alamgir (coiKiu«w of the world) the title of Ghaci 
(Holy warrior) as soon as be ascended the throne. But even before 
Auiongzeb both Jahangir and Shah Jaiion were tieiiher sincere nor 
cortsist^t in matptnmifig the national character of tlie Mughal 
kingdom as envisaged by Akbar, 


Tite Eclectic Spirit of Akbar*s Din-i-Hahi 

Akbar w*.ts somewhat of a mystic, having cirperienced sudden 
outbursts of deep and strange ^nrituaJ emotions and attitudes. He 
obtained Uis early familiarity with Su&m troro Sheikh Mubarak, 
Mir Abdul Latif and Faizi, tmil later on from the wnH-ktiown sartit 
Salim (Thisll. He is also said to have visited the hmioiis Mira BM of 
Mewnr and the Sikh Gnru Amar Das of Hit- Punjib. He aerjuainted 
himself with the secret of Yoga and devotion ihrough three eminent 
Jain learhers, Haiivijaya Snri. Vtjaya Sen Sitri, and Bhanu Chandra 
Upodhya; and he also had intimate contact with the Parsi teachcis 
Dastur and Kaivan and the Jesuit Fathers Aquaviva and MoTtserTUte 
from Goa. Imbibing the spirit of the Upani^ds, the MflhabhSrata 
and the Bhogavod GTtTi (translated by hts order unds^ the title 
Razm Kamah), and the rn^’stieal poetry of Kabir, Ml. A Silrd^s 

and TujsidkSt and freiiueutly meeting limdii saints and Mu^iui 
faqits in the gentle, ndigioiis atmosphere of ihcir cottages iuid 
asramos. Akbar rrstetated from Fatebpur-Sikri the eclectic religious 
lesson of India of hts Ihne. This was called tht' Din-i-Ihihi, which was 
a Sufi fraternity rather than an independent church, and was to 
’prescribe for the whole empire gods, ceremonies, sacrifices, mysteries, 
rules, solemnities and whatever was retpiired to constitute one perfect 
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and miivciBal icbgton'. It was in entin accord with th* ^nth^iA 
ivached thrtnufh several ccaturies of devolopincnl of the Kinda 
Bhakti raoveraent and UttsUm Suilsiii. True to this fundament itl 
siririt ol edcctidsm, the Emperor perempiorily asked tJw Cliristian 
missionaries to refmia from attacks m Muhammad's Ufe and 
I cachings; though tw pennitted them to build a chapel, attcndefl 
Ihetr Mass, had the Gospel translated into PetEian, and on the great 
gat can jr at Fatehpur-SUd Inscribed Christ's words: 

'Jtsus saith, the world is a bridge; pass over it. Iml build not on it. 

Tlie world po^th as an hour; spend it in prayer, for the un¬ 
seen is at hand’. 

To his own Muslim brethren ho sard: 

'To repeat the words of the creed, to perform the drcunrctsion, or 
to lie prostrate on the ground from dread of kingly power is not 
setJdng God. Obedience is not in prosttntian in the dnsL Practise 
truth; for ancerity is not borne om the brow'’. This is an echo of the 
teaching of Kabfr. DSdh and N^ak. 

The Din-i-llahi had no pri^hood and was ormfined to the select 
few. coUrd chehis. who were, in Sdll manner, slnclly and carefnUy 
diosen by Akbur after a 'cleaning search'. Tajuddin formulated the 
extemai obseriiMnocs of the creed, while Abul Fad and Foizi were 
its nnijtahids. It was built up from the essential elements of oU the 
religions in India at the time: 'We ought therefore to bring them all 
into one. but in such a fashion that they should be both 'one and 
all'; with the great advoniage of not Teising what is good in one 
religioD, while gaining what is even better In anather. In this way 
hoitour would be rendered to God. peace woukl be given to the 
peoples, and security to the empire'. Orthodox Muslims cavuUed 
at it hott'evvr, and Abnl Fail, who observed their resentment, gave 
the following reasons for it: 

'An impure faction reproached the caravan leader of God-knowers 
with being of the Hindu (Brahman) rdigion. The groond for this 
hnprnper notmn was that the prince, out of his wido tolerance, 
received Hitidn sages into his tntimacyv increased for admtnistrative 
reasons the rank of Hindus, and for the good of the country' showed 
them kindn es s. Three things supported tire evihmmded gossips. 
Firstly, tlic sages of different religions assembled at court and, as 
every rdigiou has some good in it. eojch received some prsuse. From 
a spirit of justice, the badness of any sect could not weave a veil over 
its mmits. Second, the prindple of Fcaee with all (Sa 1 h 4 -kut} was 
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honoured at the court of the CaJiphatea, and Torious tribes of man- 
kind of diverse natures obtained spiritual and material success'. 

Akbar(1536-1605). tlic Greai Mughal, and Dam Shukoh.the prioce- 
philosoplur of Delhi nnil Agra (died 1659). TuisidSs (1532-1^3), 
the author of the Rlunadutritn hl^nasa, and KShba DSs, tfic author of 
the Bhakum 3 l.i (alxrat 1660}. of Noriltem India; Gwitan^u (1465- 
1553), the God-intoxicated preachef, Mukundartma, the author of the 
Cha^dl Mahgala (oomposed between 1593-1603), and Kaiirain Das. 
the author nf the MnMbliitrata {comp(u^^d shtmt 1603}. of Bengal; 
and BuUoh ^ah. the pact-mystic of the Punjab, were flic reptesenta- 
rive master minds through whom the religious synthesis, csstciess- 
ness and cgalitariaiiism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
obtained their noblest expression. 


Dara'i "Mingling of the Two OerwMs' 

Data ShulcoK was certainty the must leu tried man of ids ap in India 
and one of her greatest scholars, white as a prince he had hi him the 
making of an Aikoa, Raraa or Akbar. He ^lotigcd to the Qadriya 
sect, founded by Abdul Qadir Gilani, which had. a Uberol cteiN) 
promising tllumination tor the faithfuJ as well as for intiddb, and 
whkh followed n whole host of coniiimplative practices- He wrote 
a number ol lejigious works that bear testimony noi merely to his 
reltgibus Mdreticism but also H> the high level uf mysricaJ experience 
that be was ratiablK' of reaching. In these lie uses the cummon phrase¬ 
ology of Muslim SdiTsm and Hindu Voga. He came into intimate 
contact with several Hindu saints, such as Charan Das of Alwar, 
Bahu Lai of Sirhfnd, and Kavfndra of Banaras. He acquired pro- 
ticiency in Arabic, Persian, Snnakrit and Hindi, and studied 
in translations the Hebrew and Giristian scriptures. Be himself 
translated the various Upani^ds, ptelemng to render into Persian 
tb*’ commentary of SaJtkara; und under tiis diracttcni the Bh&gavad 
GUi. the Yoga vaii^tha. and the Prabodhn Cbandrodaya were also 
translated. The title of his work, the Majma-ul-Bahram,^ «r the 
Mingling of the Two Oceans, sj'mbbliscs the nCTn ci l ia t ion and 
synthesis of the broad cnltural currents o! Wam and Indiu, which 
cruel fate prevented him from fostering by imp^ial edicts. It is 
indeed one of the mockeries of history ibai tlie potitteal destiny of 
India passed into the hands of the bigoted Anrangzch, to rt^ll in 
a fmilc, unhappy and war-worn century, mstead of into tboec of the 
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mystic prince and legitimate bdr. Dara, whose regime might have 
continued the legacy of Akbar, consotidated the luiion between 
Hinduism and Islam on the ba^ of neligioos give^d-take, and 
brought about lasting peace between the two communities of 
Hindustan. 

Both Akbar's liberalism and toieration, hia Sulb-i-kul, which 
idtimately Led to the bold lonnulations of the Dtn-i-llahi, with its 
obvious political aims, and Oaia’s sincere and spontaneous cndisavour 
to reach the higliest realisation of unrvveded truth through the 
coiKunon mi^^stic way of the SliH Arif and the Hindu Bbakta. were 
the direct outcome of the contcmporaiy* ferment caused by the 
dimident movements in the bosom of Hindidsm, as represented by 
the various Bbakti schools and sects, and of Islam, asTOpresented by 
SuSsm, Mahdism and Roshnism, all of which promoted rdigious 
freedom and equality for the masses of India. 


Thi Htttmnmn and Fytedonx q/ th^ Rdtnacharita Mdnasa 
and i/j^ Bkaklamdla 

In the celebrated poet TuUadSs (1552-1625) wo find a great human¬ 
ist and imiversalist, whose epic, the H&machantaM&nasa, read to-day 
by more tlutn a hundred million people in Kortliem Indio, achieved 
a remarkable fresit syntluads in popular Hinduism, of knowledge and 
devotionaJisni, worship and meditation, moral earnestness and 
spiritual insiglit, which has Siivvd India froru many schisms and 
sects. As the BamBlmsaid to have been introduced by Tuhidus himself 
at Kail, it is enacted in many a town and village on its open ground. 
Tlie Ramacharita Mhnasa superbly blends the philosophical momsm 
of the post with the coutemporary stress on Bhakti, the poetry and 
dignity of VaimJki's Rlmayana with the devotional fervour and 
humanisni ol the Srimnd Bhogatata. On the whole, however, the 
spirit of compo^on and Bhukti, of service to man and re^’erence for 
tile deity, di^cteristk of the BhSgavaia tfadltton, which bad been 
handed down by the R^iinandl order, is the dominant note of the 
Tulaskl&s belonged to the Ramanandi otxlcr and had as hfe 
spiritual teacher Narahari, siath m descent from RaiuSnandu. While 
the Ramacharita Mrm a s a oontaim a poignant sense of the burden of 
sin, which can bo lemovEd only by the dj\'tnegrace, stress fe hud on the 
sanctity of the hunuin role, of the worthiness of the human bodv: for 
the Lord himsell wants to assume hunmn form. ’Tlwrc hi no form like 
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the ftnrm of » a form ^^hich all craatures, movinf und unmoved, 
moat earnestly desire- It is the ladder to hell and heaven and final 
liberation, and grants its wearer the blessings of wisdom, dctadimeiit 
and faith. Those who put on tills body and yet worship not Hari but 
devote Ihcmselvcs to the verj- lowest of sensual lusts are throwing 
away from their hands the phflosjpbfir's stone to grasp instead 
fragments of connnon glass', Neither superbrity of caste noc show 
of Gastric leanung but inner ^irituality and goodness assure the 
Divine favours. Nowhere b this more poignantly stressed by Tulddis 
than io the ^Fisode of Savttif. and RumSchandza^s sojourn among 
the Riratasand BbUs. One of the poem’s fine legends, ftdly csqTTesdng 
the contemporary humanist ic spirit, eonoenw a wretched scavenger, 
in the grip of a loathsome disease, who lay in filth crying, 'Ah, Pima. 
Rama'. Hanimnrj. flying by. angrily kkl^ the sufierer on the breast. 
That night, as he shampooed the God’s body, he was horrified to 
find a divadltrl wound in Hie same place. How had it happened? 'You 
kinked a poor man on the breast’, exp l a med Ramii. ‘as he called 
upon my name; and what you did to the vilest of iny c hildre n, you 
did to me’. 

But the twin concepts of the divinity of tnan and the bumanity of 
God, characteristic of the mysticBi movements of the time, have never 
been more nobly and oidcnlly expressed than in the Btuiktamila 
(about A,D* 1600) of NS-bhii Dis, one of TulsIdSs’s great con* 
temporaries. This compendium of mystical experiences is full of 
stoiies and legends relatirig to Bhaktos, poets and saints, and has 
remained a ptuennial source of religious msptrtition to millions 
in Noithmi India. The chaiactere of the Bhaktamhla are sweet, 
attractive, angelic, and free; they are I hi* heroes and heroines of 
Bhakti In ali its phases and tmances. There is the queen poet Mirfi 
6Si of Mewar, who slrondoned her palace because she could not bear 
the sight of animal sacrifices, and who wairdtred from hill in forest, 
r^esa with tfie fever oi sepomrion from the UmHXimplewnned Lord 
There is aii**th"r queen. Gone^ DerSnT of Orthlra, who suffered in 
silence the agony of a wound mJlicted by a mad ascetic, list her 
husband should wreak vengeance. There are the penitent Indian, 
Magdalenes; the dancing girl. Kanhopriy^. of Pandharpur, who 
became intoxicated with tlie love of Vithovfi, and ultimately preferred 
death to ravishment by the profligate king of IJedar; and the fair 
courtesan of Delhi, who dedicated the only art she knew, her dandng, 
to the love of God, Tliere i* abo Siuasurt, wh«c chastity was 
proircted by a tiger who scared away mSaru in the forest; 
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the passioiuitG BiivaniaiigiiJa, who swam acrass a diirit Bood oti a 
stormy night lo the wgmiui be loved, and who, on beii^ nqectcd 

by her, tamed inwards, and plucked out hb offending ey** to 
eradteate hb lust; and the namdeas king who cut off hb Tight band lor 
a siitiUar reasrai. 


TheChaUanya Fuisflrtra 

The KhmachOrita Mfinasa and Cb» Bhaktam&la were pitxluced 
in Middle India, tn the north the Crantha Sahib of M&nak (1469- 
1538), the hiat Sikh Guru, was fashioning the character of the 
PnnjtUi peasantry, whose suffering, service and sacrifice were pre¬ 
paring ihem for their future martyrdom. In tlie east and the south¬ 
east there was the hriUbnt, God-intoxicaied Chaitanya (I 495 ~I 533 )> 
who utObed the contemporary doctrines of BhnMi, recently enriched 
by the popularisation of ttus ^rlmad Bhhfuvata Irotn the South and 
the cult oi Vfindlvnrt. for the reUgioas and sodal 

awakening of the masses, Routtd him gatbrral a tmifpte band of 
devoted philosophers, poets and scholars. They deVEtnped. largely' 
on the b^s of their beloved master’s spiritual ecstasies, an entire 
pe^'cholog)', mctaph^^cs atul aesthetics of bhakti, which stimulated 
a hterary and rdigioiis lenabssnce in Bengal, Orissa and Asam for 
more than two centuries. The Chaitanya Vatinava mo^'cment added 
a new sttand of tnomlity and goodness to Lho Indkm character; 
the tnaturing, and thi* txanscendent quality of aulbmric human 
affections and attachments were conodved os ntniboUe of the 
appioadi to the deity. One of the most authoritative texts b the 
Chaitanyi Choriti&miita, composed at Viindlvan between 1607 
and 1615 by Krishnodas Kaviiaja. Wlillc Chaitanyian promoted the 
ideal of a castdess sodety arul ritual-free worship and abolished many 
sodal bairiwa, b>- stresdttg humility, fortitude and edf-sntitndin, 
it had a profound influenoe in shaping human chaiactcr. The ideal of 
human perfection b pictured as a blend of 'the humbleness of the 
grasses, the fortitude of the trees, self-abasement for the sake of 
fdlow-mcn and constant remembrance of God's name’. 

In Eastern India, owing to the entrenchment of decadent 
Buddhism and its nbimrplion by many popular Hindu cults, the 
movemEnt led by Cboltanya's dlsdple KUy&nonda, who admitted 
into Ins order thousands of di^padcd Buddhist numks and niinsr was 
part of a tnoader movemetil of edectictau. Thb was represented by 
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thi‘ cults of Dbarmfl Tliaktir. MalUjala Chaodh Mi*itas 5 , Klliki aod 
Sashtl. all metamorphoses of Maba^'ana deiti^ Such folk-coils 
providtjd a plow for derelict Buddh^i and its degiarf^ irot^es 
within the bosom of popular Hmilnistn, and at the same inne sttmu* 
La ted the development of Beng;aii liteialuie, Dlbng the gap left hy 
the eclipse of orthudox Biahmaiikal culture after the Muslim 
conqnrat. Renmants of the ncw-forEotlen Buddhism are the Vat^^t* 
Brahmans, described by Makundarama aa 'mim of the monastery or 
biiik^ua*. and the Yugis and DharroagLiariJi Yogis of South-wi^ 
Bcngah For the first time in Indian Jilerature the heroes and heroines 
of these new cults, vigorous. cnKaTniaing and pious, came from the 
lowest and the least in sodety. Mukundaiamo's Chat^di Masala 
Kiivya and Ghanarima Qwikravarty's Dharma Moftgala 
have for geneiattons profoundly influenced the popular Hindu mmd. 
bj* tht? impact of bolli 'Stiddlii^iM Mid in Eastem liidi^ 

Tn the Dhannu Madgala Kavya, stemming from Ramai Pandit 
(piubably tbirtcesitb centuiy), EbdirSma, MayGiabiiaHa (T 5 *S)( 
Rupaiama (middle of the seventeenth century), and Maniki^ 
Ganguit, we find another ncftabln attempt to unify Hindu and Muslim 
worship* anticipating the eclectic Satj'anilrSyaha cult and Paflcl^ 
by Centnriis in Bengal. Of greater influence on the popular minil 
Wits KaMmtiia Das*s P 3 r;ujava Vijnya or Bharata-Piftchan. a version 
of I he MahShharata Uiai wda compleictl in 1603. It qombines 
devotionolism with poetic inmgery and dramatic msight. lila 
Tulsidas’s work it is a source of penamiaJ delight and mspuutiou. 
The virtues of Bengal homes and cotinggs here eclipse those o! the 
princes and witrrbrs of Ayodhya and Hastinapur. with the 
that no humble dwelling fails to obtain joy. strength and soImc 
from Ihk MaliabliSiuta in Eastern India. 


The Mystical Poetry 0/ tin Punjab 

In the north, Shah Inayst (died lyJSl- t^omvtial 

and pTOfTcssivc Sufis of Northern India during the reign of Aur^- 
«b* taught in a Lahore Madrasah whkb attracted devout M^iins 
iiom various parts of Indm. Bullnh Shuh. his most famous disaple, 
vrtole som^ of the siibiimest poetry ever inspirwl by Islamic mystic¬ 
ism. Hi sees Gml at once ^ the cowherd of Vpndai^, the ccmquer^ 
of and ih^ pligpm of Kaaba. With hia sublime ^<mol Goq* 

Wild muuift!4ts Himself in the lowest and the highest tn society* m 
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kings e& well as grave-diggers, in priests as welt as thieves, BnUalt 
5>^ah luks captured the soul of the IHmjab. Hoe is oiw cf hia poems; 

*1 have found, I have found scinethjiigl 

My true Guru lias made manilesl the tmmanifesd, 

Somewhere It is an erieniy* somewliere It is a friends 
Somewhere It is Ma}nu, somewhere It is LaJla; 

Somewhere li is the preceptor, somewhere: It Is tho disciple: 

In all It has manifested Its own lath. 

Smnewherc It ^ a thief, somewhere a bestower of gifts; 
Sotnewhere, ritting in. the pulpit, It is a Qazi, gomewhere It is 
Tegh Baliadur; 

Somewhere It is a mosque, somewhere It has beeonLe a temple; 
Smnewhere It is a Vaira^ in medhattoii absorbed, samewhere 
ft becomes clod as a SheUctu 

Somewhere it is engaged in digging graves: in each path. You 
(God) are fondly encountered. 

Bullah say: Of the Master (God) 1 became desirous; 

The great king (Iiuyat) met (me), and nt3' work {wi^) was done 
(realised)/ 


Tfu Symbolism of RajpiU Parnfttt^ 

The edectictsm and humanism ol the Mughal age left its deep 
impress, not merely upon the mt'stkal movertumts of Bhakti and 
Sd&on .ind the vcTn,icular literatures in different parts nf India, but 
also upon the dev^ciopment of painting. The difference between 
Mughal and Rajput painting is lai]^y a difference between court and 
folk art. Tlie Mughal schools associated with the courts ol the Mughal 
emperois produced pcFTtmits of IcingB, nobles and saints, and scenes 
of hunting, recreation, entortatnment. and Durbars. The Rajput and 
Pahari schools generally deal with themes from the m^'ths and 
legends dialing to Kri^oa and Eodlia, or ^iva and Plrvati, whicli 
appealed to oh classes; and rtn^r works, ihustjating the various 
nuances of a love which is at once human and di^mie, aro saturated 
with the devotionaiism of the entire mt^ical movement and the 
vemaciilar litcrutUFt;. Besides Kfi^a and R£dh&, tfre archetypal 
lovers who symboUse the eternal destiny ol Man ami Woman to seek 
each other as the supreme fulfilment of Life's bliss, the pet deer and 
peacock, the vigil, tryst and abbislra, the dust storm, the serried moss 
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of clouds, lOTTcntial rain nnd Jlash of Ughtniug, the ^raiggling serpent 
underfoot, the twining ctoeper,^ the blossoming ksdamba treCj «nd 
the swirimg twicnt of the Jemima river, art ail subtle and deep 
symbols in the wcU-onderstood language of folk-poetry and painting, 
Rajput art doe not create a world of fancy, but transforms saipslra 
into an external symbolic worid, in which the radiant gestures oi 
tu ^sn and wetnan and the passionate moveitjctits of plants and 
onimaU, both wild and tame, express the infinite nueat of Love. 
Rarely, tlierefore, has pointing tiem so popular. 

Some of the heroes and heroines of ^vine-cum-hutnan love that 
are depicted in painttnj; echo and consolidate the sentiments (ra^j of 
the poet’s aident vc^s^s^ which the various melodies embody and are 
also inscribed. The Indian musical modes (tagas), which are lymbollswi 
and pcisanified. asare the seasons, each being appropriate to certain 
deep emotions and attitudes, also conSftitatc Jainiliar ihemes in Rajput 
painting. Pregnant vrrses from the GTla Govinda of Jayadeva, the 
Rasikapriy'fi of Keshavudas. and other Kiyilta poems are quoted 
by paintere of the Rajput school in their works; wiiiie Viu^pova 
poetry, often consisting of a couplet (dohS) anti quatrain (chaupfil), 
and saturated with deep thought and intense feeling, is uksn to the 
most delicate miniatiire painting. Thus poctrj' and pointing intet- 
penetratc ■‘arh other. With its fine and sensitive lines and morvclbus 
colours, the Rajput painting is a finished composition* like the d^u 
or chaupSI, distUling the delicate entotinna of the hero and heroine, 
who arc liepiacd absTraclly in both song and picture. In the entire 
history of the wwid's pointing such ooncenlialioji of feeling and 
gistime and coincidence of sensuous and spiritual values are hardly 
to be found, filcn song and danced what they felt in the lyrics and 
saw in the paintings—the sport of Krispa and the pnsnuri of Rodha 
in the universal tove-dnima of Naturf, In the RSdhk-Kri^^ paint’ 
ings We (hul tlie some radiance of nature* blended with hnniaii love, as 
revealed in Jayadova’s GU& Govinda and the Hindi lyrical poems, 
the beauty of the verdant posture in sunshine and rain, where Radha 
and the Gopia meet in t!ic coinpany of cow'licixls and their 

■locks, of the spring mooniigbt piercing the shadows of the groves o! 
Vrindavan. the blossoming'forth of the kadamba tree nti the banks 
of the Jamuna. the rain clouds throwing their shadou-s on the dark 
lamfila trees, and the song of birds and the frolic of animals in praise 
of Kri?nii; just as in the Siva-Piirv-aU paintings wc finil austere morni- 
tains with llidr dills. hoUtdera and tall deodars, where ev^hi^ 
is busbtid into silence for the calm cootempiation of the Divino pah. 
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KrifDiii acwcr-bcdccked tloJe-playcr and prince of tlic 
shepheids of VrindS^-an. and Sva, Ifie serpent.weathcd asceric of 
represent the eternal ardietj'pe® <*{ the two contrasting 
approaches to the EHvinitv. ** the Iiuman soul m love Md 

action, vet complctelv deUehed trom enpyrnent- Siva is the soul m 
silence and withdraw^. The poets and pamters of the Ituliaji plains 
and hab sought to inteipiel these contrastmg aspecU of the human 
spirit in a setting of flowCTy groves and tTee-lhwd river banks or 
sombre Himalayan snow-raiigcs. The eJufovc moonlit pastures of 
VTind&van and "the jagged mountains, toirential stteam* and camp 
fires flf thr Himalayas in Rajput painting both have the power to 
silcuoe ina-aitl strife.and make os tlie unity of the spirit of man 
with the cosmos, the idimtity at Being and Becoming. 


TIi£ Cotlaboratwn of Art. Poetry att4 Afusic 

Id India 3S weij as Cbmn painting was akin to literature; ami tlie 
abstraction that was achieved for Chinese Rioting by catligmphy 
was achieved for Indian painting by music. In India there ate 
apptopriate mdodiea for ihe various seasons; there ore RSgam&los. 
or paintings of musical modes; and there are idso bimm^. 
frr lyrical imcjiis. Biaides these there are pointings in whidi 

each illustration takes tlir form, not of a symbol or icon, bui of a 
dramatic rituation oonreived in the abstract, and eapriissing the 
univereoi mood or sentiment appropriate to the season and the time 
of day or night. With tlieirsimplidty of lines a^,^lful orgaiiisition 
of masses by means of fh-ep Gotours, these paintings are concemed 
lar less wjtli ilhistratmg an episode or producing picturesque dfecta 
than with onalvsing. epitomiaiTig and consol idnthig abstract moods 
and situations in a vigorous, jxt impersonal style. Music is rasentially 
an ibe tr aei art; allied to painting it helps the latter to achieve a 
degree of abstnurtitm that Is normal to music, directing the human 
soul to Being, which is behind aJil patterns of sottnds, shapes and 
colotns. The descriptive IroagGEy of the lyrksil poems, tlie harmony 
of the Rages or R&gtnis. and the representailou of natuiii] scenes 
in the pointings, all alike and GoUedivdy symbolise and evoke the 
eternal and universal sentiment of wholeness, wonder and awe 
usociated with expemnee of the noumenon or Being in the realm 
of nature. Being ia in fact the rldty ot the Rfigamilll painting, and 
his betrothed feeling of wonder that the Uumun soul expresse 
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«id symbolias tlnwjgh tlie cycle of 

Ibtec^uriM. from the fifteenth to the eiehteerth; ^ aspects o 
fdk-ail. vifc. poetry, nrastc And painting, developed alt^ 
lines in Indk. expressing the same imposonal mo^ dlficreo 
idkwns. AH iiiw iropteguatcd with religions tni^^froro ^ legends 
of the BhSgnvaiR and the Purihjas. as retold in the van^ votb.- 
cqlar kAvy« ^ lyric®, which reached the t^h a ga^ 

ofmysdS^®. nunddans and painters, 
ft'orl^Tcnltiire has there been such a colkborymn ^ 
express the coUectivt viskn of a whole people and epoch as there was 
at ths time in Korthmi India. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE RESURGENCE OF HINDUISM 


Thi DfifttU of ih« Conception of a Muslim State 

TN tbiC mausotciiin of AanniczGii Padsiiah and Ghan^ at Kbuldabad, 
the City oi PtiradUe, where he died bioken-hearted in the midst of his 
eatDpaign against the Marathas, Lies buried the conception ol a 
Mmlira state thiit this cold, cta&y and tntolemnt Sunni empeitir 
sought to impose upon India, causing much miseiy and sutlering 
among het people and the ullimate dissoluUon of the Mughal Emi^. 
Aurangzcb held in great derision the Legitimate heir to the Mughal 
tliranct the enlightened and extraordinarily Liberal Data Shukoh* 
whom he called 'the prayer-monger*. Such was his loyalty to the rigid 
Islamiic creedj that he sewed cups to cam bis suteistence. Appro¬ 
priately enou^, he is interred in a neighhovjihood tl^p t has received 
the lemainB of many orthodox and bigoted missionaries of Islam— 
Jaiaiuddin Banjrawan. Muntafabuddin Burlianuddin and Zainuddin. 
Long before his death, however, the Sikhs, Harathas, Kajpuls. nuH 
Jats had combined to resisi unthedUingly his attempt to build a purely 
Islamic state in the country. Aunuigxeb him^ was consdous 
of his grievous mistake; for he wrote to his son from his 'lonely 
diath‘bed*i 


*1 have come alone and am going alone; 

I have not done well to the country and the people, 
and of the future these is no hope*. 

One of the moot distingiiished Hindi poets of the eighteenth 
century, Bhusbon eluded him thus; 

‘Shame to thee (Aurangaeb)! Send all the Syeds, Shaikhs and 
Pathans at^ pve battle to SivAJl. You have lost numberless forts and 
towns to Stvdji in the Decconu Why do you break the temples of the 
Kortli? Havinfi failed to cause any harm to the Lord of the Hindus 
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(SiviitVi Ifou o pp ress the liclpless and poor Hindus^ 0 Laid of l^thi. 
do not pul on the crewti ol ignominy on Uiia earth by calling yooisell 

Alaingid' 


The Deveiofimetii of the Sikhs, From a Pcrsec^ed SeU to u 
Martial iVrt/io« 

In the Funiab. the vital home province of the Mughals, the year of 
the death of Aunuigieb Ghazi (170?) the ministry- of the 
Sikh Guiu, Govind Singh, the Saoha Padsliah. or Tnie King, oi the 
v?h0 had by this time been completely transformed by the 
Mugl^ persecution from a small and oppitased sect into a powtaiul 
mitjtm. IS 4 ** oSshoot of the bhnkti movement led by R^- 

nandn. KaUr, ChaiUnya and Valla bh. The hymns of Jayadcva, 
Simadeva, Trilochaiia, Kabir, RSmioanda. Sadhana^Bou, Dhanna. 
Pipa, Sen. Ravi Das. and SOidas, and what is room mtereatiag, of 
two MnsUm saints, Farid and Bhikan. find a place in the A^atrth 
of the Sikhs- The indebtedness of the Sikh rriigion to Kabtr. whom 
N&nak mav have met. and with whose hymns he was very f:^iar. 
is Eiinptv indicated by the extent of the Kahlr portion 
Sahib. K 3 nak also owes a gcnxi deal to the Gorakhnaih-R:tmanflnm 
tradition. He refers to the practice of Sahaja yoga as an aid to the 
eradication of lust and wrath, and to release from the cntangmients 
of the world. Guru Govind also refers appredarively to Gorokh as the 
prince among yogi*. But in the social and poUUcal ritmdmn of the 
Punjab NSmak's faith and roisalon dtsall <»n3tructtvcl> with the 
moral issue, at stake. Gorakh's Sohaja-yoga, KamSnantfe s social 
oqualitariamsm and Kahir-s and the Silfb' harmomaing of Hmdui^ 
and t^lam ware fuUillcd and amplified in a positive approach to wc 
i.-alues of life and sodety. the emphasis shifting ftomother.^iwr dli- 
to an <‘ t h i<^l end^vour tliat fashioned a nation. The repuaia um 
of idohiirv, cer em o n ialism, caste and polytheism alt served t mam 
purpose o'f liuihliiig up practical, sturdy and coumg^ chw^t^ 
At the same time Nilnak as weU as his successors draiik deep from thr 
wetb of the Bhaltli movemait of couteroporaiy Indui. Hciv tS a 
magnificent hymn of his on God's transcendences 

'The sun and moon. O Lord, ore thy lamps, 

The firmament ia Thy salm, the orbs of star* the pearls 

encased m it. 
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The pofomc cif the sandaj b Thy mtense, the wind lliy fan; 

AU the forests are Thy lloweis, O Lord oi light. 

What hotnage is this. 0 Thou de^rqyer of birth? 

Unsounded strains of ecstasy are the tnmipefs of Thy worship. 

Thou hast a ttiousand eyes and yet not one eye: 

Then has a thousand farms and yet not one form; 

Thou hast a Lhousand pure feet and yet not one iootj 

Thou has a thousand otgaus of smell and yet not one organ: 

Fascinating do I find this play of Tliiite, 

The light which is tn e\'crything is Tbine^ O Lord of Light, 

From its btilluince evei^bing gains bdUiana:: 

By the Guru's teaching the light b«;ciHnes manifest, 

WTiat picoseth Thee is the real Srati*. 

Nftnalt's successoa, Ahgad. Amardas, and Ramd^ were all men 
of the Idghcst character who disdpUned the people in n pracliral 
ethics of righteous and human sodal actmu. To Gum Afigad must be 
given the credit for inventing the GurmukhJ characters, which, being 
ea^ for the masses to team, greatly focUitated tin: spread of Sikhism 
and the welding togetherof the SJkfa people. The institution of langar, 
nr the oommunal kitchen, where prince and peusont, rkh and poor, 
high and Low-bom could mesa together without s<^bl distinction, 
fostered a spirit of charity on a Urtge scale and also became a powerful 
binding force. To Amaidfis. Akbar granted the plot of land at Amritsar 
on which the famoua Golden Temple was later constructed, as the 
central place of worship, communion and asaomhiy of the Sikhs. 

The fifth Gum, Aqun, was a leader of grrat organising abill^, 
under whom ttie Sitchs increased consiclerahly in numbers, ivealth, 
prestige and power. But his heart was foil of devotion to the Beloved 
One, and he was steeped in the BhBgnvuta and the Vai^va tradi¬ 
tion, Here is one of his beautiful hymns: 

Thy red jacket becomes thee* 

Thou art pteoaing to the Lord, and thon winnest Ffis heart. 

Who has given this bloom to thy fata? 

What dye bath given thee Ihy bright comptexion? 

Thtm art beautiful, thou art a happy wedded wife. 

In thy house is thy Beloved, in thy house b good fartune', 

His frumdship with the rebel Prince Ktmsraa was sufficient pretext 
for Jahangtr to put him to death, on a charge of treason. The seed of 
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rollitaiism is c*jntain«d in tb« message the tnnn>Tcd A^un ^ 
sijccesseir just before bfe death■ 'Let him sif foUy aimed on hii ihttmt 
and maintain an army to the beat of his ability'. HarGovmd tU 
firet to flathet aims and horses £mm his foUowera, The nrath 
T«rU Bahadur, whit look up the cause of some pera*nt^ Ka^nto 
Bmbmans. was ah* executed, by Auran^eb. Tegh Bal^ur gB« h& 
head but not his faith (dr da nS dii). The scdiS of marl^p™ 
encouraged the development of x militant nationalism m the ^jab, 
where the Hindus also tamed to the Sikhs, now tmnsfortiwi into a 
fuli-lledged Diartial race, for hdp and support a^inst Mi^lm 
persecution. Religious and mUitant noiionalian was the reply of the 
people of the Punjab to the chaltenge ol Auiungrch. seited on the 
imperial throne at Delhi. 


Tkf Khittsa and the Pahui 

Tlie leader of this new militancy was the tenth Guru, Govind 
Oingii (t 665-1708), one of the great kinge and hero» of Indian his¬ 
tory, In order to create a profound impression among the general 
body of Hindus, Guru Gmind introduced the rite of Pahut, or 
SatpakSra of the sword, by which die Sikhs entered int o a second hir^ 
irrespective of differences in caste, and became Dvijas by drinking 
together water srtired by a dagger and by partaking of a sacr^ental 
meal prepared from ctmseciated flour. The scavenger and the lecher- 
dresser were now enahled to eat side by side with the Bralunans m the 
villages of the Praijab. The lowest in society woje now mien of the 
land, members of a common brolherliood, the Khalsa or the elect, 
with the Guru himself bearing the sorniune ol siiigli, or lion. It was 
a kind of npo-Bralimmucal samskiia, or ceremunml obserrance, 
which symbolised theeompkie aboJitioo of caste and ilw unifi»liai* 
of the people, in readiness for a holy crusade agwnst the jehad 
declared by Auringseb, Thus was the Khalsa cstabli^ed in » 
\ht spe^iriicail of neairfaxioe Tiol tuercly tho Sikh but mO o 

aitire Hindu nation against Moghid tyranny. «* 

Gum Govind's symbolic interpretation of the hefoic 
Rimachandra. Krisna and other ai-atHm ^d herora. 

Goddess Chandi. was Tritcbed in a dificnail key from the earlier 
Gmnth, and was mtcoded to foster a militant naUonaii^ amon^ihe 
Hindus as a people. It is THnarkahk that an^pid 
cmlty genemlSd d\so have been a poet and scholar. But the robust. 
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nilUtnnt dianicter of Sikhi^ undoubtedly' rested laiigely on Ctint 
Goriod's poetk lientment of thow qualities of betobtn and valour, 
whether of gods and goddesses or of legendary heroes, that he wanted 
bis soldier-saints to mutate on their own hetds of battle. And hts 
religious bynins wete cbaiactcrised by equally deep poetic fervour. 
Here is one of them; 

"The peacocks dance, tlie frogs ctoak. and the dotid&ewr 
tliiinder. 

Hit tree e'*«r standeth on one leg in the forest; 

And as for those who fake not life, 

Hte sarayogi blow-eth ori’the ground before setting down 
his foot. 

Tlw stones through several ages remain in one place; 

Tlie rA\'en and the kites travel from country to countr\" 

Knw can the wretch who is without divine loiowledge, 

And who is never absorbed in the great Benefactor, 

Be saved without faith m Hitni" 


Sikh CiiHure 

The solidarity and sdflcss spirit of the Khaisa produced another 
most remarkable man amang the Sikhs, the lion of the Punjab 
Ranjit Singh {tySo-lds?). He was not only one of the greatest states^ 
men of the age, but was also an able and astonishingly successful 
military genius, 9 'Bonaparte in mmiatiin:'. who callcsd himself and 
the Siklu collectively the Khalsa. Within about three decades he Iwd 
carved out a kingdom embracing Kangra, KaiinJra and the major 
iwrt of the Indus valley. He would have been able to include also thr 
da^Sutlcj states, but for the defection of certain jealous Sikh chief- 
loins, who were encouraged by the British. That the entire Sikh 
nation could not be brought under the Khalsa had its tragic re- 
pcitussions «j the latei Jostory of tha Sikhs, Tbough an intrepid and 
courageous fighter and conqueror he was genial and homone, 'Kever 
perh^ wi« so targe an empire founded by one man with so little 
cmmnalily . said a German, Banm Karl Von Hegel. Though he had 
Uttle education, he had a discerning and libemf mind and hk court 
attracted some of the best talents, jirespffidve of religion and 
nadonality. His Chief Ministec W3S ^ al Fakir Azifiuljdin 

and his fin^KC minister was a Rajput. EajTDina NathlTS 
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appaintcd EuropeaiiS of various natioiuifitics as liigh army officras. 
Art and leaniing fleurished at his court, Tlic Chief Ministci was a 
Safi, who saw no difference between Hinduiau and talanj: 'I tun a 
man floating in the midst of a mighty rtvcr; 1 tam my towards 
the land, bat can distinguish no di£erence on cither hand’. A distinct 
school of painting de?dcrped in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
caitur>\ which bone the imprea of the fluent, reaiistic fdk-style of 
Ihr bin* rather than that of the formal, academic Uughal art. 
Portraits of the Gurus and dikftains and representations of durbars 
and hunting scenes were cenmnoD, mainly because Sikhism has no 
icons; nor has it developed any mythology of its own. 


The Hindu Revivat under $ivdjf 

Just a year before Gum Govind took up the challenge in the Pemr 
jab on behalf of the Hindus as Sacha Padshah api^ Aurangieb 
(1^5). the M'^rath.i hero Sivdjt crowned htmseli king at Raigarh in 
light ancient Hindu imperial fashion, and assumed the lime-bonoored 
tides of Suiihasatiidhitvara and Sri Chhairapaii. or Iring of kings. 

The slogan in MahSrastta was Hindu Dhartna and cuituro, 'the 
Gods of the faitb'. 'cowsand Btihmans'. Sivii! combined mdcnuiable 
courage and mililary genius with a profound Jove of the folk culture, 
songs and trends of Mahaias^tra, wliich led him tnuro than once (m 
risk capture by going to Pwma in disgutse to hear a religious remta-' 
tiom He reverently approached Tukriram for splritijul goidanoe; bid 
Tukililm advised him to became a disciple of RUmdSs Samarth. Ko 
two ooutemporary saints in the same land presented a gr^cr con* 
trast. Tokfirim beliitigcd to the ancient tradition of Bhakli and was 
steeped in the love of Vithovk, canng for nothing else m the world. 
One of his hjTmis runs thus: 

'As the bride looks back to her mother's house 
And goes but with dragging feet, 

So mv soul looks up unto Thee and longs 
That Thou and 1 may meet. 

As a child cries out and is son* distressed 
When its mother it cannot see. 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave 
So *tis, says Tukk. with me'. 
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Tuk[ir3m insets thAt it b impossible to comtrixue both spiritiiA] 
ioy and actb'ity in the world: ^worldly lllie and life with tbfi Suprcm!^ 
—ie who Eicta Ixith parts together in the end achieves neither. If a 
□UQ seeks lo lay his hands un two groin pits at once, he will end by 
destroying himsdf'. Yet the world is tneimingfiil for him, 'fluoogh 
Cod the whole world Is related to os: when a rope is stretched every 
fibre is tense. The world is not worthless or on object Of scorn; sec how 
each life is blended with the life of all. The jny and grief of othets 
affect tis, just as our joys and grieb affect them. TukS says, when this 
pure principle dwells within the heait. the outward man is radiant 
with delight'. 


TJif Saints of Pandharpuf 

Tlie saints of Pandharpur promoted both a national rclIglDus 
revival and an equiilitndan social inovement that prepared the 
ground for a pon-Kndu upstugc. The chain of lalnts, scholars and 
poets stemmed from Qiakrndliara SA-amh a minister of the King of 
Devagiri and fouiuler of the MahSnubbavaaect. He was the disciple 
of the Morathn saint Govindnehriiya of Muiai. He recognised no other 
God but and rcpiidiated idolatry. He became the foensof on 

aggressive Hinduism at a time whm the Sufi teachers and mission' 
ories of Islam first reached Devogiri to cany out their progtommu of 
convtTsion. Other saints and poets included Nfimadeva (1270-1350), 
Bhupodei'a, Hcmadii, JiifineSvani, author of the famous commcataiy 
on the Gitfi (1290), Janfiithuia. Svaiul, and his famous disciple, 
Ckanatii (154B'I598). The galaxy of poets and flaints kepi alive the 
ftdigious fdth of the people and provided the ttispiiation for the 
Hindu resurgence under Siv&jl, 

Sivijl found the leader of spiritual resistance not in Tukitilm 
{ifio&-i649) but In HSindas (tfioS-lfifil), who, unlike Takfirfiin, did 
Rill extol other-wcrldliness, but sought to reconcile the material and 
the spiiitual quests. With fifimdis endy auceem in Sojpsaia can itssure 
sococss in Panunfirtha: tlie former is a ncccsssiy condition of the 
latter. M^en ^vfjLjf went to hbn in spiritital dbVress, according 10 the 
Santa Vijaya of MaMpati, and wished to remain with him, a recluse, 
Ramiliis neerpted hb homage and devotion, but after Eortif ymg torn 
with scriptural truths, set him to ftiirii hb personal dutio in the 
woritl. The emphasis is thus on scKuiI action, but in complete detodt- 
metii and fnfedoni bam egoisnt, Riindis is the siipjKitter of tbe 
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prindplft oi the golden mcsuu Ndlhtr indul^ntt nor ^thdiwral but 
moderaikm holds the key to man's ethical hfe. Ramdas iiao^ some¬ 
what apart iTom the school of de^'otces of Vithova at I*andhar|it£r. 
and hiTmontimcntal work. 'DSisabodha'. btcgiates the various 
sciences and arts of life with the reljgiaiB quest. S<an«thmg Uke BOO 
maths were estahUshed by R&nidas thmuehaot the Deocan, mth 
hriBecs of Rama and Hanumin, and witii gjTnnasiuiiM. or akhad^ 
atSb«l to then*, which became fod of ludlomU religious revi^-al and 
also of phvHcal tiaining and nsistaxice. Ramdas a pn^tome was 
indeed eiwpnl tall y practical and many-sided, and intendra to tn e 
every Hindu dtiacen a santartbs. or 'valiant', like him^. He stress^ 
the importance of hard work and tlie oviercoming of taring, and he 
poeaesred great poUlical sagadty. Such a^ was 
ful to the leader of a pvasaant Qation who had mhcttlcd the gnwt 
traditions of the Satavahamt and Vijay-anogw Empire. ^ who 
undeistood the task of piotecting and reviving the Hindu 
In this he was supported not only by the ^ 

Somh hut also by those ol iheXorth.sucha3 JaiSmghand Chhortra- 
sal; and many hards of the North came to his court to sme the glory 
i>f 'sirvB-bhauma-fijjTi'* 


Jke Haraiha Heal of Hindu Pad-Paishaht 

The ifaiathas became the dommanl power in India during the 
eighteenth centurv and produced a series of rtate^en an 

Wnora. with whom the British had to cimtend tor thetr final c™- 
qocst of intlia. U >s rignifiemrt that the imp^t e^ioo of tte 
Uamthas to the North, which wos unrbat^en by ^}i Rao ■ ^ 

forth the ideal of Hindu l^'*^adshaU. or the Hindu^^.^^ 
won the support of the Hindu princes, chiefs and jammdais ci Mai -a. 
Guiomt, Rajpulana and Bimdelkhand. , 

The period of Mamiha hnpcriaJism led 

Onto! the fathers of MarathaUlerattire ^ 

ttK Trioms* .1 Bi™> (RSIX!* '»»1 “■? "■' ** *• 

rawJavTis. H* mphs Md «< tl” „ 

lO Ihc emmOD I«.pfc ol 
,ua t«tay .s popdw in 

darili SHiiMii m North Into and Ktimvto'a Rimiyatp 

India. AnoUis iniixnlaii: vniKt is "•*‘’•’ 5 “' 

Devotees and Saints (Bhakta Vijaj-a and Santa \ qayn) resembles 
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KSblt& D^'s R>»» v*3»««Bla of Norlii IndiiL Mcro Pont was also a ()oet 
of ccnsirtwablg reput atloa. 


The Vit4xiity of Popular Hinduism 

One of iJie mnailEable featmes of Indian dviliaatimi is tb£ vitabty 
of Hinduism, which dm^ its stnm^b OQ. the one hand front the 
mvths and legends of the Epics and the and on the other 

fr^in the unfailing rescr\‘oir of faith and devotion of the common 
people, which has withstood and survived all peisecution. Over and 
over Dgidu a political awakening in India has assumed a religions 
aspect whenever the Indian Dlvanna has been thieotened by londgii 
invasian and cultumt ^d It has been supported by the xpontaneous 
and undying faith of the cisnroon people. Thtis not only the Br^h- 
roans and K$atiiyas or Rajputs, but also tile masses have stood in 
defence of iheir land and cidtuie wbenevur priests and monks were 
threatened or killed by foreign conquetors, whenever tempka w«ne 
destroyed and monasteries and schoob of learning dosed. The 
stubborn defence put up by the Guptas agoioat the Bunas and other 
outlandish barbarians iDanma ndechefahas), by the Rajputs, who 
assumis] the title of Vikmn^dltya, ogaiRSt the hordes of the Turko* 
Afghans, by the Sikhs in ihe Punjab, by the Jats in middle India, and 
by the Maratlias tu the south, all alike testify to the capacity of 
liBndu India ocroGS the centuries to runovate herself when the cri^ 
comes. Tile Bhnkti movement from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
cvnttiry a movement against caste, priesthood and the eKtemal 
obeervanoes of the Hindu Dhonnaj but it 5 ttmuhit«l pan-Hindu 
msastance to the bigoted and intolerant policy of Autangteb, of which 
Guru Govind Singh m the Pttnjah, Sivaji in the Deccan, and Sdraj 
Mai Jat in Bharatpur and the U,P, took up the rnilitant leadership. 
Thioughom the eighteenth century, an epoch of universal turmoil 
and misery in India, the great array of mystics, poets and eaints 
dbtributed through the difTerent regions likeni&c demonstrated the 
spiritual resilience of the common people amidst the conflicts, sufter- 
tugs and despotis of their rulers. 


The $dkta Mystics of Bt^ngal 

In Bengal, exposed, to rmpamUeled plunder, barbarity and ehim . 
nery in the era of Clive (1756-1774). SaktUm produced a most elegant 
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poet in BLaral Chandra RSi Ga^jJkar (1715-1761). wbu ^te the 
Annada MaAg^, ttur Kilikii MaAgal or Vidyisiiiidiit, and the 
triimi Mahgal or llhna Singh. His best IjTks are to be fcMind tt the 
Vidiiisandar. which was comjdetcd only fonr years before the totUe 
of Plasscy. In 1757 he anrapo^ the Satyanarawpa PaAchaO. wl^ 
celebrates the cottunon Hindu and Uusiiin worship of Satjn pir: ju^ 
as his own style is the best record of the ckganl ost of words ^mi- 
laied Irom Arabic. Saitskrit and Perisan in Bengali poetry Bharat 
Chandra Rli has been compared with Pope and Drydoi- He was a 
master of diciioii and rhyme and exercised a great influanw npw 
Bengal poetry towards the end of the eighteenth century and the 
first half o(f the nineteenth. 

The same spiritual badiiion produced the celebrated poei-reystics 
Riiroa Prawjtl Sea {bom 1718) and Kumalh Kinta Bhattacharya 
(horn j8og). The Sikta lyrics jidd nothing In religious fetronr and 
depth to the Vabimva padavaHi. and they enjoy equal popuUn^' 
among the rural masBCS. Here is a typical hymn of RSma I'rasad s; 

The Fisbenuan waits after casting his vast net 
Over the fathomless watere of tltc univt^ 

To catch mortals like fishes; Be Wdes hb time, 

Wlienever He desires He pulls them by tlie hair. 

None can escape from this Time-net. 

How ra" one who is TLme-btrtind obtain his dehvaance,' 
Call the Time-destroyer, Slother KfiH; 

She will rescue ytju from the dutches of Time.' 

In another hymn iiam.aprasild pnriests abwit human inequality 

'O Goddess, do 1 not know of Your great coropasHonJ 
Some people tack even » morsd of food. 

While others enjoy a surfeit of ddicttci» and an abun¬ 
dance of treasures- 

5iQnic go hi Itucurious paLuiquins. others carry them on 

thdr shoulders; t. _ 

Scene wear gorgeous shawls, others do not even have tags 

to oenrer thdr nakedness'>. 

In another, about the vanity of fottns of worahrp: 

*0 Mind, do not delude yourseU about the Goddess, 

Do yotJ not rcalbe tba-i Ibe entire universe b Her imTOf 
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Why thtai do you sc<k to wonhip Herfartfaea image? 

The 3 fother decte the universe vtrith inrinite riches; 

Do you not fed ashamed al making a few golden trinkets 
for Her idol? 

Tt b She who nourishes the ttniverse; 

Do you not feel ashamed at mal-Tirt g offerings of rice and 
gram before Her? 

She protects the universe with infinite cate; 

How can you offer sacrifices of goats? 

■Die Mother can he worshipped only through devotion. 

You may celebrate Her pdja with gnat show before the 
public 

Bui She will nes'er acicept your bribe*. 

B&araprasSjl was undoubtedly a genius. It seems to have been he 
who introduced into Bengal) poetry and religion tile dcvotinnal songs 
of welcome (agamjatil) and farewdl (vijayaj that am Bang during the 
autumn festival of the Goddess DurgS in Bengal, when dxmghtm visit 
thrir i>arrnt5. Thr Durga Fuji, became prominent in Bengal trom the 
middle of the eighteenth century through the initiative and patronage 
of RSja Kyi^a Chandra Roy of Nadia, who gathered round htm the 
best talents of Bengal, to these poignant ^anuini and vijayi lytia 
the deity is conceived as a daughter who comes home for a glorious 
stay of three days and then mums with her husband Siva to Kailila, 
amidst the w'atls of the family. The nuances of parental love for the 
Divine Dai^bier UmS or Gauri, are as full of religiouB exaltation as 
the romantic love of Radh^ and the Gopis for tlie youthful Kftspa. 
Thus the songs lidp paienls to transform their all-too-huroan tender¬ 
ness Into spirttiml as^ration. For. is not every mother the mother 
of Umfi. Menaka. and is not Cmfi the Divine Daughter, inscmtahle but 
adorable, and the wrench from her alter the reunion of three days the 
anguish of separation from Gext? Every daughter is the reilection of 
UmS, who demands love and tendOTie®, but who makes, but a 
brief sojourn oti the earth. In the Rlranprasadl lytks the Ideabsa- 
tion of the porent-danghter rdationsliip symboiisa a distinctive 
mode of approach to the ddty; when sung in the a»at>di mapdap* of 
the Goddess they still attract thousands uf liatencra. The character¬ 
istic Rima Fras 4 di folk melody and the devotional hymns, Iwsides 
the Sgamani and vipijiL lyrics to the Goddess, have a profound 
appeal in millions of Boigali homes even after a lapse of two 
centuries. 
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In Kninalfi. KinU^a nident and pnalomui IjFiics wc discern a j^cct 
blending of absolute tucuism with the worship o£ Kali and Kfisp*. 
and of yoga with ritual, reinterpieled syTubolkaHy and met^ 
physically. An fstqaiflitc Bengali song to KSS, the Dark Mother of 
runs as follows: 


‘In dense darkness. O Mother, Thy formless beauty sparkles. 
Whkh the yogb meditate in dark moujiiam caves; 

In the lap of boundless dark, on Mahanin'Hpa s waves 

Upborne. 

Peace rt<jw5 nfid uteshfliisiible^ 

In the fotm of the vtsid, iii tlte fobe of dmf YJrappWp 
Who Thou. Mother, seated alone tn the ihrmc ol 


Fmm the lotus of Thy fear-scattering feet flash Thy love s 
lightenings: 

Thy spirit-facie shines forth with tai^hter teniwe and 
knid’. 


A amcete and spontaneous type of rnsr-stkistn also «nctg^_^ 
time in the Auls and Baals. They comprised both Bltahm Sufis and 
Hindu saints, and their songs rdlect the v-asi silenoe of the ev»^rn 
fields and expatisivr rivers of Bengal. With no roct^hyacal or 
thitologicai syston, the Bfiuls worship by means of musii: and song, 
and naively and directly apprehend Reality as the Supc^djyidual 
Person—‘the Man whom the soul seeks' (mwusr minu?). The arwtiyc 
experience Lem reveals to tile mystic a dual movcnMUit of the ^irii, 
of Ti iqn God-ward and of God man-ward. In eternal communion the 
Real Man dallies with the Beloved, shutting the gates of the senses 
and gazing at her eternal beauty. Rarely in the wsrfds mi^us 
poetry do wc come across sudi a h uman i. i llc note in the adventures 

of the soul: 


‘Man, man, every one speaks of man. 


Wliat ta man? lx..*. 

is hicflllh, man is life, man is the jewel at the Heart: 

Very few on earth know the trnlh of Man- 
Man knows a love which other creatures know not. 

And man alone fcimws the depth of such love. 

Man's love helps him to know the Real Man; 

Thus mao knows Man; 

Tlie strength of man-in*Man is understood by man om. 
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Tlie following exquisite Haul song, traiiatAled by Rahindnuiath 
Tagore, speaks of love os holding the divine and the faunuui in swieet 
etcinal cannntmiaa in the unfold mg of life. 

'It goes on btossomiifg fur ages, the kml lot (is, tn whkfa I am bound 
as wea as Thou, without escape. There is no end to the qpctiiiig of its 
petals, and the Iioney in it has such sweetness that Thou, lilce an 
enchiuited bee, canst never desert it, and therefore ThoQ art bound, 
iind f am, and salvation is nowhere* 


Tke EcUctioism and Toltraitce o/fJtt N^crth Fndian Mystics 

tforthern India, amidst the uncertainty and rapine of the aee^w 
straggle betwyien the Marathas and Alunad Shah Abdtali, ako pm- 
duced a galaxy of mystics, s^tE and rafnnnera, whose continnity 
was unbroken in the eighteenth century, .Among these erne of the most 
praminent was Varj Sahib, a Muslim saint of Delhi (i66$*i7*5), the 
disciple of the woman saint BSwaif Saheba, who left behind an 
array of disciples In the Uttar Pradesh. Yaii is the author of tlu: 
Ratnhvall, which is full of emulate religious lyiiis. He said of tha 
anjver^i 'Cnuttioa b m painting by ttie Creator on the i;an\'a3 of the 
vtrid with the brush of Love, Re who has not experienced this Joy 
through Love will never know it through reasoning. Men and women 
tut as bubbles in the ocean of Divine love*. 

One of hb disciples was Butleh, a fdotighman Of Fyzabul, who con¬ 
verted tus Rajput tamindar and employer. GidSl. Below b a fine 
lyric by Gulal: 

'Tlie bee of the mind plaj's ^^ aaan ta. 

The unstruck musk sounds in infuiite space. 

The lotus opais and the bees make a noise. 

The light shines forth ever funhta'. 

The heart b hUed with joy to see it again and again' 

WlKui the mind becomes entangled, then it b 
in the net. 

Tile cisTCOt of light flows in, wave after wave* 

My heort is placed at the lotus feet. 

It does not come (take birth), not does it go; the soul 
dies not; 

Gladly it drinks the immortal nectar again and again. 

The Lord is b^^ond reach, beyond perceptitm, beyond 
sight; 
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I have ftrund tha Lotd hy seeing him with my eyes. 

Says GuUl; my desire ts fulfilled, 

I hove trttimiihed ov^ Yams and obtaiued an abode 
in Light’. 

One of GtdU's diacipks was Bbikbl, wlm belonged to CEmaipur. The 
foUowing lyric finely expresses his religious outlook; 

'God Himself is the earth, from whidi a multitude of 
vessels are made 

By the Potter, Whose creation has a wonderful variety. 

Karnes are gold, they become omamenls andappear 
as other than they are; 

But whether they are pure or impute, thdr basis is gold 
hsdf. 

The foam, the bobbles, the currents and waves are 
many; 

Know thai the water is the same, whetber it be swi^ 
or salt- 

The soul has one caste, in the opinion of Bhfkhl; 

The robbers belong to His government as well as the 
ttaveHeis'. 

Another of Yari Sahib’s disciples was Resa™ Das (1690-1765). 
who belonged to the Vaiiya caste and wrote iho Amlghut (The 
Draught of Nectar), A famous saint wns Jogjfvan (bom t^5). 
who was a Thakur of Barabohki and in the tradition of KaUr. He 
played an Important part tn bringing together Hualim and Hindu 
hnes of thought and worship among the lower castes of the Uttar 
Pradesh. He founded the Satu&ml sect, wbkh ctmtained vast num- 
bers of the lowest caste; or rather he raorgamsed the earlier sect of 
the same name that had been suppressed by Aurangzeb. He wrote in 
A\'adhi Hmdi and hb works include the Jfiona ProkSAi. the Maha- 
pralaya and tlxe Porama Gtanth. In the following verse we discern 
Jogjivan strong empbasU on sudal equality; 

saint, the one Li^ ^incs in all. 

Consider it wellf Tbtut is no second; 

Tike blood and the body are the same. 

There is no BrShman or saint; 

Some axe called men and some women; 

The Invisible Purufa is tn all’. 
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A mosi (MingoiAfted join! cf tliis age was Prioa Njth 
who ^omisiied In Bunddktumrl, where ChlmtrasSl Bundell of PaonA 
was one of ImdisqipJeL Ho oniphASised the iinitjr of Hmctiu, Uiuihna 
and Chnstiam, and was familiar with tho Bible, the Koran and the 
Hindu scriptures. In Christian fa^on he n^onls tove as the entirety 
of God. 'Love is indivisible and eternal, Lo\x is to the body of tlie 
Belovied: Tivith the Beloved: is bve. In the Bdaved’s soul is love. Loi^e 
it is that makes the eyes see beyond, even the Beyond of the Beyond. 
Love bestoivs on one the abode of the indivisibh; Lord'. Again in 
almost Cliristion style he sings; 

'Now teU 1 of Love, whldi is God Hintseli and beyond words; 

Cod’s cteation is a fmtHicn of God, but it (Lovejf is the deep- 
set etenuU joy*, 

His sect is calicd Dhiml, becanse it regards God os the Dhama, or 
home. It embraces both Hindu and Mu^litn followers. 

Another famous saint was Gharib DSs (1717-1778), who was bora 
in Rohtak, and worshipped Rama, Hari and AEali together. His 
catholidty was most striking, as his hymns were nu^ ardent. It is 
curious that his \'ksc 5 contain many Pereian and English words, Siva 
Nfiraj-ana (bom 1710) was a saint of Ghaadpur. He had a large number 
of loltoweis mnong the Rajput soldiers. His order observes ao caste 
distinctions whatsoever. He is the author of various songs and 
pc-rma, of nrltkh the meet important are Sant ViJis and Bhajan 
Granth. The Mughal Enjperor Mnhatninad Sliah was his disciple; 
and tfiis Imperial support helped to some measure to propagate 
the order, 

Paitfl Dft .4 of Fyzabad (1757-1825) 'vasyetanolher wdl-known saint: 
he was a disciple of Gutii, and llius in the line of Bawori S^ebi 
and he flourished in Ayodhyn. He is sometime described us a seeond 
Kahir. He suflered from the persecution of the Bairigis. He strongly 
condemned caste and 8 e« diflcrenoe#. Otic <rf his obsenatioos ts that 
the upper castes had rained the lower ones and themselves too. He 
h the author of RSma Ktt^daliya and Atma Karma. The Kund^yS 
verses nte vreU known for their ardmir and beauty. Rituals oon- 
sidcra 10 be ol no avail where the inner spirit is bckitig: 'Of what 
avafl is the nngumt appUird to the eyes if a girl has tio beauty* He 
goes in fur complete seli-suiTcudci: 'But 1 will soon please my Lord, 
(by pleading that) servants commit hundreds of errors*. The fi^uwiAg 
-verx is entirely in the maimer and spirit of Kabir: 
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'TItey say Itaina is in the east^ and Khuda in the we^t; 

Who then lives in the north and the south? 

^Vl1ert! h the Lord, and wfun^ a He not? 

Why di> the Hindus and Muidtms raise a stonn? 

The Hindus nod Muslims have engaged in strife, 

And the tvo faiths run into two opposing campn. 

Palfii the dave says the Lord is in all^ 

He is not divided at all; this is the tmtb'. 

In the district of Gonda, Safaa|&nanda {bom 17S0} was the founder 
of a sect known as Bw^ml Nar 3 .yan, which fredy admitted Mnshms 
as welt as lowid caste Hindus. Ttdsf SaMh (tT&vx&fa) was another 
saint, brother of &aji Rao II, wlio Uv^ in Hathias, He was 
hunilmr with both Hindu nnd Muslim scriptures and was a sharp 
critic of ritualism. He was the author of the GhaU R&ni3.ya9a. In 
Bihar there tm also n saiint named Danya, of the Anah dirtriett who 
was bom of Muslim parents, and who was the founder of an order that 
combined in wur^ip the Mnslim kond^ and the Hinda sijdSh. 

Kingdoms and empires were failing: the demolition of the famous 
temples of Somnath, Mathura and Banotas, and the pcisecution of 
Hinduism by Aurangreb had left a trail of bitterness and resentmiiTil; 
and confusion and chaos reigned over the whole of India in the 
cigfiteenth oentuty: but the galaxy of saints, poets and mystics, all 
emerging from (he lower social strata ht difTerent parts of the country 
tbmughottt this uiifaap}^ centu^>^ kept ahve the spirit of broad 
hnmnfitsffl and nnivcisdism in worship and lov«. w‘bich transceiuled 
the external fonns and observances of Hinduism and Islam, and also 
(he woes of the ruling dynasties and princes;. Mot the cities and towns, 
where the infiuenoe uf decadent Muslim and Hindu courts was 
demotolisiug and vulgarking, but the villages and hamlets, with 
their uumimerial culture, ntorked by tolerajice, amity and devotion, 
released the springs of Impe and renewal in one of the darkest periods 
of Induin history. 





CHAPTBIl XX 


THE LJBERAirSM AND IDEALISM OF 
THE INDO-BRITISH RENAISSANCE 


The Rise of European Fatiories in India 

HOBEXK European dvtUzaUoi largely owes tix origin to the quist 
for trade or tornUny that tn^nred the bold exploration of John Cabot, 
CcduinbuB, bfagdlan and Vasco da Gama. It uras the spices of the 
coast of Malabar, described as 'the hey of Hind' by the Amh 
mercbanis who captured the iuemtive trade in the Indian Ooeaxi. that 
shaped modern £uro|)eaa and Indton histoiy. In Vasw da 
Gama made hb celebrated voyage to India^ roiuidtng^ the Cape of 
Good Hope, and binding at Calicut. The first European factory and 
(omess in Asia was thus built by the PortugnesCj at Cochin, In the 
last year of the fifteenth century, the King of Portugal wrote in a 
spirit of banter and bravado to the Kiny of Spain that tbe real 
Indies weir discovered nnt by Columbus but by 'a nobleman of our 
household', who had brought with him 'cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
nutmeg, pepper, and also many fine stones of alt sorts; 90 that hence* 
forth all Christendom in this pan of Europe shall be able to provide 
itsrif ivith these spices and precious stones'. 

The Portugtwse were at the height of their power in the Eastern 
sras in the middle of the sixteenth century. Din, Bossdn, Goa. St. 
Thomd, Negapotam and Hooghly served os the bases on. which 
Portugal's commercial prosperity in India was built. In this period 
sea-voyages were so long juid perilous, and mortality in the email, 
crowded ships so lieav>v that the Portuguese never any serious 
attempts at colonisation or the acquiritlon of tcniloty in the hinter¬ 
land. but confined themselves to the ocenpation of atraicgic posts, 
straits and islands, and to the defenoc of them against attocJcj in order 
to maintain their mastery of the trade-routes and their exclusive 
monopoly of the Eastern trade. 

Both the Dutch and the En^ish, howevw, who appeared on the 
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EastOTi steDfi a century alter the Pert^guese, had not merely 
commercial aimB, hut also cokmial axnbittucs tha^ u-ere maitife^ 
from the \-ay start, especially in the cose of the fonner. The Dutch, 
under the teailenihip of Com and Van Dienum, sxro secured an 
advantageous poeiiioti in the Indian Archipelago, Ceylun and 
3 (alttbar. The English were handJeapped in the E^t by the vaefflatifm 
of their Company's Directors between menastile and poUtjca! 
nbjectives, the dvtl war in Englont], the caution of the English 
sovereigns, and the rapid development of Eiiglbh colonial activities 
in America, In l6rh, when the English had factories at Surat, Agia, 
Ahmedabail and Bruacti in Western India, and at Mosulipalam and 
I^tapoU on the Cotomandof Coast, and carried on conunerce from a 
oonsidcrabk: number of the ports of India, Persia and the Red Sea, 
a report to the East India Company stated that it was unpractkable 
for them to open trade 'in countries bordering ott the Ganges' because 
of the Portufuese monopoly. 'For small shipping there were no ports 
in Bengal but such as Portngoese possessed'. 

The anportant entrepots of Portuguese commerce in Bengal at the 
beginning of the seveniccnlli century were Hooghly, Chittagong and 
Pipli, Hoo^y and Chlttagoi^ were oiled Potto pe<tueno and Porto 
grande respectively by the Paituguese at that time, releniog to the 
small and big cstnarics of the Ganges. Saptagrini, or Salgaon, which 
stood on the oonfhiciice of the Bhhgfrnthi and Soresvail, and was the 
mosi famous port of South Asb for more than suttHm centuries, 
suddenly declined in the last decades of the sixteenth otmtury owing 
to the silting up of the two rivers; and in its place rose Hcogbly. 
In 1583 Ralph Fitch found SaptagiiUn a fair city for 'a city of the 
Moons, and very plentiful of all things*. But soon its prosperity was 
eclipsed Iq? the neighbouring pert-town of Hooghty. To the 
Portuguese HoofhJy bccaute as important a strategic settlemimt on 
the wi^eAi estuaiy of Bengal os C^ttagong was on the ra^an, and 
Ne^paiam on the Coromandal Coast- From these port^towns their 
Sect could protect their trading vessels frewn Bengal, Orissa and 
CoTomandal 00 ttivir way to Arakan and thence U> Malacca, and 
and also to Ceylon. The monopoly of the East Indian trade was 
successfully maintained by the Portuguese against the clmUenge of 
the Dew-oomein almost IbrouglKiul the Edxteailh century and the 
first tjnarter uf the seventeenth oentary. 
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The Eufttfimn Sfruggie; /of Mimopoly of East Indian Trade 

It was a hLstorica] acddeat that gave the En^iah East 
Company its ntaslerj’ over India, At the b^Ttming of the sevens 
teentb century the Dutch Company preoccupied with their 
struggle against the Portugui^ in the AtchipelagD; lor at that time 
it was not India hut the Archipelago that was considered the b^tcr 
prke by the Europeans. The English East India Company thus 
enjoyed an tnjtial advantage in that it was the might of the Dutch 
flcfft that destroyed the Portuguese monopoly in India, Ceylon and 
the Spice Islands, and paved the way for the suteequent prosperous 
Engli^ trade. It did not have to incur the vast expenditure oX main* 
toining a navy, garrisons and furtres^es that burdened the Dutch 
Company. Xoi could any marttime power succeed in the battle for 
India which had its strongest set tiemcntc only in Malabar and C^lon; 
for the Dutch did not Hsoume respatisibilities n| sovereignty in Sutut, 
Coiomanda] and Bengal, although it was largely thi^ areas that 
pitn-idcd their greatest conunerdal gains. In thise thiee leguins the 
English graduaiiy wrested from the Indian rulers trade privileges 
that were more advantageous than wbat the Dutch enjoyed; and 
their profits went on expanding by baps and hounds, as commerdal 
monopoly and political power aided each other. Even Bengal, which 
liad yielded annual proGts of iiimdreds of lliousonds of guild m, 
began to show frequent losses for the |>utch Company after 17m 
With the dinunution of their naval superiority. Hie Dutch wugb! lo 
retain trading privileges in India by meant of flatterj' and present* 
to the Indian ndem. Meanwhile, tbdr other rival, the French under 
Dupleix, evrn able to capture Masulipataio, mudj to their 
chagrin, in 1750. 

The grandiose plans of the French statesman Colben to uhtoin a 
share of the profits of the Dutch and Engiislj trade in the East Indies 
by establishing a string of settlements from Madras and Fns l Indk 
to the ports of Peista and East Africa want astray, owing to the 
misfortunes of the Frencli fleet on tfic sea and quarrels among 
ilie Directors and subordinates ol the French Company, Later, the 
European war injured French trade and Iwl to the incBiriency of the 
Company’s factories in Bengal, Gujarat. Malabar and Cormnandal, 
which was ag^vmed by the incap^ty of several saccessii'e Gover- 
nofs at PondtcheiTy. and finanetal bankruptey. It was, however, the 
French and not the Dutch whom the English emulated in certain 
importiuit matters of Indian policy nnil army oiganisatloti. For it 
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W3S tbc French who hrel negotiated palrtkal ailiaitc*s with Imlian 
and nj]«s, and who trained IntUan sepoys in European 
raetbods of tt'arfan;. ani! led them on conquering ejq»ditioii£ into the 
interioft far away fram their torts and factories <Mi the coast. As a 
matter of fact, among the European powers, it was the Fnmtli who 
were firet able to establish their doraioion over a large area in the 
IniUao pcninsnla; it lasted, however, tor only two decades. The 
ultimate failure of the Fren^ in India, who also had settlements ai 
the strategic positions of Surat. PondichiiiTy, Maaulipotam Md 
Cliandenutgore was due to the Ttaval superiority of ilie Hhgliah, 
which vras able to win for them the maritinic province of Bengal, 
with its enannous resources and trade, and its river connections with 
the north. Both Duplels. and CUve dreamt of a European Empire, 
which wai to arise from the ruins of the Mugbnl Empire in Indra; but 
Dupleia's vision, based on mastery of the Carnatic, vras geograplii- 
caliy destined to fad, as Olvo's based on the Ganges delta was to 
succoed. 

To gain snpnmiajcvover Bengal the English had to defeat not mrrely 
Nawab Sirajuddowla al Flassey but also the Frcjicli at Chander- 
nagoic and tlic Dutch at Chtosura, It wus their suaerainty over 
Bengal that assured the English the cximmund of the wesUth erf 
Hindustan with which they nJUmaidy won the Indmn Empire. 
Yet the Directors of Ibe English Company ai home still pinned their 
best hopes of a fortunate outcome to tlirir ventine bi the East 
Indies on the trade with the ports of the Arabian Sea. 


Itidia^ Hub of WorU Commerce in the Seventeenib Century 

Lord Palmerston aptly observed; The original eeltkra began 
with a toctory, the factory grew mto a fort, the fort expanded inlo a 
lUstrict and tbc dirtrict into a provinra*. Tlie budding up of the two 
Easteni dominimui, the British dominion witli its capitai in Calcutta 
and the Dutch dominion with its capital in Saiavia, followed 
the downfall of Portuguese power hi the East after a long-<^wn 
triangnlar conAict that was carried on In Asiatin watos until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. U originated in the same impul¬ 
sion as that which led to the Spanisli oceupatioo of Mesioo and Pera, 
ibc Portuguese cunquest of Braril, and the estahltshmeni of English 
and Fiench colonies and dependencies in .Atnetica. The Atlantic, 
Indian and PadAc Oceans were first unified by comumfce by the 
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middle of the sevcnteeiith century; and xmtil the beginning of the 
nineteenth century caorenum qiuintitiefi of gold and dlv'er from 
Mexico and Peru flowed into India to pay for the doth and silk goods, 
indigo and pepper, that she supplied to Europe, and aiw for her 
saltpetre, which made gunpowder for the chronic wms of that 
continent. It was India that was the bnb of this world coin)nif<rce 
until the beginning of tiic Industrial Revolution. But Indian shipping 
was ruined by Poitugnwc, Dutch and English piracy in the A^lic 
seas, and Indian trade by the differential trade monopcity and 
'extraordinary pri\-Ue!g&s‘ of the European factors anti merchants 
in India, 'as if they were even more than the natives*. The Indian 
cotton mdnstry was also hit hatd by the loss of the English market 
wiieo England prohibited the import of Indian calico and silk at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, by the East India Company's 
discoumging the maimfactune of cloth goods of high counts and 
fabrics in India; and by the toss of her old markets in the .Archi¬ 
pelago. Persit and Africa with the dwindling of the Indian mercantile 
marine. Towards the end of the eigiitceath century, the ahtiuaJ 
average i-aloe (1706-1790) of Indian cotton piccegoo^ sold by tlir 
East Endia Company in the English market was ^1.4 miUlotis. 
Ftmitt was importing annunhy at that time (1791) £1.2 
worth of Indian cotton piccegcxids; and a considerable quantity nf 
these WM also exported m Amrrican vessels (vaiued at R$.5,600,000 
in 1(116-2817). Even as late as the beginning of the ninett^enth 
cailiiry. in spite of the high tarifi and the prohibitinn on the import of 
certain importani vniicties. India exported annually to England 
cotton piccegoods vnlued nt about £2^ millions, selling tJiem at half 
the price of English doth goods, which were atil! largely woven un 
hond^loams cmiiloying about five times as many workers os weir 
employed on the new power looms. 


Tht Itidu^itriai DitUne of /ttdfn 

Tlip jTar 1700, cxartly a century after the rslahlishment of the 
English and Dutch Campemio, saw the pmhibition cl import of 
Indian calico^ to Ei^nd. Duties to protect the English weaving 
indiistry against Inxlisn pnxlucts were gradually raised to about 
Bo per cent. Other countries of Europe followed sail, to protect their 
domestic bidiistries. The nadir of India's industrial decline was 
reached in the imddle of the mnetoenth centuiy, when the export nf 
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Indian cbtttm piaoegoo^k and slk to Europe ceased entirely, and raw 
cotton began to bo <n:pnttcd instead. Charles TnbVEiyan estimated in 
j 539 that the amount of Brn^ piecegoodo displac^ m the fotnign 
market was about Ra, i crote a year, and in the home market the 
dtsplacetncnt was to the extent of Rs^ 8o bkh$. He mfemsd to the 
gravity of the probtem of unemployment ameng the Indian people, 
who worked up this greit annual amount of Rs, iJjo bkhs. Seven 
yeais later {x(S4iJ Labonchere, Chani^Itcn- of the Exchequer to 
England, ob^rved: Tlie British have utterly destroyed llie manu- 
betures of India by thdr manufiurtutus. The district oi Dacca, the 
Manchester of India, has dwindled into Insgmhcance before 
the strides which the Biitkti goods ha^x made'. By 1S46 the tables 
wens eompletely turned and fndja did net export any cotton goods at 
all, but had to import from England 115,8^,000 yards of cloth, as 
compared with fifty-one million ^'ards in 1835 and only eight lakh 
yards in 1814. India's do'indmtiialisation, her incmising dependence 
upon agricaltuie, and the severity of a series of famines, now exposed 
for the first time the weakness of her economic structure, which bad 
arisen from her poSiticai depettdeni^. 


Ranimtihan, the father etj {fte Mo^n Indian Renaissance 

Krain the very start thc.pollem of Anglo^lnrlian relations came to 
tie dominated successively by Earopean mertointilism. colonialisin 
and tiationalism—three of the world's peniirious myths, which 
mrped the develafniumt of Wcsiem civilizatton for three centiuies. 
With tlte cultural side of the British occupation kepi in the 
hackgraund, and colonial policy permeating c\’er>' sphere of admJuis^ 
iTation, a rapid industml dectinc sd In, along with u marked 
tletcrioratton in tlie stondanl of living of the people. Tills obtained 
pbilasophkal sttpporl from the prevailtog Itissex-faire doetrine in 
Britain, which excluded the State from sissuromg educational awl 
omclitnative responsibiiitics for hnli a century after the assnmplion 
of DewanL Hat before the diaiting of the famous Dc^tch of 1*54 
was the necessity for State patronage of educatiou in the vcrnacolais 
realised, althnngti the effmis of British fni<»ionaries had contributed 
diecUvely to the spread of English educaiiim. 

In 1799, the British misrionaty Willtom Caroy established hinisdf 
at Ser^pur, on Danloh temtoty , where be was more welcnme than 
in the territory of the East India Company. I< was there that the first 
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Indian pnsA ^vas started, ptiblishing many books in prose, 

bjcJmUng iranslations o( Sanskrii texts, Pncvio^ to Uiis, a tnadras 
had been founded by Wairen Hasting at CoJoitta in <781, and 3 
Sanskrit CoHegc by Lord Conitvaiiis at Banams in 1782. From the 
end of the eighteenth fxutnry the ground was being, indeed, gradinUiy 
prepared for the notion of trusteeship of a dominitm. In 1773 the fim 
negnbtmg Statutes were passed whii^ altered the duties of the British 
horn traders to administrators. In x8t 3, when the En&t indk 
Company's Charter was renewed, its monojioly of trade was abolished 
and a sum of £xo,ooo was allocated for the improvement of Utemture 
and the introductiot) of edueailDti, Ttie year 1817 saw tlie csiahiish- 
ment of the Hindu College, or ralher school, at Calcutta, llinnks to 
the efforts of David Mure, Ranunohan Kay and Dworikanath Tanone. 
The next year saw the printing of the Bengali newapaper. In 
1S53 the India Company ceased to fonciion as a trading concern; 
and the same year witnes^ the proclamaticm of the jKilky of 
cmpIoyiiiE Indians in the tugher hronches of the CtvU Servire as a 
matter of principle. The Chatter Act of 1633, which introduced these 
momentous changes, was largely doe to the affort of Rammohan Roy, 
Rammohan Roy (177,^-1833) may be- considered as the fitst of the 
Indian modems and the father of the Indian Renaissottce of the 
present age. He was an intellectoa] giant , and one of the great 
humanists of the [uneteenth century. His spiritual calibre and 
inhuenee equalled, indeed, those oE the famous European leaders of 
thought. Jeremy Bentlutm acclaimed him a* 'bis intensity admired 
and deeply bdoved cottahorator in the service of mankiod'. 
Rammoiian condemned the idolatry and superstitions of popular 
Hinduism, and going back to the pure and noble creed of the Dpani- 
fods and VedSnta founded the Brahma Sabba, for ‘the worship 
and adoration of the Etemol, L'nscaTchahte and Immortal JBcing 
who is the Author and Preserver of the Oniverge'. Besides con¬ 
demning unequivocally many corruptions of the Hindu reUgiom, be 
did not accept cither the divinity of Christ or the authentidty of the 
various miracles aitnbmed to Him m the Bible. He fought against 
the custom of Sati. or the selt'-immolalkin of a widow 00 her 
husband's foncral pyre, and advocated the riglits of women with 
great acumen and mmal fervour. With his support Lord Bcntmck 
took the bold step of declaring Sati iUega!, He also advocated the 
freedom of the press and the codification of the Indian Criminal Code, 
and protested against the iniustice and impropriety of the land 
system iniroduced by the British. 
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tn tbt Sphere oi isdiicadOD, Rammahan wraie llie famuiis 'petitfoa' 
that was l&i^ely respoDsifaie for the final dcdsloii to advaojoe Wiestem 
educstion in India thmugh the medium of the KngUsh language: 
wink lus plea fen- the cultivation of the natural sclencm was far ahead 
of hb a^. lie wrote that, 'if it Iiail been intended to keep the British 
nation in igmirance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy 
woukt not have been allowed to displace the system of the schoohnen. 
which was h^ caJcnlaied to perpetuate ignorance. In the same 
maiincr the Sanskrit system of cdttcntioQ would be the best calculated 
to perpetuate i^onuice if sudi bad been the policy of the British 
Lej^latiire. But as the improvement of ihe native population is the 
object of' government it lAiU consequently promate a more Tihifral 
and enlightened policy of uistruction*, With hb impUat faith in a 
liberal KugHsh education, Rammnban pleaded for the admisnon of 
Indians to the highest offices of state; and it was largely through his 
influence that the Cltarter Act of 1G33, which tentimated the com¬ 
mercial character of the East India Company and tegalsed the 
appointment of Indians to the highest posts, was posed. 

In his tamilbiity with Sonsknt, Persian, Arabic. English, Greek 
and Hebrew. Rammohon was a true prophet not merely of Indian 
nationalism, which became the dommont movanent about half a. 
ocntuiy after his death, but also of the internal ionalism of the 
twentieth century. It Is refreshing lo rend the frdlcwii^ plea of the 
Rlih for the brotherhood of mankirul; 'It is now generally admitted 
that not religjon only but unbiassed common sense, as well os the 
accurate deductions of sdentific research, lead to the oonduslott that 
all mankind ate one great family, of which the numerous nattoits and 
tribes are only various branches. Hence enlightaied men in all 
countries fed a wish to encourage and fajdiitate human mtercomse in 
every manner by removing as far as poshhle all impediments to it. 
in o^cr to provide the redprocol advantage and enjoyment of tlie 
whole race'. 


Bankim Chandra, Fatiur of Modern Indian Ficftbn 

The age which in Britain saw the tnuroph of Liberalism and 
IndivfduoJisro, the aboUlion of slavery, the inlrodnction of 
reaching soda! legislatiun, and the rdigioua revival associated with 
Wesley, Keblc and Newman, saw in India the rapid spread of 
Western icarsing through the English language, based on Uacaulay's 
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famous minute on udacation of 1834. English educalion not only 
become the unifter of the difierent provinces and raligjons, with 
their dlHercnt dialects, but also creat^ new v'olues and patterns of 
expnssinn in the provhudBl literatures, which now oil entei^ their 
modem phase. 

The greatest literary genius of the mneteenth oenttuy in India was 
Bankim Cfiandnt Chattop&dhyiya (iSjo-iS^), the father of modem 
Indian -fiction, whose novels had a stimulating effect on all Indian 
liteiatnrES, besid*^ Bengali. Pmfoundty influicnced by the Enghafi 
romantic mo^'ement, Banldm through bis histoncal novels bnoitght 
the past to lift and depicted the glories of Hindu heroism against 
foreign tyranny with u.’arm bumon fervour, which at once opened 
new vistas of beauty and imagination to the Indian people and 
aroused thmr national spidt. In his social novels, too, Bi inyirn strnck 
a tender passionate note, with the protUems of widowliood, 

fnconipatibitity in marriage, and physical ddect. In all his worics hb 
hemes and heroines, the daily occurrences and the human relations 
are sulfused with a radiance from world, where Rhpilikas, 

mtairavls and Fakirs, as well as dreams, play their dramatic rfiJe, His 
famous *Anasdania(h', which has the dev’ostating Bengal famine of 
1769-70 and the Sonnyasi RebeUion of ijji as its background, and 
whose theme is political revolution, was far ahead of its time, and 
has since scri ed as the gospel of the revolutionary' niovemeni. It 
contains tlie famous hymn of Indian nationalism, Bande Matar nm, 
sung to the Moifaer goddess, vdin ts conceived as the Spirit of Mother 
India in her various numif^tatfoos, now pcN^r and gaunt, now rich 
and bestowing gifts, but always chanuing and powerful, and 
dtiinanding the devotion and sacrifice of her millioRS of sons and 
daughteti. 

The contemiiwary romantic spirit b European litenitniu was the 
mam iuspiraliom, whether of Bankhn Chandra, and later on of 
Madhusudban Dutt and Romesh Chandia Dutt, or of Flari Maravan 
Apte and C, E, h orsunhom, who all brought the rosy and hero-ic past 
of India to her drab present of poverty and alaveary, "and who am used 
national feeling m the country, as Walter Scott did b Scotland, 
Sicnkiowica in Poland, and Jtrisek h Cxechoslavahia. Bur the 
historical novel in every prDvbctai Uierature soon gave place to not 
very sweessjul attempts at sociaj ihemea. by Banldm Chatterjee and 
Taraknatb Ganguli In Bengah, by Veresaiingam m Telugu, by Apie 
and Khundikar m Marathi, by Kisbonlal Goswmni b Hmdi, and 
by others in the other Jiteraiurea. This failure was hugely due to the 
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limitations of the Indian soda] miliett. witli its rigid family and caste 
tcstrictions, which vreit umle mcompatibli! with tlie neiv tdias ol 
freedoin and equality that had come m the wafc* of th« Firanch and 
Amtfrioan Rtivolutkins. The naitow comervatlvo otitluok of the upper 
middle class was no te^ responsible for the way in which tfic Inle^ty 
of a chaiactcr or the natural devdopment of a ail nation was sacrifictd 
to the Deeds of boiugeois morals and manners and of British libcralsm 
and individualism in many a social novel, even of the great masters. 
Dramas and social satires were also attempted, lashing cnitwotn 
sckcial customs as well as modern vices, and these gradually snper' 
seded the older mythctogica] themes. Giri^ Chandra m Bengali, 
Vishnudas Bhave m Marathi and Rarischandra in Hindi, for instance, 
pnoduoid mythologicai plays at first- The lustorical liramas of Girish 
Ghosh, Kahirod Vidyabinode and Dwijendialal Kay, and of Kirtane, 
gained greater popularity: but social plays and Eotirea, sudi as tho^ 
of AmrHalal Best: and S. Uttdaltor, etidmig tears ami mhth, became 
much more lively and vigorous tn evety provincial literature. 


The Injlwfnee af Rabindranath Tagore 

In poetry the most striking common note in all the Indian litera¬ 
tures ts romantic fervour and pas^cm and on exaggerated 
subjectKdsm, where these have freed themsdv^ from the traditional 
mystical devotional pose and coniext. European nature poetry has 
nlso Irerji thoroughly imbibed and osslnulatcd. But a far more potent 
influence nn the poetry of the various provinces is that of Tagore's 
romanticism and bis profotmd love—a continuation of the Valndki 
tradition—of the beauty and wealth of Mather Earth and Nature 
in the aicreiaion of the seasons and tlie hours of day and night, tn 
Tagore the Jove of Katun?, the love of Man and the world, and the 
love of God, are accents of the same intense awareness of the cosmic 
infinile'V^lide, Where Tagore's maltire lydeism or philosophical poeiiy 
has provided the model, whether in Bengal or in the other provinces, 
it has inspired authentic spiritual expression: although this may still 
lack Tagore's metre and verbal rhythm in Bengali. Fuiihur- 

morc, his hiiming indignatton agn^t aodal inequity, and his 
sympathy for the victims of social injustice anil caste banier? in 
his novels and short stories, has cumulated everywhere a realtxdc 
hanrftii^ of social issues in poctiy, drama and fiction. A new mode of 
rtierary expression is represenicil in both Bengal and ebewhert by 
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rand folb-ptMjtiy, which draws its iiisfniiiti<in froro the Ancient 
ballads and fulk-sangs; and alxo^ by prabtariaii fiction, which utiHaes 
the fdk dialects. 


The Socio^digious Movemcfds of the Nineieenth Cer\iury 

As the mnetcdih oentttry prDgn:sscd» the social coixjiiest of India 
by Britain was challenged in various fields. Conlravd^es whh 
Giristlan tnlssinnaries as welt as actEVe programtiKS of social re£nrm 
stimulated interest in the study of Indtiin sodat lifh and institutions, 
especially caste, family and religim). Banldm Chondni Chatterjee, 
Bhudeva Chandra Mookeriee, Iswnr Chandra Vidyfisfigara, and 
AkshoyKmnarDntta in Bengal, and B, N; Malahari, M. G. Raiiade, 
nnil R. G. Bhandarkar in Western India, were among ihs influential 
writers who appraised Indian social tnatitutions afresh, oppasAd the 
inlnxluction of Western ways, and ro-htterpivtcd the social value 
and ideals of the fast. A few libcnU llritish ailtn mistral ora, such as 
Metcalfe and Maine, dea li n g with the \'iUage communities of India, 
Aifred Lyall, concerned with tribal law and administration, and 
Munm. exploring the methods and agencies of education, stood ooi 
against the superaesson of ancient institutions and conunnnal 
princtples and ccramented critically on British legal and administra¬ 
tive policy. At least four socio-nsiigious movemencs of reform and 
sm'ioe arose, each prmnulgattag its own soctal odjusiinGnt to the 
civiltjration of the West in consonance with ancient traditions and 
vahiL’S, which were freshly inicrpreted for the purpcHC: ilm Rrahmo 
Samaj, fed by the Tagorra and Keshab Chandra Sen; the Arra Sama|, 
led by Dtiyananda Sarasvati; the Thuosophical fSoefety, Icd'hy Annie 
Besaiit; and the Ramkrishna. Mission, under Swami Vivekannnda. 
In Bengal tht pollfjcal and ravplntibnaiy movements were saturated 
with a national idtsdian whkh eapirssid itsdf in a Uvrly interest in 
folk-culture, in rami life and instiiuUom, folk songs and arts and 
crafts. 


The Facets 0/ 

All these ntovenumts deepened and spiriluallsed Indian 
nationalism, striking a biehcr. mtne idesdisttc note, like thal of 
Maraim m Italy and Maraiyk to CiechtMilovakla, under the leader- 
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ship of SurendiBiiatli Btuicriw {1848-1925). '*ho (kvotod to Utc 
natiimal cause his unkiur gifts of am^iebig doquence uotl great vigour 
for a whole hfe-time. With the campaigns of Banerjee, who is some- 
timis compamtl with 13 urke, and samcTimes with Gladstone. Indian 
politics were bom. The tndian. National Congnsss gave fnodent Ini& 
lor the &i3t time 'the conception of m onitcd India, derived from tlic 
inspimtioD of Mazzini', to ttse his own words. The laUyiiig symbol and 
inspiring hymn of Uie nationalise movement was suppljed by what 
later becotne the Nationai Anthem of India, Bankun Chandra 
Chaitetiee's 'Bande MitJimiji'. taken from his historical novd, 
'AnanU^atii', wbidt deals with the Sannyasl rebelliem against the 
plunder and oppressiori of the revenue farmers in the 'robber state^ 
established by Clive In Bengal. In this hynm the image of tbe Great 
Mother Durga was transformed into that of lifother India, her 
different manifestations, as Jagaddh3,tri, Lak^im and Saras^ 

vati, -symbolising the various phases of the nation's evolution, and 
bringing home to the masses the message of tbe new colt of the 
Motheriand. Much of the natUmaltsm. os preached from one end of 
the country to the other by such nationalist leaders as Beptti Chandra 
Pal, Aurobindo Ghosh and Bal Gangadliar Tihdc, linked the light 
for Swori) with a spiritual awakening, an Meal which was later 
accepted by the Indian Natiimal Congt^. Jind thus mconcilied the 
concepts of jiolttical self-detenninattcif] and individual salvatkin. In 
Maharashtra Uie Tesusdtathm ol the cults of BhavUnl and Ganoh. 
and of the Siv 5 jt movcmenl under the guidance of Tilak, Pimilariy gave 
amoral and apiiitijal slant to the fight forindopendenor, Ift rcdefming 
the message of tl^ Bhagavad*Cit 5 , Bankim Chandrii, Tilak and 
Aurobindo, and later Gandhi, emphasised purpwive action arid 
organised effort for the wtlfiiie of the people as the m*xlcm ideal of 
kamta-yoga. All this le-iaterpietatkm brought Con guess nearer to 
tlie masses fay prcsenling polttkal doctrines in the vernacular of 
anciimt spiritual conceptiunK, thus spiritualising pMities, &iul at the 
same time aludring the martyrdom of lemlutionarica in a widely 
ramifying underground movement in the coitntry, 

The agibitiun and the political ptcigramme of the Congress liberals, 
from Surenthunath Banerjec. Pheroae Sioh Mehta, Rmnosh Chandra 
Dutta and An^inda Midiaii Bose to Gopal Krishna Gokhole. Dadafahai 
Nanrop and Madan M ohan Ualaviya, were strengthened by tlw self- 
sacrihong spirit of a long line of idealists and Tevolutionarif^ The 
spiriniat nnle of the later nationalist movement in the country was 
inspired bigety by Ilueir devntUiu .md martyrdom. Not only did 
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Bengal nuke India accept the economic prngroinnu: of Swadeshi and 
the boycott of British goods, but Indian cultiira} nationalism also 
received a great acce^ion of strength from the wide cultitml back¬ 
ground of the mass movement again^ Lord Curzon'i partition of the 
Province. Dining this period Gokhnle observed: 'Wliat Bengal 
thinks today, India thinks tomoirow'. The technique of economic and 
social boycott and the establiBbrncnt of gymnasia and resistance 
centres throughout the Province transformed the tifttinujilfeit into a 
rcvoluticmaiy movement. On the cultural side the National Council «f 
Education, estahBshed in Bengal in tqo6 as a protest against the 
type of luuvetsHy education that was manufacturing only clerks 
and ‘staves*, and wlUdi was led by veteran scholars and cduoariKnusts, 
such as Satis Chandra Mukci}i, Gooroodas Banerii, Rabmdrmath 
Tagore. Raskihari Ghosh, A. Chaudhnry, Hiiendranath Dntta and 
Benoy* Kumar Sarkar, fostered a new inteUcctual freedoni, a zeal 
for work among the masses in city slums and depressed ntrai areaSi. 
and a ‘Back to the Village* movement. Ten years later the Banaras 
Hindu University was founded with the object of promoting the 
fitudy and conservation of Indian culture. During this period, loo, 
again from Bengal, came the movement for die lexdval of Indian 
art. which utilised the developed techniques and skills of the West 
to recover and re^orientato in the new social context the motifs and 
formal values of andent and medieval Indian art, espedally painting. 
The artistic retuunsance. ltd by Abanindranatli Tagcre, Nandalol 
Bose and Asit Kumar Haidar, was soon dotmshing in various an 
schoob and centres throughout India, hdpuig to re-oduote the 
Indian eye in the perception of beauty, after many decades swamped 
with cheap and ^oddy spccim^s of European art. and also dis¬ 
covering new forms of article expression. 


The Freedom Movement 

By this time, Swadeshi, Swaraj and national education, supported 
by the economic boycott of British goods, had become the basic 
constructive programme of Cottgresa—accepted by both the moder¬ 
ates and the i^trenusts, the two wip^ of tho potiticid movement. 
Leadership soon shifted to Midiandas Kaiamchond Gandhi, whom 
India in teverenoe and devotion afterwards called Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Eather of the Nation. Mahatma Gandhi imported into 
p<ditics novel techniques, applying truth, soul-force and nnn-violena* 
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(SatySgrahti) as formative and directi™ factors in vast tnass move, 
ments. His appeal to motal power against tnjnstlEe and inequaiity. 
witbout anger and without malicet harnessed for the Imiian fnsdom 
movement the spirittml values of her immcniortaJ dvilizal Uiti. Not less 
aignificajit than Gandhian politics was Gandhian ccononiics, with its 
emphasis on a humane sodalism, grounded not on class conflict but 
on amity and goodwill, simplification of thing, and deoentralisatintn, 
symbolised by the return Co thesfnnning^a'heel and the panGha>'at-raj. 

The leadership of Subhas Chandra. Bose, oo liie other band, was 
cast in a very difTerent mould.. In Ihc histoiy of the woiid’s rewtu* 
tions there h^ hardly been a mote outstanding dramatic figure than 
this courageous leadw, who ransacked the whole globe, frwn Berlin to 
Tideyo and hum Rome to Singapore, in order to liarncas fotces for a 
\^'ar of Indian Independence, and to siTike the final blow at b» 
advetsary in Delhi. His Arad Hind Government, founded in Japan in 
1943 with the assistance of Ras^rhan Bose.wn the allegiance of some 
two million Indi ans in the Far East and was recognised by the Axis 
powera. It adopted the slogans 'Joi Hind* and ‘Delhi Cbalo', burning 
with the deteTTtunailicjn to fly the Indian tri-colour on a victory 
parade in the ancimt Red Fort of India's metropoha. It ruled the 
Andamans and Nkobais and also tho Indian teriitmy conquered, by 
the Arad Hind forces, inrt uding the Kohtma. Manipur and Vislujupitr 
areas, comprising about i ,300 square miles. After the defeat of Japan 
the principal ofliccfs of the Arad Hind foicts were brought to India 
as prisoncfs, foi trial at the Red Fort in Delhi, This trial not only 
gav-e intpetiH to the revolutionary forces bnt also spread marked 
dlsconteht and diaaflection among the regniars. The August X94Z 
rebcllton, after tlw incarceralton of Mahatma Gandhi and hts associate 
Congress leadera, as well as llw sympathy of the Indian popufatton 
with the IndJan national amy. and with the naval risings in Bom^y. 
Karachi and Madras in 1945 I 94 < 5 , ultimately led to the decision 

of the British, though not before the tertihle famine in Bengal, which 
took a toll of fifty-throe lakhs of lives, to 'qmt India', as demanded by 
the Congress executive under the leader^p of the Father of the 
Nation, 


Democratie Soe^ialiwi 

The indcpcndmice of India, achieved with the consent of the 
British people and without hlo^shert on the 13th August, i 947 < 
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NnmgKt to the* foft eertam jnastent political And ccononuc prablena. 
The partition of the country wiu a disaster; for it made vainerable 
its strategic north-westenr and nortb-castem frontiers. Foebteness 
on the noftb-westem froniicr. beyond the IndiiSt or fomgn occupa¬ 
tion of the Kabul and Indus \'alleYs, the Punjab, and KSL^mlra. has 
been the historic cause oi the country's disintegnition and i-he dis¬ 
ruption of its civtllEjitioD through the ages. The partiUon is doubly 
dt^lroufl owing to the eslrongemwil of the two neighbours, who 
have often made rommon cause in the hglil for freedom in tiie long, 
chctfuiired rnorch of Indian history, and to the migration to India of 
about nine million Hindus os refugees. Inside India. tl>e absorp¬ 
tion d 6 m Indian States, pockets of fetuiaiism. antocrucy and 
soGial reaction, iirto the Indian Union h.-is made the country, thanks 
to the foresight and statesmanship of Saidur Vallabbhai Paid, larger 
and inore vigorous than she svas in many iustoric Empires. 'The 
merging of princely or medkval and modem or dcmocraLic India will 
conttibure might ily to the nattanal sttungtb and to ecorioniic planning 
and det^dopment 

Tlie Constitution of the Republic, fniinsd in 1950, has as iU 
objective Ireedom from want, the impravrment of the sundaid of 
living of tile masses, communal unity and the removal of uutouch- 
ability, in a secular state. Such aims can be fully realised only through 
a refimn of the Umd .st'siem, in volvmg the temmul of all iotWmediar- 
ics between the peasant and the state, and the nationalisation of key 
and ha^ industries and servtces^ln other wmrds. tlirongh democrat k 
socialism. Pandit Jawaharlal Kehni, the Prime Minister, is the 
convinced leader and exponent of this movcmcjit, wliich cm truly 
fashion an ImJian peasant democracy and safe^piord and devstop 
ihc values and virtues of India's ogricuitural dvilixatian. Ue has 
declared: 'Our ultimate aim ia a classless sodety in wiiicli I'coiHimic 
innpiality and injustice of any kiml will disappear, and .ill wdH obtain 
equal advantages and oppoitunltia'. Tlie middb dass luiiU up the 
Indian National Congress and ultimalcly wrcsied po»er from the 
British, It is nol their wealth and ambition now iniit their sigacity 
and sclf-sacrifiDc that can solve the insistent problcnis berpicathcd 
by an arebaic wkty—its feudal dements, caste prejudices and 
cummunat discriminations. Such problems are in the long run more 
economic than politkal, more sock! than economic. Under Nehnt's 
leadership emphasis is shifting from parry progra mme to economic 
plan, and from cCMomic ^vdfare to basic social justice, as power 
moves jmpeiueptihly from Congie^ to Farluimcnt and the cabioat. 
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The vast modem Indian potitical experiment is directed towards a 
rmovatcd econotnic and sodal equality within the amhit of a free 
society. 


Tfte Ancient Ideal f>J Absolute Jusliee 

India's sodal t^pditanan ideal springs hmn tlie ancient and basic 
Vcdantic notion of the divinity <d Man and the liiimantty of God. Of 
tasting induence on human aiiaiis aooss the centuries, indeed acro^ 
the miUenniums. are the philosophy of the Upani^ads and the 
Vedanta in India {800-500 U.C.), iitduding the Vedibitk thought of 
the Buddha {583*^3 B.C.), and that of Confuems in China {551-479 
B.C,). which shaped the history of their reapectivo Oriental lands for 
two rniUenmums and a half; the philosophy tjf Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle (470-372 B.C.), which moulded Ckdidental civilization for 
about the same period; and the philosophy of Hcgcl (1770-1831)^ 
with its oHahoot Marxism, wliich has dominated the (^cidjEUt for only 
about a century. In the contcmporaiy West, Hegd's dialectic, 
enfnnced by Mane's acceptance for his own purposes of the former's 
vision of the triad, thesis, autlthtsis and synthesut, has inspired the 
political and psythoiogical sttateg}’ of oommuntsm. In India the 
basic VedSntic idea is similarly transfomted into a soda] reklioii, 
into a skLU in activity (yogah hacmasu Icaufiatatph Should dhUectkal 
matenniism lead the peoples of the world towards the struggles and 
battlcTtclds of global revolution and war? Or should the true dialectic 
of the human mind, that of VedBhtta metaphysics, which gradually 
widens and deepens the understajiding through a greater Inclusive' 
ness of ideas and a profouoder perceptitm of their truUi and value, 
and which finally cuhntnates through intuition in the Absclute, 
direct mankind aUmg the patlui of peace. »M)pcnitioD and goodwEB 

A most vivid and anejent formuktitm of the tudveusal Law of 
Ubarma, Ideal Righteousiess, or Juatioe, based <m metaphyiiksil 
equality, is found in the exposition o! the Doctrine of Elixir f MadhU' 
vidya^ in the Bphadanuiyaka Uponi^d, one of the rich sources of 
VedTuitLc thought. *Thfe Absolute Righteousness or Justice (Dhatma). 
which directs the universe and Eodety and the aggregate of the human 
body and its organs, which is practised hy the people and controls 
even kinp. is the Elixir of all beings and nil bdnp are its Elixir. 
That Tusplendent, imnuirtal Atman-Brahnun. who is in this Righte- 
misness, is bom ^ this Righteoustn^ He is within you. He Is just 
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tht Sdf of ymin*. the InunaTtalt ttus^ AU'* It is l>himna« or Absointc 
RighteoBaness, or Justice, that i| at the heart of ereiy indfridml. 
that is the Eternal and InmiortBl, that leshapes the rules and 
regulations of sodety fnnn age to age. The Tatter are the tiansieiii 
and mortoJ garb of the cosmic etenuU prindples. Yet without their 
cfflbodimfint hi Ole and soefety. ncttlar individtial nor sodety can 
teach supmno Bliss (madho). The andeat Upaniysiiic conceptioii 
nf Ideal Justice or Righteousness as Harmony, fili^ or Troth, which 
enoompasses andoarttrotsthe worid, is of rich significance for modem 
sodety. aitniog at an egahtamn structure. 

The Buddha, perhaps the greatest man ever bom, and the noblest 
fighter and renovator of Indian Pharma and sodety. o 1 >serve(I in the 
Saipyuttn-nikiya that the Dhanna he preached was merely the 
tmversing of an ancient Road, discovering and reconstmeting an 
old. fiouiishing. but now deserted City. History is the exploratton 
of tlie andenl Rood, the forgottim City and the ruined 3 fansiati of 
God, trodden and occupied by the f^plcs and^ pliilusopheni of by* 
gone ogeo, and the rcbtdlding of them for the jucsent gemErathm. sc 
that its life may become tidier and nobler, ft b the re'dboovety ul 
the omnipresent, immemorial Dharma of the land and its unity 
through past.'pre^t and future; woven by the interplay of the 
desires asp^tions of man (ga^^as), it bdonp to the tmiudcnt, 
phcnuntenal world. Through and beyond history is the Eternal 
Dhanna. which pertains not only to the duties and obligations of the 
individual, but also to those of a people and of tiianL-mH- Olionna 
binds not only the historical epochs of a panjcular nation but the 
dillefcnt nations of the world in a bread common movement of 
civilixatjoit. 
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TA« I dimity of IjtHd and Dhartm 

THK l>«si£ ipdlan bistonc Mcol flCTQfiS tLfl oditiiiiies^ portkiiJiuiy 
ftrcssed in those epochs when the eountry eticounta^cd invason and 
aggressiun from outside, is that the land is Dlluuma and Dbanm Is the 
land, tliis has been the ptedous gift of the J^g-Vedic Azyan.s to the 
mb-contincnti. The fundoinenial deceptions that Bh^ta and 
Dhmina oit' identical and that neither Dhanna nor its favoured home¬ 
land can perish, in spite of the vicisaitndes of history, have feept alive 
the faith of the people in potitical crises and defeats tbiooglt the 
millennitxnis. These were strongly reinforced in the spodunis epoch of 
Gupta iu^periailsm by PutSiQic myths and institutions. The name 
Bhkrata for the country was also ihst mnde cunent by the latter. 
The invasions of India were never like avalanches swiping away 
every stale, institution and cnlttme before tJicm: and so in spite of 
the vulnerability of her north-westeru EiontJcrs she hardly ever 
developed a racialism or nationaltsm of the Eurojican pattern. On tite 
whole, conquests and shifting^ of races are in fact much less evident 
in the march of history in India than in Europe. 

The loss of the north-west front icr from Kandahar to Kashmir ami 
Pe^war to Samadthand has alwav's threatened the peace and unUy 
of India through tb»^ ages- On the other hand, Indian culture, rdtgion 
and itade mightily injluenced Central Asia and China, in those 
periods when she contrpUfld the Inner Asian land-routes. It was these 
roads across mountains and deserts that anre the channels throng 
whidi the religions and arts of India, China, Iron and the Middle East 
powerfully but peacefully inflitimced one another; while they were 
also crossed and recrossed by barbarian invadeis from the prairkn 
and dry grasslands in search of wealth and comfort in the warm, 
fcnilc lands td the periphery. Akbar^s miniater Abul Fozl nimarkod: 
'The wise of andent times considered Kabul and Kandhar as the 
Firm gates of Bindostan, the one leading to Turkestan and the other 
to Persia. The custody of those highways secured India horn furdgn 
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invadcn and ibey imc iUccwisi? the appropriate portals to fareign 
travel’, BriUui alter her oaoquest of [fidia sealed ihe oorlli'Westera 
taod-TOUtes to ettaore iitability and sectnrty, and thtis isolated the 
country fixun the rest of Asia; but not before she had sent Alexander 
Bumes as eoriy as 1S31 to Afghanistan to (uury out negotiations with 
the State preiiminfliy to ibe despatch of an cxpeditioaaiy force, 
which occupied Kandahar, Ghaani and Kabul in 183^. This was 
foQowed by a rehdtion U) Afghanistan, the dtsastrons tntinat of the 
British Army from Kabul to Jeilalahad, JUird EEenborougb's revenge 
and plunder of Kabul, and the ultlntaU withdraw^ from the Ah;lmtt 
‘Hofnet’s DBSt'. It was only after the Second Afghan War (1878- 
z88o}, hotrever, precipitated by Russia's approach to the Indian 
borderiands. that Britain's aggressive policy and attempt to seenre a 
strategic frontjer in the valley of the Knlml and extend her inSucuce 
to Ccutral Asia was abandoned. The politkal isolatioii of India i§ the 
great landmark whidi separates India's present from her post. 


India’s HiititHC Contribtdimi to the Unity of A^a 

Thrice in the course ol her history, India was able to give lasting 
unity lo a coniuderable part of Asia, For the hrsi time from about the 
beginmog of this millennium tip to the fourth century a,d., when 
Buddhkm, after Ganditara and the entire Indo-lronian borcleTLand 
ftiom Kandahar to Bactna {described as 'Wlrite India' by the Greeks) 
had been converted by the Aiokon missionaries, conquered Central 
Asia or 'Scrindia* and North Cbina; for the second time, during the 
Golden Age of Gupta cnltnie, w'bicb extended foe about half a. 
millennium, from the fourth to the eighth century a.u., when 
Maliayana Buddhi^ spread from J^ondbara and GandlUnt to 
Western Asia, Tiirkusian and Chino, and Hindu and kuig’^ 

dums rose in South-Easteni Asia, from Suvan;ia(ivipa to Kamlmja: 
and for the third time, wtum the Tlntrika nutaissance of culture a m i 
art in Gaud^, which covered another half a millennium, from the 
eightl) to the end of the thrrtemith enutury a.D., extended under the 
Palas to Nepal, Tibet, Further India and Indonesia- For well-mgh 
twenty centuries fndia through her scriptuies, Buddhist, Sr&h’^ 
manical, Thnnika and Sidtlha-Natha, as well as her noble works of 
nit, eficctcd a sdent and peaceful disacminatioa of her morals, tuan- 
ueis and culture among the less advanced peoples of Central and 
South-eastern Asia, from Syria to Kambupiaud from Korea to Ceyloii, 
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BudcUiiioi] broi^it aiMJut 4 cult unit atitl ^riluat unity nf nlmoirt Th£ 
w|i{>k‘ coutiojent of Asi^ for at litast a tlicniBand yean, }ijst as Clirist.^ 
ionlly d'd in Eurape; mul tUe entire Buddhist wodd used Sanskiit as 
the comtnon hm^uage, os Europe used Latin, Gn$at universitira tn 
^djfieT^nl countries in Asia, sucb as ? 13 Janda. Vikramaj^a and 
'Valabhi in India, Navasartgharjgu in Balkb, GanjaH-vihara in 
r Khotan, Ot'ang^an. Lo-yang and ^fankmg in China, Anutatihaput 
^ in Ceylon, $ti Vijaya in Sumatra and Dvarlvuti in Siam, taught in 
the some language and elahomtcd the same myths and cults for 
centuries, SimUaity SanLUth. Mathura, Ajanta, Gantth^iu and 
Amaravatf in India. Vun-kang and Tun-huong fn China. Horynji in 
Japan, Angkor Tltom in CEunbodia. Benobodur in Java, Fagan in 
Biuma and Sigitiyu in Ceylon recorded sUnilai noble visions of 
beauty and ccunpas^on in slonc, II was only the conversion to I^am 
hi the fifteenth century and the threat to Indian shipping hum Portu* 
guee {nracy in the siatoenth that broke the andent cultural tics 
between Indb and South-east Asia. 


Th« Fwxdamctftal Unity of Arymaria 

India's historic cantribudons to Asian ludty came about through 
the extension beyond her bordiirs of her nneient spint of univer- 
salism, her religious conceptions of the tlmversal Man and the 
Universal Conitnunity and her political doctrine of a Uiuversal 
Culture State, by which she could weld together on her own sol] 
divergent races and cultures, uiany of whom were enemies and 
foreigners—Yasvuias. Vua-chb, Sukas, Pflrasihas and HUha-s. The 
BiiUmianica! predilection for syimnetry in e^'cry sphere of exbtetice 
led the scholastics to adopt und daboratc the fiction of Varuosadkara 
(intcnnixittrc of vatnas), which opened the gales of Hindu aocitly to 
both the foreign Mlechclihos and the mdigenous Ajb'os t^ban 
groups). The list of mixed ras ter started by Cautoma and Apasrambu 
(sixth to fourth centuty n.C.) was enormously expurided by Bautlbh- 
yana and Mann (about the fifth oentuty A.n,), iifanu's Vrityas and 
Vrbalas approximate to the Yavanas or a^mdated to 

Hindiiban, 'The Sudra is the fourth varna; there b no fifth vurpa', 
Manu declares. Paiibara, who flcruri^ed in the Gupta period, gas*c 
status not only to the ^Sdtas, hut to the foreign stodB and the semi- 
Hinduised border peoples. The famous conunentator on Momt, 
Medh&tithi, asserted five centuries later that the Hindu scheme 
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of ljfL> grtnuided ttsdf only on Dhofma, which is esentiol in the 
conception ol An* 3 »vort 3 , and not on gec^mphical demaijcatjon. He 
observesL 'A king'of jncrilorjous condwt coultleqnqmjrevpn rJie land 
of the iMkcIicliIias, establiEb ChSturvarnya there, asagn to tlxc iOcCh- 
clihus a position occupied by the Arya vniiei, and render 

that land fit for sacrifice as Ary^varfa ilseir. It is thus eultun;, 
i.e„ the way of living accoriling to IJharma, which dories and con- 
solidates the (ndtT of Aryavarta—kannohlinmi, or the land of rites 
and sacraments fmr Kswllttictt and not bhogabhuuij 1 ur the land of 
pleisnna, ns the Visnn’purann envisaged her. 

In spite of her varied climate, sdl and topography, and the 
■iificiences among her races and peoples, the fundamental unity of 
BhAratavar^ is instiQiad into the Indian mind by the anriimt PurAnas, 
Dhamta-^astzaa, poems, temples, pageants and pQgritnages. Thus 
nhAndavaifa is not n mure geographical integration. She » a historic 
culttiml sytitbests. The sacr^ dties. lakes, rivers and mountliins of 
HhSnitavai^ am drstrihuted ihmnghmrt the tength and breadth ol 
the continent, ifidudhig rites in the Hunnlayns as w'etl as in the far 
south up to the Setttbandiin. The most famous temples of the ancient 
deities of India, V 4 ou, diva and the Mother-goddess, are scattered 
thraiighout the laiid »nd In almust e^vry important village. Indian 
litemtuie, religion, philosophy, art and ritual, as well as the tuuvcrsd 
and etenud Smti^i Itiw. interpreted by the iiniveraiiies. sclmtastic 
schools and courts of law, induding those of the English, have sns- 
talnod one code of manners, mor^ and law, one stntits-prestige 
syslcm of varttA^mma, and one sdiulasUc tradilton. b''dthcr Muriim 
nor HngUsli suzerainty rrmterially affected the fundamental unity of 
Imliiin citlttire. 

Uki* the V'eclk cQiiiCcption of the holy land and I he holy' society, 
the political conception of a UnivssaJ State fekldhirhjya) under a 
Sarva-hhauma or Qtaknvaitl monarch, which abo sums from the 
Vedic age, has been a peat unifier of the ftidian peoples. The notion 
ol the Chakravaiii of ArySvarta was rerived by t he Imperial Maucyas 
and Guptas, and indeed b)' all later asptranis to imperial ctominion In 
.Aiyflvarta, such ns Vaiodharmnn. the Mankharis, the princes of the 
Pu$yabhQti dynasty and the I’Atas, some of whom assmned lire title 
'Vilinuniiditja'. aa well as by Uie Imperial PraUhAms and new 
Riighukuk Omkravnetis and SAliosAhkas «f the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, who valiantly fought against the Muslim tn\'nikis. Tlie 
notion of ft Chahravari? monarch such a? M'mdliita and Bhamla 
among tlir Brahma niL ant! [lalhanemi and Mnhasudaesaua among the 
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Buddhists is not meieJr political but also tuItiuaX. It is the Qiak- 
lavartl Samt^t- who, amidst chaos a nd cojifumon, the 

empire of Bhanna, or righteousness, and promulgates the e^cntiol 
OmIc of the Dliaima-^aistTU, India's appRMUrh to pdlLics is esseutiany 
metaphysica]; ho- ideal is the building up oi a cultniul state through 
prosperity and discipline rather than an empire by the might of 
anas. The Conception of Chakiuvacti is defined thus in the \^yu- 
PiKcSna: Chakravartis are born in each age as the essence of Vi$pu; 
they ha^'e Uved in past ages and tvil] come again in the future; 
in all the three ages—-past, prejsent and futute—even in the treti age. 
Other Chakravartjs iiavc been and will be bom. 

'Strength, Dharma, happiness and wealth, wondrous blessings, 
aJiall characterise these r^ts. They will enjoy wealth, plenty, 
Dhaima, ambitkui, farm; and victory in undistukred hannony. They 
will excel the in their power to achieve results, by their lordli¬ 
ness, by providing prosperity and disdpUne, And they will exed the 
gods, demons and men by their strength and self-dfsdptftie'. 


Thi IndiitH Spitii of Synihish 

Even in the midst of bitter struggles with forrign peoples estab¬ 
lishing themselves on Indian soil, tlie genius of Indian culture was 
maintained; its ^trit of assitnilatton, compruhension, and synth^ 
was ubte to meet (ho dudknge of diversity and confiict. Tlie great 
formative periods of Indian history, the signilicajit rdigious, artistic 
amt phitosopbical movements through tbo ages, tltrow into sharp 
relief India's persistent Gfiorts at recooeflmtion and concord amidst 
political and racial conflicts and struggles that would have over¬ 
whelmed any otlier culture. This distiuettve cnlturii fNitterR, Uie 
outcome of the accumulated forces of cuvirunment, trudition and 
race, has maintained a remarkable continuity fbr well-nigh five 
millemiiinns—n unique achievement in the history of the vrorfd. It 
has fmmtl articuhite expression in India's basic metaphysical notions 
of the unity and solidarity of fife, and of the Knol, L'nivcisal Man 
fVidvitmor); her religious doctrines of the unlvetsolity of creeds^ 
sects and Dharma; her political conception of univuisaJ sovereignty 
(Sfirva-hhouma), which upholds the oniviirsal Pharma; and hm 
ethical concept ion of the commoiuilty of the earth community. 
&iAkara, ihr greatest Indian scholastic, asserts: 'My Mother is the 
Godih-ss Pfirvatl, iny Father is Siiu, tlie Lord wliuisc power no one 
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can witHsiancJ; thefe ^fWitr^ippra 1 wm ss my IdUi and kint onil tlw 
thnx worlds ore my native land bihuvnna-tiii^ip)’. 

No less than Indians spirit of htimamsm and oompassiont ti^r ideal 
aithfltypcs of Man—Vispn, Siva, Buddha, Bodhkattva, and Kri+^a— 
and of Woman— fSrvnti. LakfmT and Somsvali—asecshriticd in the 
various icons and images of Indian art. liave served to mould a 
common distinctive personality ItTW. poetic and iinn'enuil raiher 
than egoti^lc^ snd racial, Tlic figures of Indian acnlptiite, whether 
Hindu. Buddhist or Jain, direct the twoptealso to their suprcnic Man 
of l>cstiny. the -Jivatara, the sensj-divinc Hero and enaandpated 
or Patrian^, who recucientlj' makes htstoiy, impTegnales it with 
Messianic hope and restores the supremacy of Dhanoju Ail sudi 
intuitions, fahhs and btdids embody India's age-iemg quest for unity 
and solidarity in a tand marked out by its diversity. 

Neither the spread of Gncoo-Komim institutions or of Chtistianlty, 
nor the empires of Augustus, Charlemagne and Napoleon were able to 
produce in Europe the deqp, tmderlj-ing unity that is cbanmteriBtic of 
India. This unity of dvilization is far more potent than any brought 
about by tire forces of race mid legioii, naticmalisam or political 
stuserainty. Indian euliuxe has stood at once for tlie udmite extension 
of the human community and for the plumbing of the deeper 
recesses of tiie self, identifying the one with tiie other: this is 
the lyirnm o n ideology behind the various systems of thought and 
the numerous forms of spiritual ptadke in the country. This b 
the centra] theme of Indiw thought, the very con: of her collective 
existence. 


The Sources of Weakness and Slrettgih 

In the present ecbn to the cuttuce of India and the world this 
message b of profotind shfnihcance. Indian indepet^enice needs pro¬ 
tection today not only against the upsurge of {irovtncialbm, 
linguism and caatei^, but also agiunxt the itrw class cleav'age and 
siTuggte that havecotne in llie wake of a nuddle class reviolutuni. The 
s|jirilual herhage of Indk, as embodied in tlie Epics. Dharmaidstras 
and PuiSpos, has revealed itself in the appreiitoision of an tmmemoria! 
Dhnrma nruterlying her historic continuity. It has stimnlared worship 
of the Mother-land as the embodiment of the etcnial Dhaima. 
Uteraiiy and pragmatically interpieied in order to iacihtate the 
assimilation of backward and under-pnvtkgcd pttiples and groups. 
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h has abo msntm] Uu^ tncnltty^ of uhiwnol diority utd <tinipassic»i 
(9&rva-bhuta-^}dL), thf Ukal of tuu^-c^ sal\-atinn (sarva- 

mukti]. and the cult nf Artlu or Uaridia NSi 3 ;)*ana, <ir <iod in the 
|jo\‘ert}r-$tTickeii, the handicapped and the afflict«fl in society* In the 
MahabtiArjta tCfifoa dedans: 'Know that Dhamut is my bdoved 
Brsl-hom spiiitual srja, wktise nature b to have eomjiasskin on all 
emttutvs. In hte ebaxactej t cJcM among jiU tueiL, 1 k»Ui ptefieni and 
fuast, ihnHigh itinuy varieties and forms of existence for the pie$er< 
vation and e 5 tiiltUslinjt.-nt of righlcousnes»', Thesr faiths arc rkb and 
abkiing sotuoes of [tnlitical imd mural stTcngth. Tl is the andent 
cnetajdiysic of the ^a 1 UmversaS Man and tlir ttidwellin^ of God In 
e v ery hnman being and rdation |sarva-flvai 3 ra} that on safeguatd 
und^ non- oottdilions the mstjestv and dignity of the t^nmmon Han 
and iiispitc and stmigthen nuvemeitts for sodal justke and equality 
and the establishment of a sodaJist pattem of society* 

Today the Indion constitution, which has.cmatnd not a Federation 
but a Uniim with a strong centm and a com pad ndnimistcation. 
snleguaidiog the counti^’ againsi disintegration, b a most powertul 
poUtical as well as moraJ binding Honce. It lias mcorporaied into itsdf 
certain limdarncntal rights and Uheitie of the Common &ian of 
India that the I^iiish htw and athmnUtrativo procedures, and the 
French, American and Ruseian revututiuns haix: addtxj to ttte 
religious cnntmit of Indian tiadonaiism. It ts a great new lustTiunimt 
not merely of political bit^ratiai but aba of social plannmg which 
will constantly enlarge its contents and broaden the scope of ecotioink 
and sodal dcmocmcy. 

Essentially India's liistoiy^ io the futun: Iit!S in strengtheniiig and 
maintuining the basic unity and integnty of Indian civilization, 
which tmnscends the diversities of mcc, language and maimem nf 
her diffcivut reifioui India. weldiDg tOg^thet her Provinces and States 
into a deiuocrariir tepuhlic, i& once again in the course of r&-hirth. 
Tlie fuhilnietit of her hktuo' *•''' tliottsand yran» depends solely 
upon natiuual Klesiltsnt and ardent faith in the e^titial unity of 
Indian dvilixatinn and its historic* peaceful, cultural mtsskm aenuu 
the centuries. All cultures will be fudged in this baxanlous atomic 
age acacording 10 their nWe 111 the pstublishmimt of justice, peace and 
order in a global sodety. In this scale of judgment the values of 
Tndinrr rivItV iarion properly presented and interpreted against the 
backgrrruiid of the past, can hdp to provide ihc basis of universal 
peace. gRQutne internatlonalbmi and a world dvilrzatiDu befitting 
The human tuce. As Gmidhl wrote: 
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*I fed ia fhe inncmuMt locesso of my heact.... ihat tJic vroctd i» 
sick onto dratli of filoodnspiUn^. The world is seeking a way out. 
and I flatter mysdf with the belief that pcdiaps it will be the privily 
fol the ancient land of I&dut to dtow iJmt woy out to the himgenng 
wodd'. 
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IfcdiKi ViSlfty n^itndjex iBii» fjE^n XfcO 
Akoat ipiul a frnm Tall 

Atspd^ 

IndtB Valkf mk from Ktit. 

I\vtteiy jar witb aSumvTo-BiiliytutUA^ 
imchptinn Inm Mot3«3|0-4Aticr. 

Ifidtu VaSley nh tiwiag tba pruco* 
t3rp4 ol Loitt 

AwiftiiiU ud tnrw^itai hi>1 beating 
wotiliip (tf Ibd Gr^t Motlkir. 

Advent of tbfl Aryan! ^ tbs S!|ria-: 
Sw%»vatl 

F^stir I^vedk fodi wunblpped in 
Asm Minor. 

Tim Bhomtaii on tbn Siipta-SanwaiL 
Tte ^igvndk ttynffi* and faeti 
Ttw MaliJItMmta. 

Ktif^ 

Janakii. Pravihs^ jaival], VijlUv- 
nUiya. 

PSU^vuniiliiLi 

Tlifr Vcdh; TlF^hmiinaui ami Ani^ViiJum. 
tTpififttfarfi 

MahA%^Tn ViudhaniAjia. 

Miulwf Cooil^i, fomdcf nt tlm 
X|[ytldt wt, wlikb funrivod nnlfci nt 
kaxt fhB flujlisedth i&miiiiT* 


TTU-JlMH 
uAfuii !■ 
^OM^fOOO). 
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The BinUfha. 
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A jiBO Tto G|Oiy* Satns, nhsniM S^tna 
And ^hn SfftnA 

483 tia flnt BmikUiitft CenncU «t 

IJTltia- 

Cl 45a 

40a The wd the AlalUlbhifiUa 

(with Iba Gtlh hi its imrat 

Idcntifieatkia i>f Hfailiiil^ ^th 
Ibd laii|;<ug 4 and cullm af ^fv 
tibonika? (IthisuU}* 

Alee of Hhiifiavaikin juid £^ritnu 

^ The SiftCfioil ButMh^t Coiiodl at 

YaBlU. 

IJ3-1S4 Tlw Maiirn'% Empfc TAt /?«- 

ainaiftfi mmil tki 

AautEya'fl Ar rfuMlg tia Ftrjr/iNftan^«ip*rt 

(t 3»-isa)« 

Haomnisiboo af duvra. Siilj» Uid 00 
of AryalittKl, Cxywt^ 
of nMMts odiMiic the tiloa 
|lt». Of low tnlxm 

Hcoctkw lutttiwl Boddlikt a a rrtkkci 
mrtd fetolerpnatation of the 
«wmA dhanu. 

jrd lo^od KAmnaQtfa* 

mittfry 

4, 300 TIid Jiia crcaiifU at PliaJJputlti. 

i 2f^jft Mo)m aad bis fnlssoitfl of 

caciqoMt to Sjrrta^ ^STP^ wd UaiTo* 
doata in the Weiutt «™i to Kepal, 

CeyTan and Suvnr^hViiitil fco tl» EaaL 
TM ptnating of an ofbbaat fnxn 
Bodhi tmr ill Ceykat faf Sa^hftmdtl. 

Aioka'a amt Fdtctf. 

Enmidn cd lotpmiil Blautyita art: 
the UoQ eaortal pf the Aictoo fiUiar ai 
SamSb: the Imtl «apcrat w a pUW 
from Eamifn^'a- 

Exuatpto nf folk art: ttie colDsnat 
Vali^ tmrn Dikiaia^Ji tbe dephtmt 
carv^ out al the rock M DbaoiU. 
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4tfa 3ni l^vitkiKe of {ha Khjuoflhi o^isAitt- 
coDtttiy Ixt mth« oottti-crest. 

jrrt lAilian colltml c«|iuiiitin in tfir 

emtory vsUeys u£ tha HtUmimiL the Kahili, 
the Onxm loid ^ Tsuint. Scittnc and 
f Kuhol hnovfis A4 ^l£ilc Ifuiin' 


3rd to m Tbtf StaiNi nt SftarhL 4|i$cof*trd with 
isuitt hrriTi^ Ihr BuddhiKi 

lymbckbsod Ibr Bwldhiit 

Vcf^nsU, 


5rd to »i Tho Buctriao GtvakM la tWfiiiniiTa mA 

cmtmy S^ksU; thdr IttEfintiwatfaiti. 

13 to nits PI Weatjom lodiL t□dl^ 

A*p* 70 Scythiaa sctiffttiire nt Mutfapi^ 

tttUKA nmtns w oMtisUy ScythiM 

c idcNijo l>d«t of the hy Fufura- 

iilitm Sohga Ids 
Hon Sncrifities, 

^ f^tnalslfii MaliUiiLisyi. R 4 rtcttiiM :€9 

to pltfyK Kispiiibadlia mil Bdii' 
Ittinihn, tte pppnlamy 

oC Kfif^BhAffivaiiiin, to ■ttlnasi 
saoiSexa, to EmKift. and tO iha Ptifi- 
clia-ipahftyiitlaa 


rA# StviihVmM 
ficlarfii^a im lA# 

of PilLkn- 

nimn). 
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to end of pultoDi' 


t. tjO Boildhbit smtptere at Bharhpt aitd 
Badh-Oaya. 


tJig Vlidt o| ibe QiiDW AmhdisBajilifl’ 
Chanf-hkii to t?K! Yuo^hb in tte 
On* viiitey. 

tao Tl^ ftfit thiTPigh vnya^ tnan EffTpt 

to India by Eutlms.. 

Ci Ji| The fnataliifkiti of by 

the OradtcopvmiTcllodpricaat VidW. 


0i loo ^rtHc Qimtksu of llltlfHhl^ SAkak a« 
fltt mettog plnco of Yftvaim, Hindii 
nd Budillilat {ihikwoplun and mr- 


Tbo r.ibarmA^ifltra ol Maxm. 
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THE CULrUEE 451D ART OF tJUBlA 

Wntiag^ oE tins F4lt csood ia tlie pci^ 
ol VmitM^maoi Abhmy^ hi Ceytei. 

Itittoda^ikm of BfflMhlsiri lotP 
KhotuE. 

Tbc wvTv^ of Joitthriii in 
Liodo- KIoe KbEmWla imd his vtctorv 
<rv«r tho lAdo^teoki at HatlitiTt. 

Rulf of tlifi Tnmil kio^ SlAghak. 

Embaj^B frotia Sonth loiSia to 
Esipesttf Augujitiifl. 

PmHitatioa o£ Boddiiat eci^tum 

ftfi4 hiiagoi h> tte Chi ne i ft ctw*! by tto 

fiitei. 

The MilptuTv 4ad painting of AJanth, 
q^ iutkdi^gnllciy of ui that provided 
[AOtiti and tpdutlqM to Sooili and 
East KTOM the cettlotita 


Hippuliis'a disovwy of th* raonfioon 
on tho Aiabsan Sea. 

Th* firU X(i ^ 
UnUy^ /*c 
AfdM 0/ 
m # 4 c Atim 
iamd. (r, 6o b^- 
a.Du 300). 


Hia biitli of the MohiyftniL at tho 
KntK^olawia-vUiJha dur^ tie mgn 
of Kant^ktl (c. 7S-101). Kani^fea 
becomeft a oocvsrt to Boddhim and 
"buifdi a mBfflilfioeftt tower# emliiiii-^ 
ing Boddha ndia. and a vihim at to 
caphaJ at Furu^apun. 

AAvttghO^a. DlmiTiiairlta, Vasami^ 
Fiflva# Jiryaclevop KiunJimtalidba. 
Charoko^ NAfajjofUt, SiiAglinfaV»a 
and AgvsfUaofl. "" 

The MOdhx'ttnuka Scliqol of HAgirjtuuu 


Inirodoctloo ul BndcOiioso btto ChJma 
bf Dhontuirvuia and > ltt ith i|B- 
The baUduig of the tot BtiddhlBi 
tnoflostoy in China—the White Hone 
MonofEeiy at Ch'aoit-an 

Cohntlstflio of Java bf petneo AJ.I 
Saha ficom We«lent fndio. 
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A tcatpk*4^ Auf UBtiis tioOt Jit tJie poirt 
of Mutytm 

Vav^m ioti3imira» «t fvAv«ripvd^- 
aam <i£id otJuTr ports^ nd dDrai 
miim^ caported ti> thtfr IComAEi 
EtA^pkn (diKrfbod lo thi) PncipiiiA ot 
Ute Erythracfta Sea, e. fio^ioo). 

Tte inaHtiino mpm aiy astarproe ^ 
ti» StoAHhanHi la Uw ]>»e«iu Vaj- 
iUlTl ^Uharora coiiiA boiritif thib 
divica of lb fliip, irbidi 

M V^ pcnrpT. 

J atrodocikiQ of BuddhUm Iti to TMton 
m Boctiid^ » riveted \r^ tito Moni 
dironkki 

Tho inaritliiiH anp^ iiul mtcrpfte 
of tbe PaHiivw mi'lui >dci|itcd a 
pkimeit pQ^ky ot a^kvlsalfafi la 
Fnrtliar linlia imd Imlonma huoi the 
boi^vuiinf, owmg to oonntJot pn ^mm 
fnw aciflidvDuni. 

lei Footiilaiktib of Hindii aoiaxf in Kam- 

ccotofy A4}. baja by Kxap^htp^ 

Mt- 

mt Btndn oolo^ m Champi loaiidHl by 

cmtticy EarlksI 5o»Mt 

band at Vo-ChEob bi u wly Soi^h 
Imlioii iciipt 

HtiBlii cobay m the llaiay peoioasla 
lottadad by CjuigtK^ii and hm $ 00 . 
Blia^vlalta. 

ppliodittioq qt Huidu colony 10 
Wcatcxii. java by DoTavanniiXL 

i*t ID Thftojtof ud iti tnfliMtvc* 

CMtwty upon ookmiAi ait in Burma, Siini« 
java ami Smnnha. 
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Tbfi art of MatbitrE Vidifti iotl Fsiil- 
mavatL 
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tmUiry p^jputo Utai nbmit tl» iirnde wad 
AdVfitltllZiP cd of IH' 

c]i^i 4 |^ t3ij£ir MjoiOTi on tliv ifiludi 

lii K^^Atuh, and Sarm^tk in 

nvtpAbtw* SbAntJU 


lit to ^ih Tbt liuSo-fjteci art cil Gft wlt ift n t Jt» 
ccntmy ij UTimirtrit tn Hamlrtitf Bttcttta. Klwtui, 
^fitoD^ KttcliA-Aiid Tminn 


ind Tint LnlimMatiin. 

ocntoty 

md or 311I Tte SsHldhamu Pui;idiiil 3 iui mail 
miliuy iUxn*t Jltakatnilt. 

t6o TlwCfiiOi^motiltClmSI^ •tinliM 

BoddlLlfL ttriptom from tint indlan 

ipooki of Comatf'viMnkt KhtVUm. 


26^316 Chiixae tnmalotilan «f tba tJtryiva- 
itraa umf ^ SaJdhiifmit-piiy^ 

&ta. 

jjid to 5nl TbB Gisthb: ptax o! CatufliftniD aculp- 

ccnimy Unit 

jid in 4Th TIm Buniyin Biiddlia crAaBei TjI# GoUm Agt cf 

otnnuy 175 the mte Qof^ii 

to liuiia ainrw the >iUley of the Hli^ 
kurlh ud Kotd bnbe. vcKich providcsil 
the modAk tor Ihe ^i^mitlc Bcdiltift 
fisttMi at Vmi-luitijt jmd Loni^'inen 

hi f^itna Aitd al Nam in Japiiti. 

yao Vy^u-tdiif}rM «rri ihtf Tkr S*€imd A§i e/ 

tfniiyi 

SatNUSi bh^f'n m th* MliaiaiiiBft. Co/oiut ami Ai^* 

tfem im 

AmAlla mint VanulniMh^ end th* ierm ^JkMr^^ 

loimdatkiti of YogiciiAiTL.'' joo-idoojA 
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4lh A KehAiK p rincvi esrrki] uji the 

center {mmam *tootb-r) 0 lic' of the Buddha 

from DvfpAntjm lo Sihjdiele, 
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Cokmlwtfcin ot Qtttnjat, 
fibailiBvmniiBa't Sunknt 
cooceniliiR ttw insuRatmo of a lhift- 
bAs*. 

CobBtiMtiqn <4 Boom, 

Kiitsf UM c ii p tt fld ■«uwt^| n B Vf<Q tbe 
vwmUatxn of « jfip* vid a iiit: of 

COWL 
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Kiijzilim|lvi« mad Idi mliBKbTq ^ 
CliixiMr cfipiial^ drTftngsui ( 401 - 
413 }^ wbm bn tazE$Ut«d Jibuut vob 
Buddbut csdini^utnti mm to 

till! KpnMLd df tbs MabiyiitA. In 
than any ochm- nioiiit^vcboiir. 

4'^i4 

Htt ..wWt. of Mibatfi*Ta Bih1A1h> 
gboff tD aad Huitatt, 

3«-J3S 

Hiv Gif^t Gu|)ta KttipifF Hvfet^zioen 
PI lascnptlrais to its 

vxmmty crm tmlk^ tiio 

bontrxluid of Indin 411 
lAf 4i Bnlklu Ceyioa Bod ite 
lbs fndiitn Cks^mn. Exuhwy of Kime 
i<cgtui¥PioB ol Cvylrm to S&mndni- 
^ptl (tf, 

e.4sA 

Htfti of liHUm. Slaodai^iiitB^ 

mtancnUo vktoy over tbc Hem finil 
ha ssaumpticM] ol tile tiUc V^ile- 

nnikAi|it5m- 

34fr-40(k 

Edd iif SiiMttlBn fttb Ui SalpwthJinB 
(c» 12 ^- 400 ;. 

4«^445 

Tile UO1I0 of lo tb# 

Jtufdra age of clnmiait SniiikttL 

40 a 

SnittreanziR^ probably u( l^dla^n ck- 
inction^ mkt of Kuibp^iu Sftivhioi 
V^Mmm-riam ud Budihm iinvsit 
togv^ber. itB k&dlitalHl fay IhflehpiiMiJi 
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Tne foundptpiii of Nikiidi Univer 
witf by ImptsiAl Gupta cnSawmeciti 
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THE CULTURE AUD AttT OF 

The iDcmdi^tiaa of ViUAbhf Unrpcrtlty 

by tbA 5lAf biiigt. 

OvcTKu ci^tcfpfM mdicjii«d by four 
iii9a1|itvns in Softbena ftlAlttyft Con* 
tbo ol Uir MahjifUivikn 
{Hbt luvigAlCf^ BuddluMpiFt* of 
in Bong^. whwo 
doruitkaoii «re TW3rii««L 

Biiiy FwHiaw roifi^narM to Oy»« 

Dbannak|iciM*^ visit to Qiiiiit from 

vMt to Cbiim froiti 

Ceykm. 

BoddhabMdm's viilt to Kwking wid 
luB tmiakttop at Iho AvmU4pftahii. 
vOtn. 

The KMhtnir monk primee Gc^avot- 
ttuEd vislbi Nanklfig, aitR- jttLdyin^ bt 
Oylon md |iroftchiia^ Buddhism m 

J«V* (ft #43)* 

Bdtchf* of Buddhist mini tnvo) front 
Ceyton to Chinni 

Giiyihhitfot tmv«li from India to 
Chillis wh«ro ha tnu^ats^ the Ldnt^- 
vatim Sdtni. 

Vktt 61 Chlnotw |dl|Tm» tO Indiau 
Fa [599-4<lh 

Atyshhi^it^T ^ i&iDdoui ■TOthffin.B* 

The tifflorescfioico of ButldM^ msd 
BT^tutunicit ktL Clow {ocaunpTes of 
Buttdhist art it UalharK, SfimBth and 
AiaiiU; Btid cii Bithmankol «Jt at 
Deogadi^ Udayifiri and ALhoUr, 

Preeow at the royal patoAO at 
S%lrt $9 (Sifphagiiit hi Orion, yihkh 
bear the hnjmeffl of the 
juul its motif L 
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5 tbti>ioth 

Q&Btxaj 

Tbifr Hactdhttt art ijf tltfi i^vr 
mt Vii:ii-kwig tl99^D* Uni^WQ 
{ibltrt Kml Tim^DftQg in 

dtutiig Ui^ Wd Mnd T'atig ficidod^ 

^htcb hem the kopreat af ih« stylo 
of GoxutbirA md Ajuti. 

StZ 

IntnxlDCtidn of Buddhiinii mla Kores. 

53 y 

VasodhiniiiBii flzudiy the Huti 

power nndei 

53« 

Intioductkoi erf Boiklhbtftt iaki JapeiL 

604 

AcioptJrftn of IBiJildiiiSEi. Mm tb* ffiwtinfful 
rehgiro of Japan. “ 


TIioTlbctaaldE^pSftiQg-tstm Gw 
mvKBOa of KcHthiM India, ibe rntro- 
docticio of tho fadiam dptuhet aocl 

Set^ from ^OMStmir tho ooo- 

«tractto of tliodrii jhiddliat templia 
inTibtt ^ 

606-447 

Karss SllAilltym lutd th^ of 

MahiyAna BqddbkoL 

641 

embu^ to Chlaa. 

64J.657 

Wkngnltiuot-be'f thWM rrhiAmri to 
ftuliii. 

664 

iBtfodoctioti td MahAj-fUia tioddJiiim 
mto Sunuitn. (PiikmiMgJ, at indi¬ 
cated by inacrlp^™ ^ 

Ttk 

oentitty 

CL Ttb 
ccTilmy 

Vnil of 56 dtEoest pn^tw*. to 

G«iidapftiK otithoreiflhe»£afiniid 
■fddtnol gci^lpBimt of ^&kim 


Httten-Tttitg to India . 

« 7 *^j 

i'iih^ m ^vijaya ud NAkndi. 

Atli ta Arh 
eeatvry 

Tbo iHomantic and coontfe tondleval 
art at tiidi&aT^ Hibrt 
•nd Elephanta. mnkrt the htfliutictt of 

Miodttisn atid TAntfikinat 

Tth 

ftguUuy 

The tnoiiolitlib rock ahnoa of Afima- 
UapuraiQp aa^ ttu t^tana 




4^4 TttE CVITUEE AKD AflT ISDIA 

Tte Grtit WLl Enridfu. r*i Third dgr rf 

^ UnUyt 

atbtoictli fliePtoaadSfMichoolrf Tfc# Bsm- 

c^ntnrto swd Iki inftii«OT on thr «t of Nepal mUarncm c/ i^tiitn 

tibvii Bumuw ^*»*** , Sumatra atnl nmf «vf «Nf wif- 

Ja%'a. Cbtsdc vacamiifles to P^hlrpar, wpoawy i»iAVit£#r f« 

Viknuupw^ JtorahiiLlljftd aiui tlwf 
T^rnty-ftwrPjMgail^^ /orfio 

AO «h$aal yirt vi^oroufc achool of liftfigaAiia. (700- 

fialntiAg,. ncaHjng Hki trad^woH of isoo}* 

AJjmtt iumI Oorfl rnv»JM by 
iEttctratkm u( Tidoudl VxjmyAiiiL 
Mtia on palm-kaf rmJMpdiajultA 
itiauiLimpii da^ng! fircmi tov nTtith tu 
ebe end ol tbe twidith oea 


75n-t0M Tktf^ art aful arttoioctan of BhavueA- 
ran 

706-7*1 Tbn rotsaKim of SAutaiiikfita tn 

a£id thfi friundattott of the ftrst. tti^iilar 
BoddbM mottastay lit Biam-yA 
tlBAMDclalet ECamatoi^andPidjEia- 
wnbhava (74TI 

Ttoetn of tbr dbciplaa and 
tmeJu^ra who mucctodatl him: ^ad- 
Amtogavajni* tadrabhoti, 

Lalqmlqikaiil Uttvajm, Dilrikn^ 

Sahajayogtof CbliitA, and Dotnbi 

HifnikB. 

77S tntnKtnobon ol Buddhiat TAotiikbm 

wtn Java fmm »hKUcatcd by 

iQKxiptkqt dadkatml to ^ya TixA to 
tba tempk Al KaUiam cAaljli^wd by 
KnmAra^fu^ 

78S-4t€ ^SaAkata, hto {dilb^hkiAil ijigvijaya 
«]| India atid iho loimdathin cl liia tour 
achokMic monaitCTicsH 

6d 4 Intfoductton ol tlio myvdr cidt of 

DcvarAla (piatucizookha &va UhffL), 
with tout l^ntiilci t£Ptt3u tou» Catn* 
bodto, aa rnenttoned 10 Si*ppfiaii m* 
viptkm. Drvaiija tmpltt btolt by 
Jaymvanoan tl, 

7th lo IKh Rk of ibK agni-kulii. or TAtr ^«rfpt4i IZimoic- 

century. Ratpntii tht F^r*rftr« the PatihAr. tha Aoo-itoo)^ 

Cloiuliiit ud Uw SolaAkl. from tha 
mdai bitcmtiKtDTr. 





TlHK^fl^RT INT>IA2^ CIV|L1^AT30^* ^ 

715 tD T]to«mptociltbrF^ 9 t 3 i 9 riJii 3 lK^^ 
lotS *“ 

io» Abhiuvi^ptafc. 

lar^ Sbu^ 13I DtiAil- 

1053 

itafi- ULbqBiUMllL fif Kftva^vTfa^ 

llj9 

ri53- VigTmtuiri^^ IV CbtflmmAo^ of Ajnur 

1164 ^ul KuiMj 

c HfQ The ClTtafivviail& Ilf 

c, tiw The ^ith^rtrl^ 

95q I9 Tbs Ait waul «ichitM:ttitei of ICI»|tiiilld 

^030 Aitd UahiibA ftfulrr-^ the CliAedeJ 

HA^putit. 

It, 9^ MiOATtajSwiMui tthp^iiii, IbaBiW TU 4 g* ^ fA* 

Of NtthLiin {jEPOcmd biU ^ t«BtJi SiddkMi 4 fyAn 4 md 
c^kuiy) e/ 

Gcmh^ndthii (loth ceotunr). 

Kfif^ApSdA, TaililqipAdA4 Kwpe 
Aiul SltfAhjip^dA 

950 The rtiirw*» ttfcrtJiV Che-yt vishs Bodh- 

c;A|rA^ oe meatfut^ In an quciiption 
ni^TA%'«t oa a stEMic ilab dopcthij the 
ie v c R Btiddhaa. 

9 thtoi')tli T)ic pmi BeiMtiiit mucuiAlerie* In 
Odntufy Ua^dkii *twl Gee^A- r%ilai>tH, Vihm- 

maS^. Somapuiii^ C>dankA|iurl 
itiihi^ Tm^^alcA, De^t- 

hoti,Vi]cTAraapiulPh 94 ^^ 3 ^^^^^ 

Pltotlftlurl mil RiltifceralcA; OEttlxH 
iti tho Vajrayina ud SahnjayAoii. 
whk± clomiimod the letfmtec and <id- 
♦tirt orf N^!ped amt Tibet in the Knrt^ 
and Fiuthef eed InducMfli ni 

the South. 

^ 9fa- Okl Ehtfigali Ouiiyi|ted^ 

1043- DtpiiikltiUii die Benflul Pto- 

toss dit Oiid ttifh PWeet ol Mkfaisailii. 

tttftnantefy, fireach« the MahA^Aea 
hi Tibet 
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^ 600 - 
1000 
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iitb 

CfiUtlUV 


tati- 

t035 


K^7- 

t*37 

it 6 $ 


noo 

irg 7 - 

1*76 


rat Ct^LTCJBl AKiy art of ihoia 
tbn fioct^roptic ol Tibei, 

iKb» diKtrbe of Lm-Ouxnit b 
oc[ulv%lHit to Soluji.. 

Sahaja fca4*t^ <4 UmAUAgBU 
thmugluHit Eutna rmtii 


The of South lodbt AdqraJUxAil TJb My^ 

K\vm (fw •evwih to ninth cimtujyK ^ Smlk (e. 

thn lyfcrbiugi^ fil tiui Rlmftatjjdap 600^1060^. 
KAmliunda tradition. 

Kltfutmimi^ compiblum of the Pn- 

h mtihj - 

Ttio £imnad BtiiSgavatac|i, thrr fono- 
talnht»il of the Btuihti fMivsmiul 
throuji^oiti fndia» CMStnpomi it K^fl* 
chtputmo. 

The miiifbiM empbe ol the Chohii 
Buddhiati tram 'Sutnatfa and Jlvi 
cfltnbtish eettlffinenii it Nc!{$apatom; 

Rljai^a diflli {tf5-’idl5^ liuiidi two 
Bu^hkt templei. whkh eofitinuD to 
be \intcd hy foc?]^ piTgrbiu until the 
hhocoth ocotoTy* The dinoevery of 
Cbiiia6»lni,celedtfi the&iAiii 

period ta the Tojtjofr dhtttkt tesitiSci 
(0 briik oommme uttli Oxiiii. " 

tiejendia Chohi'e conquest ol Miloyi, 

Skiin luut Sumatn. Dliane|iatti'« Till- 
louiLaAJirt (devetilh cxntoiy) giv^ 1 
vivid desenpikm of 1 nival 
IroEQ India to [ndooeiia- 

RamAnii|a expoanda the pfincifdeo of 
Yttif^veila [quaUAed nunihin). 

Ktmbflrkn Ttf:undkm moolsm and 
dmlUmt. 

Detttattkm of Buddhltt moniiitetiei 
itL BUur and Beng^ 

feladbvi^ defendin' of dnalim and 
pUmUsm ud oppooent ol tiAkstra. 




OF INDIAN); ClVllIZATIOX 


7X2-1^jo Thu Huddbi^ Sil!«ndni Kmtiin of 

fill VI {0311, 4 od fta coombotkoi tp the 
tkvirh^im<»t ol TlAlnkm 
religion 3 uyl iiJt. A NAhwdA Icw^^ 
(&40J molds duLtKing BsiUpotz^va 
of tbir fisikisdni ityiwty mqoaited 
ihe King of Itigadim to pordwe on. 
hht Mini! vilitge^ nod to promt 
thnm to KAhmda Uoivcrsiiy for Uio 
mBinteuanc^ of A numsiitciy tor fdidgn 
ctndcots. A ChiiiEse Wtibtfp Cbu |o* 
luw (i24S-ft5S), tr^tfomCoTJoaid 
a Vaul fttate df fitl Vijm^ 

715-S11S TUe co!i.w^l itiipi. nt BorobodiiT and 
the Thoosand Tcooptef at f^am - 
bsiiain Phuil colntlrmttao of the 
plttatk IdraL 

Boo-r^io Hlndidiod Cainbodiao cnEtimr nachisa 
Ita ettnaa- 

SS^raoo The cnlnwi tempkA at Angkor Thm 
(ypffliradhflfna). 

The ftmt capital hlninded by YaMvat- 
nua (])89 -^o) at Valodharapoia. 

A new cap^ toonded hy Jayavwnan 
Vtl widi the ^yoo am! 

Its towers u Iti centre and 

tempfo-fluKintafo. 

Symbodc uchJtettitn and scnlp^ure 
in the gigantk Btm{oe style, appro- 
prlate to the CMnptaxity of Hindu and 
Boddh^ XlntrilEkin. 

& 47 -iS 9 fi The Tbotmnd E^gociaa d Pigao, 
showing the funher rvohttloii of 
Hindu and Guifdbhrt seufpttitv under 
the l%Ju and tbe Seims. 

tzOfi^iiQi KfitaBagan^ the lost Hindu Idiig at 
Singasari tn Java and exponent of 
TintnldrcL 

Is9|-t47a The kfop of hla)apaliit in Jam 

Javanw vervunu of the Ind ia n efdca 
cQCDpoaeiL 

ijtx 5fuhla»pa'i amrpilation of Buddhiai 

scripturei in Cbinw^ one of the last 
done bjr an Indian trmk in China- 
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4«8 

IJ 63 

1473 

1^10-1510 

J44!l 

I4®*-W3 

i47j.t|So 

»4*J**M* 

t^tli 

onttwty 

*49*~*54* 

H94 

»57* 

1544-1600 

l)fij-lC 24 

*34*-»»* 


rtl6 CULT Hits AiTD AlT OF ISDIA 

A J«tv4aaw Imi numtlnu * 
coatisuoiia ol pAopt* ta thtf 

ai|]Qta1 of JftTB feiim Kamtt^lr* ukI 

liiscxTpttmi in U|ip«r Borms mciA*- 
tHHiiog » to tke Boddliiit maa^ 
i£Tj of ft text bebni^ittff ta tlie 9Cl»ol 
qf MfttarPtidfMrdItfat. 

aloifcltm cmqtiat of J^Tft. 

Tht= £ifipfi« id VijuvGuiaiiauft 

Riioftimd*, tbe tfiadsf of ilm Sltfiikti BrniftA 
DMTVimmV ^ iffft 

iiibinr lA# BAMii 
KJibk. mJ Sii/K •fttftewt##*## 

(t4ix>-tteo}4 

Siali Mm of AhffittiUhftd, 

Xinxk 

VetUbhlciiAryg, d^fiea the cfttngudn 
of Bhnkti ftfter itm Btil^vatn, 

Mnlftdhftr irftiulfttes tlu 3hA^- 

vatft latD Bon^fUt. 

ChftiUoym, the Go«i^hitoxfcftted 
Poinukr ^ Bo 4 ^I Vci^vism. 

JIvft nod Viajri- 

hbu^ao^'dovebp tba theolc^ ftod 
phiimiiliy ct Bengal 

2 mMt 

b'‘ 

Jfvyftot SOtL 

Tuleeidfls^ ftnihor of tboHfUxmctuintm 

Mime. 

Shaikh SolLiti ChiKU. 


DOdA. 

Shukh Alifotid ot^rhiJi4 SAH. 




TIME-CMART of I KOI as CmUJATIOS 4O9 

I«4t Abdul Haq of Dead, salt Ti* U$tiM Ctd- 

4and Bfiui tMm c£. 

tS«i Tbe AMiw 

ttfXh to 

Ute |[3th Scbwb ol «ikd RjrJimt 

cdiiuiy pAzottn^ 

Ttoptt^kiafuuiklTyAofltf tiW i r i l ft fim a 

ia. 

iteP of the £«t ttuliu Ontifwy 

BEdvc B sapplUiitA asking to 
tndc with (he SitogluilB 

i$Q4 Ccmpifatiatt of the Grmiilii SaJiib of 

the 

^ 1630 Dmi Shul^*^ 2ilaJim"akBalinUa 

KavtthJrichiTpi, me of Dira*^ 

Ccacheti- 

Tbe Saitita of Kiptfhikrpuf. 
tteS-ih49 ruklraio 
tgogi-l68i REmdfle^Lmatth. 
t6jo-f jefl Rlmavijeyii 

ite 7 -i 69 o ^vljt the Hindu pomigsotc 

tifioo-iflod}. 

15^4 Corunattoci of Chhatrepoti Stvlji 

1666^x708 The cthkiil nod poiitUal tnerrc- 

meat; Gum Govind* hnioaxid poet. 

t7i$o-i B39 Mefaamin jit Of the Punjab. 

1645-1^71 Syrd Ahmd of Kctthm^^ SOIL 

1^9-1733 Viut Sohibf S^lfi* 

1680^17^ ^uiiaii 5 h 4 h, safl. 

th9^]-^t76S Kcahiiva DmK 

Bdni 1O65 Jagfvan On^ fqaiider ol the S a tB i mi 
ecct; oonipfKt of the Gyw Ttntuh 


1700-1750 Ptanm Niirti. 







410 THE GUITCRE AXD ftRT OF. IKPX 4 

17C3-1133 Ciuma Da* at Aiwor. 


17130-1786 X>iL[iyA SiLfb of RiTiAf- 

i7tS Rw Pimail ^ of BtmgAt 

t. 1700* Autechagd oi Niwlla. 

1769 

Guib Dee of Rohtak. 

171^1798 Barnrharttit, 

1780 * Sebiijanenili Smrnl at Jetetpur. 
t757-i&i5 FttJts Da*. 
ttJi Dvtib Raj, 

t77J The Hf!giilati$ig Stainte* altering the 
dutiei of tiie &ltkb &tan tradn to 
AdudiilstrAtetA. 


t774-iS35 Roinniciliaji Ro% tlw ind& - BHtisk 

Indian modoroi. /^nuinoNa [lSm* 


17 &X 

*7«H 

iS« 

l6o>i 

lat^ 


'W. 




Fatmtliiicin uf Bengali priotidg % iba 
SanunfMA wHwtnnarte*, 

^77 

E^blhhnumt nl midm hi Cakntta. 
n 

K:»tnbTiihnicni of Simaknt Colks* HI 
BanAiAe. 

Thundatkiii of tha Aiktk Society of 
Bangui hf WiUiiuu Jgeiet, 

Establlsliincat of Fort Willlatii Co! 

AheUtkin of tnfanliridt. 

Halt India Co mpAn y** rrtoftopoJy of 
tmde 


FcRiitdetioii of the Hhido Ccikgia by 
Dxviil HafAi 


1617 

ida7--iS8j 
1849 AbDhtkn of iHtI 


E>«7AitaiidH Sumvirtli^ lomidrr of the 
Asya Sasiat- 


tlUE'CHART OF INDIAN CTVILUATION 




lajj 

The Esm l&du C^unpony ^owa u 11 

Mdiog tiOifWfttini]. 

Hit polky of In^Atin in 

imthm of tnuit pnxiiiitiiftl a» « 
Etu&ttcr of pnnQpk- 


Eet»b1i<l«tirot ol the lilcdbal Cdlege 
la CidcuttA. 

*834 

M«fluby'» 3liDtit» cm Edaintlfm. 

. i 

1^30-1$94 

Ehuikim CbeniiT^ CtmtXofwliija^ tha 
bxtber id tandarn laditD 8«:tiQt». 

1^34-1^ 

R^rniAlcHchTui 

1838-1884 

KealiAVOClauKiEi. Soi't Navaluilhitn 

. JT 

I&|8-I9t5 

Somidmath Buieric«. 

1S49 

Est^blkhmenc of BcthuRD School far 
Gixtd ia C4ilcut<tau 

lEjid 

The Unimiity Act, 

*857 

Tbo Revatutioo. 

1S38 

Qoeim Prodajn&Uon. 


Introdocikmof tlut Tridjan £^03^1 Code. 

■S’* 

Raljindmmtth. 

iS&^-tQIU 

VtVGkMIUmllL. 

IS67 

The Prartha» Samaj. 

1 ^9x1^8 

K. K,G«iOdhL 

*873 

The tadian Amnt^ikm 

ityS 

The Vernacular Vtm Act. 

x88i 

The Indian Ficioriet Act. 

taS5 

The Imilaii Kaikmat Con^itsa iottmlKi 
hy Samadramth BancTjee* 

1891 

The Aj^o el CdciiCQt Aet^ 

190& 

The KaUoiiiil CooDcd of Edoi:ahon« 
fienpl 
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TUB culture AMD ART Of INDIA 

life 

The ludka SdKwl at l^tiiE|; 

Aiieuiiiuljnumiii Ta|pjrft*'™ 

Tha 1Xmili%aimawyhhvma^ 

OuuuSrs Bc» (1^7-194^1* 

(P» 

Tbo Hma^Cocf^riittoii Slavement 
iMiacbed byCmdhi 

P,irtitiii!Lul Idills hilii tbt ttro St&ititi 
oi IndLi ud P&kbt&d. 

TitC' mtihlliJiittgtil cil llid Rdfmhlk ol 

lUjradiri PrikAftd. Presidoot of todio- 
JawhaHAl Kchm^ iVimo MimAter of 
liidii- 


ISa 961 Thfl FlntMil SeCtmil PlmuL 


i^DtX 


»-IO| 


Abtba UUf, 33S^ 

Abdttl 33? 

174-5 tSwal^f? 

SitiTftniM>ri 
Abtti Pji4« 33^ 

AchimzHokiA ^1 
AdigncotliA, jTM 

Admm 3t4«qtz». 314 - W 
Atlinliluw 31 ^ 

Adi$nftn^ 

AdiciQjliCr^tiinu 3^ 47* »S1. *78 
Adi9itft>Vaiitfati« a5jA- 
Ae»p. 

AffliniiA [Set Ij»n*w> Tlntrikft! 

KW^rrt^t 3 A, J 9 ^S« AhA Bni«i- 
uttkn^ 

Ai^um WMinviL. tS, ^S> 

AjpnikttU, thm^* of diwtaaiit from, ^g^•4 
Ai(A, 3X4 ,137 
A^PtbAm. iijiji 

AxncuUuml firoductt^ ftum xt| 

A£m«d Sbili AbilAlt, Jifii 

AjAObtr W Ilf. 

219 , X 13 . a45<$. 

AfAitui-fEWoei, »3^'> 

A}uit& pAtotiiigi, Mjmuay bcrtwoen Ui^ 
tmiuu And fpi/iltn], ^5^7 
AlAlAiam, jflL 7\ 

74-?^. lod. 1173 

Aim-, 893. 3 ^ 

Akb*f. 30 - 1 . logv ^ 3 , Wp 33^ 134. 31*. 

33 ^; «i 

— inj JaId tMiclmi, S33 

— And f^TAl iflAcbtn, 515 

^ Klndliin And tnicnlkn oi 33^ 

—, procMtina oI A Kteant wAlioafcl 

f4At«» 534-157 
Alibr&%rA|« I 5 X 
AlAnddiO KbdJL^ Jo, 3 ^- 33 ^ 

Al-Btnani, 17^ MJ 
Akxmdflr, gf« loi 
Ai^ (XhiAkbA^), JP3 
AJ}q^n« bllKB«A 1vMAU|y Ot £d^ 

^VJvAr (roliflocd. }tx 514-5 
Amu&TAU, lift, tiC t55» I7t, tftft. 

Ji 6 ^ »il Ml* 

Ajw DU, 5554 54ft 
Amber. TCM.. izo 

AmklAv iddneie AmUAbbrn)^ 305-4 

Amir Kbopnn. 550 [S« ftt*a bliimsx} 
AtmiidA mnili. 570& 575 

AnJlIa PigtJikA, gg 


Andiim, ftj, 173, egr 
AJ^49l7S,^ 

Anf«4 347 

An^DrlpA, icx, 

Anikor. ». nba Anihi&r Tlniu] 

AbXiQffir Tbom, 51. *^ 7 - 415 , 157 

AnKiUtiflm|iAl±*iML> 505, 5og 
AMXAm* tlB—10. [See elio Fttnm] 

Anejjl, 7j 

AnftsimlAftA, 115 

AmiiftdlmpiPA, ^ 190 , iij 

AEraddliAnnA, jj, i|a, iji. iftA 

ApiAft, til, 345^ iHk 

Aimbts. ttsde nitk 131—4 tSop ulto 

Tm»») 

AicInoKture, falendiiifl of Hinds mad 
5(uaoBki£ tndlUDiUL 
QsAiK 111 

—p Iftdiift. IcoBign Hrih i PPM oq. tjji. 

—« ns S.H. Aua, xi:i —55 
MedmYii, J05 
^ iiTfL, iftj 

—!k RAipm; InimkimA at 504^ 

—% SUVA Aod Kb^l imiodi. jiltf. 
Atfisa, ift^ 874 f 7ff 
At}cqi tGii£li}k |4@ 

Aft. inNiiqf Kutpce^e, W 1*4-5. IJ3 

—^ Beuag And Socmtiliit li, 4 ig^Op H4 
—td« 3WBp of fttd nilnmiiBn iu, Ii4-J 
—^ BtlArTTiM ud flcmhmifilrBl oamimredt 
445 . 149 

—, itifmtfATino ^ l^-ad<N itt, 11 c-j 
—>—» 4®^ UPft'Oo. i JT^ 

ao6-S 

—* —=; rftnboli in* 115-6 

=; 2 s 3 r..“.i>” 

—^ mirt aad IoHl Jiift. 

—« tPtMdiint 4S 

flrtlfstkift of Ksiioi mUfiA bi, 15ft 
fr****^ *7p43 ^ 3jft 

—% r4ft [See aEpO Hcll4en±ni] 

^ GoidPi Asa ol 154-51 

Qoiyoo-Boddbiil, If. E5pA 
OiKo-BodilhMtp It. >57^1 1^ 
dcoD-Hi^muip 11* Tjr-fi 

—k Gflpfil. « 4-44 

—, DfAtmiaiix]. 334 - 30 . 

—~ ^ BoddbMt^ if34^ 

^ 4—^4 chATACWkHsi ot 344^5. 34?ft^ 

uui hismAn«Bi iti i3|1f- 
—^ —, bi ImliiH^ xxjil. 

— , —I mm-lwAtie dwActm #if, 144-5 
^ pTiitk. 145!!. 
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4 M 

Airt—iVWit UMiH 

Hdtelitte itK Itij 

—, ^j^u-Stuiilina, 

—, httnmn chum *36^ 147 

—^ humuiiim tn. 134R 

--—. cxikBiiiiJji epochs In the 

4 kvnl 4 mitk 9 iit ^ 116-7 
—, todun. Eifi^flti A^fll 93, 334-31 
—j , in %E^ AfcU itJ-3J 
—^ —f. irtatAphyitk^ Tifttsie ol, to^i, 

—„ —t* Irajt™ tfndtttOM in, 134 

— Indm Vatkf, 30^ lO^r-ta 
—^ MiuryBii. 103-5^ 109 
—, UedJevnk iiS-31, 

BmhmuLk=kJ, 

—, fTOferr i I n i tfcHii ^ J74R. 

—^ nvtliii mttii tn. ji 3 t S 4 , 

—, ttu|LtidJ[ |i 9 - 4 $ 

^ Bivthi uid Wallis m, 

-ill |»|il «kr MiiMidUti txK 3 j 9 - 4 d 

— ol |llstd^i»i 4 , j*, 141^. |?4fi- 

— of Hiiuthai^ 3^# J-|3-5 

— I-ifaTli, tiA-S 

— oi t^iiiarvaji stfll., ;fi5 

—w piutic^ io5-^. Jreifr-B 

—, poff^ 4 ntt lausdc. OQihUKtatkw ol* 

ipTBid at c»Vo art tn rfolmi Akl^ And 
China, 207-^ 

Scrthuin, 11, 1J3-6 
ttutdonl^Uon i 4 ph^'vtogiwiTiy 
» 3»-40 

—. nsuituy pi KofOmk KlfipL tJS-^ 

t$ 7 -i 

—., ftoiy-uilia^ ia. ii6-lr 
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DESCKIPTfON OF PLATES 


1. Earth Goddi^ /rttm 8 angkah—Fr(inii 3 tpi€€€^---T}m » axt ondmt motif 
tiKim th« IhiUbh motlurlMid. lit BwldLiit refins&italiim shtf b tluc 
pw ^niat wiiivc5$ <fl ihn BodhisatEVA''^ acts of merit la bb $iikoc/easln 
birtbs iidojtpiramiidU Her hair ia the i^fwitoiy of the cotuiCcolod 

of gifts that still don for the bcniffit of rathe limojuiity. 

2. Smfki St^pa.—Tbt, Sanchl Slopa sytnbolUes rti EodiAn art the Demise 
of the Buddhti- It* relLtb embody the perfect liarmoay it* artistic treal- 
rocut of man, aainml and vegeUtimt, linked logethfjr in the prooession 
of Life and Titiman ActioD (Jbarmi), iind Constitute some of ihc immortat 
cceatioiiB tn worid jgi!titptnre. Tlicre is yci onather batraoiiiy achieved 
fmm the earliest mouads, iraplcs or romnimimts constructed in the 
coBntry—the humiony between the arts of iLrehitccture ftiwi sculpture. 
AU archtiectiore in India from Sandii downwards is scnlptiite writ brge. 
AH scaiptme itpivuU and blossoma <m the larchitectaml tm, undeztJning 
and embellishing it by its own rhythm of Bnes and masses, 

dnifNfid Srwi^vFf.—^thic to the Baddhht Sfurit of compaiHiQfi, 
animat sculpture in Bharhtu, Sanchr and baniatb n^axibed a h^fat of 
excellence outshining even Greek. Tl^m b a perfocl bbudbag in the 
expr«fih*eTie5s of man, of hb inlmhl fcbidmt and of vegfllatim. each 
invested with a difFercst ckgm of aninutition and feehng. 

4, J?MiI tpi Ai&ka*^ turn Capitai,^Tlit pkilic idtiUity and dignity of the 
Indus Valley bull are here renen^ed hy a new splrittml imd moral vbiorL 
tn Buddhism the Bull is a symbol of petfoctiaa^ tills anuuol being mnn- 
tioned along uith the Lion, the Hetrse and the Hlepbunt as supreme 
ctrations of the subhuman world. The Buddha him^if b caited 
Bull among men/ 

DdHArs* CoupI^J^ at KantuTt ^—Indian art Is OS ^nccesful in the e:3rpre^mi 
of pl!L)*acal ^^our and. buoyancy as in tlint (if spiritual poise and subtle¬ 
ties These works bear the rmpiesi of the carfieT gculptures of iKe Valtsas 
of Mxthum and the guurdmna of SanchL hut am mudi mom rahned. 
For in the mten'oining centmiea nKe and spread the legend qI the Buddha 
thfli in its nuitiirer Maf^Lj^hut phase of dtrvdnptnent, cantratporarr with 
the Bnddhbt sanctnarks at Kanheri and KarlL formulated the ctodnues 
of tmiversai ^vinitrship and ntitveml NirvloA. The donora, fiimd Iry 
Mahliyaon lihakti atnd hohiing fiuwers of odning, stand stiQ and tteci tn 
raptujouR imdJtution before the Bodbmttva. 
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b. (laniikara Sttiw « htdgn R^stumo-BACtiian art fin ihe 

ludiaii soil o( Ai^hMnisUTk with jta mtuialistk tryatpMfni (hat iit 
expresswin of inner tnmtms imtidpAlexI in sphU and foon European 
Gothic arL Ln the later c^ntorifts, tmdjcr ihii iti^iiimco oi ilic schools of 
Uathuni and Saitmlh. this Roman provincial art was cutEplotely assimi¬ 
lated into, and Dvorshadowed by indigenous nuntis of rnctap1i>?jf^ rather 
than coiporeal bt.^iity underlined hy metapbnis luid imageries ol botli 
religion and litemtmie. 


7. Buddha Sdfii^h.^Thh^ niiirvdlomi iitiaj^ of the EJuddha delivering 
his fifst sermon at the Pmk of Antelopes near Banaros represefrts Gupta 
classic art. f:!ffiare«c]il in both poise and charm^ idgmix and fineness, 
and cbaraclcristic cl a m<wt favoured qr^h in hunmn culture. The stable 
triangular pattern, owhung by the drcular nJmbi^, ami the serme 
linear rhythm ol modeiling of the body that refiecu (he piibe mthin, 
spread ihrnugbout Indbm Asia. Middle. Extern and Soulh^«astem< 


S. tiOiu^ Moiifit /riJwi —In early Buddhist art tlie ccoselus^y 

sprouting and bliBsioniing lotus stalk symbolixea the self-actimibaiion 
ol (he Bodhisattvtu In many ndief pan^ ttie rhyrbm of compo^tioit 15 
Contained within or by the dyitainic oscdlation of the rambling 

lutui folbgr. Ail figttre? and scenes, msn. birds, trees and fmiia and the 
jbya and sorrows of Uir. ine caught in a vast all«pcrvii£ive ^rl of ptm- 
sciouam^ia rnovb:^ oiutmiiatly fotvrard tow^smb Kirv^. A row of fQ^t« 
separated the iotiLs from the Svaatiha design. Both the elnEskol Indian 
motib. the lotus and the Ss^asliJ^ arc eiidLessly repeated, imposing an 
abstract nxfe over the d^omtiort that bdyMJnic in nwvcmtnit. From the 
Gupta period ^ve came acrofis otmmmtol and ^-mbolkAl motifs often 
dominating and trarafoitnrug the sculpturing of figures treated is part 
of the entire plastic composition. 


9. fipm Tun-iman^.^Att fdayed a significant tole in the 

spread of Buddhisrn in Uiddle Asia and China. Tiid-hiumg lies on the 
Southern caravan route in Middle Asia, and became the centre cf a 
Duddhifil Univenity that inOucnral the entire n.*gion fmin the 3rd to 
the 10th century a.d. These ca^'V'dhxincs canned nut of the mountaitiSv 
as at Ajonta, TaxIUp NagaroEira nnii Bamij'im bekmg to tlic period nf 
the Wd 'Dynasty under whom Buddhiorn fiiit became the state religion 
ol North Oiina. The Bodhlsattva figures bene supernatural and 
(dealkcd os at Malhurmp Sarnatb and Nagarafajanir and clearly ihcnr the 
tiifiuenct of the cUesic Gupta art of India- From the holy land ol Mogadha 
to I^n-SD in China we find a sionlsutty of art and thought., shaped by 
the idea! of llahfiyi^na BuddJjism and the dream of the Asongas. Kumira* 
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jfvts SLfid Ffii]tei>-Twi^ ihat Itidhu] vf'ilh G^ntTal ind 

Chkte$e ooltore. 

10, N^f^-Nifiyaum ff<m Di<3gtirh.—By tht fourtli century, sculpture 
ifeachcd its matmity m IndiJi ctnbodying siii!fice nnd poise with elegance 
and clanty of itmm in the at tile Buddha^ Vt^nu and Jaina 

Ttrthajiikhi^^ Indian tmages throceforwuird bccaine voices of silence in 
which the pulsation of Life is felt only in the gesture of the hands or 
hngeis, the entire ph)-sicat body dissolvuig into the ethti^idi Imninous. 
ohstract body (^liAfjfw-ArFfra) of Yoga practice. Nowhere hi the wwid 
boa sculpture succeeded so nTll hi tcvuling the rhythms of man's inner 
self as r^bed by Naim-NiiTiyuo^ b a roetaph^^skal image of the 

Supreme Sdl, One m Two, both mortaJl and immortal, as the 
CiM described it. It expresses nfiarvellrnisly ilw Ujmniyiidlc pbiiosophical 
notiom of trans(»milince and immajjcnise that filtered in the Ciipu age 
to the mas^ throu^i the MoWWtilMa where the Jegend of Nam- 
Nirayapa is magnificently tohL 


ti- Yifiim/r0m Dtcfgrnh^Thm sculptiire embodies the Bmimiankaal meU- 
myth of the ^tence of fking before creatiim or tiw withdrawaJ 
of the coqnk Sdf into roEiiitntian. The ponrkrtnrt mass of Vt^u reclines 
on the Serpent of Eternity uiikli k hk animal vchidt. In fodtan art ttie 
serpent k assodated with the m^^striy^ of iiuman ensRarement and m- 
iightetummi^ wiih sdl-ilhminaiion. In TAirtrika art in 

IIiE Indian colonies the superliurcuin Serpent has become even more 
prominent. Tlte panel below sliows the Fl^ta with thrir wife 

that wenE BCtore on the scene fif the eaitli for the restDratkm of 
tmder ihe leadership of Kpinn, tJie mcamitkm of Vb^u. Gupta art, botfi 
Brahmankal and Buddhist, treated many mEtaphyskiiJ mytht 

12 . ATd&kit^t^m Jhm Aiantd.^lhe Bodhisattv ais a finiice 

and weans a Uore w a lymbol of soventignty* Tbe till of hb body and 
finger gesture suggest hb cxmipasufmaie apprWh tow-ards world mkery, 
chaiactnistic of Mahi^'fina bMAH. Not the monk Buddha, but Bodliz^ 
attvo, who liolds the lotus, is the symbol of hmnan peri^on ai the 
conwpacser of the Mah&ytna blending of the sdf-ab^bed VegA and 
the sdf-gtving Snvbur, am! has since the sixth century aroused v^acration 
and ongiciideTed univereal charity throughout the Buddhist w'cdd m Asisu 


15. AmiaJki/^itrA fhm N^Mdd ^—Here the image of tbe same Bodhb- 
attvw embodies more majesty and competence titan chann and grocc. 
Tfteoe are underlined by the ^htllty of bis body md Ihe t'crticality of 
the lotus foliage ^mbofieing the notion of Becoi^ng. 
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14. /mm — Ttuf Bgm^ licit: *itpertily ctmbinef pro^ 

found rntroapcctivcniK and &i!ft:nily with case und degance, 

1 % F^mald Fif^uf£ fttm. —Radiant with ssnauotis chaitn, iim 

ima^ ia docpu^t due 10 the flexion of Hibc softly modellffl hand 
and the gesture of the fiijgent—nxitig the tikka cn the forehefltL The 
other hflnd must hgive hdd the niiiTor. Her pose is the cta^ac pattern of 
the Uee-^oddesses of Hhuihut and Sanchi {Vnk$31. 

t6. Gondhftrvai .'—Here scutptnrE has odupLed the methods of pamting, 
knding a hghfiiesi and buoyEoicy to the empyrean flight of the Gandhaiva 
couple. 

17. itfnJbiit-Mfirfl from ElephmSa ,—This siniivge campofite iFnage ©f the 
Cosmic Sptrii, Mnluda. thttfie in one, b (in« of the gnmdest cio^timu of 
pkAtic art In the wt^rbcL The ihie* fsaces of Sin embody the sotwdgnty 
of liie real Self end tlie mtity of ccnsdnuMKai. The dmnznAtit cenlTid 
figam b that of the real Self Of SadfiiiVA, oU-fail end all-siltTitp the utt- 
concerned Witness [Sdk^ □{ thr pbcTKimcnal worliL The two other faces 
of Siva^ Vkmjvkrn or Uma 10 ihe right end Bbeirava cit thci Temlde to 
the If^. JOT the cmpixicel oc lower chat ura ceaselessly astir and 

aj^rtive, crating and clegtToyiiig the world oF appearances (nJifU and 
r^ 4 ]. The etentol rhythm of Life and Death, creation and transformaiion 
of liie universe comprbif the {mbatbri of one* own Self, This aubitme 
mi^phyffial Image of due Supreme Sdl spread bnm India bo Turkestan, 
Of foil and Cambodia. 

15, /fvm El^phanJi ^^—The Imoad and summafy modediing 
of the hnikgt as it emerges from the unformed rock in the ca;ve commands 
silence^ This b in striking contrast with the jubitalbn of the fl>Tog ang^ 
above and tiic gods an d goddesses on the sids who all olfijr thrlr reveren¬ 
tial hoiuage in the eo^c spirit. Sivii-ParvatC Two in One. 

l-iTfij^ of KaiiMa firm —Medieval ca^'c fctilfiCiim recimls 

Indk’s worship of power and teoabn in the co^mik and transoendmtai 
^ting. What h m^terkma and beyond-luimAn manifests itself tn the 
p^cm and asphution of matt. Hm b ihe kgtnA of the enocitttter of 
Sivav aH-poifled and all-sifcnt. with die ten-hiuidod dimiiin Rivana who 
in ttie hci|^t of his aircgance brings about a seismic dMtirhanne shakii^ 
the foimdaticms of the Gods" abode. I^vall ciin^ with fear 

to the arma of Siva* Her attendant fira in tmor min the caveat. Siva. 
hoOTven by an msy movciTOiit of his toi! repels i!ie peril. Conirusted 
wfih the tnovoroent of flight of attendant is the poke of Siva's 

dentin^ on the right. The stori vertkolity gf the poriurs of Siva and of 
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his aimtiods is oS against tht soft, tcmnl currUirtcar approadi of 
FirvBtL Tbv effects of \^hi and darlmes^ withui Ube tsvt ore mptrbty 
utilired to add a dimnatb vifpm lo the pkstk 

10. FiffiH ffom Kauanji^Tim n a rare mtage of the cosmic fonn ot 
Vi^VU- tme to tlio grand deseriptiem in tfie Bhagmfod^iid, Gods, angeli, 
men and nrafniEs of tho njcrdicr wtiidd ate ^ cumprehctided In 
cosmic body of the Supreme Bcfng. Thcie is a Odense ol awc^ power and 
miiesty bresitbcd the imago. 

frpm A'Aejrifj'jAc?..—In the Indian tempies ojc iirmgied 
not cmly Goddesses but also angels, nunisceis and rnessei>geE^ of grace. 
Full of sensuous beaiily« such lo^'dy Women of the Gods are depicted 
in a seductiv^e attitiide, tiot derived from any hnmAn modd as well as in 
teU'tmtscemkiice and aloofness from the worid in the cjontempUtimi of 
thciT own bcautjr befofe a tninor. The reficction lymboUzes ai once the 
illtiston and sport of ^kti. In Tlnlrtka an and thtrughi the apprectatton 
ol sensuous charm leads the deroli^ lo UaM-mAyi. who k the som cje at 
Catce of imjoymmil (MnAhl and salvaiioti and besto^'s both worMiy 

pleasure as wvU as sphrituil hlissL The lavish mtdttpliciiiiiio of the images 
of Snni-SnnilflLrf. apeara and danscu.^ liulyii^tf) bi every niche, recess and 
lirojection o( the widte of the temple echoes the py and exuberance of 
the feeling of immaiience of i>r Mab^-mJLya nt the wortd 

of scTtsea^ 

n. Dancii^ Aptmd fi<m This is a rare example of scslptme 

where the cntiie hgere with its ffuttettng jewtilety is borne by the 
vigorous niovtfnimi of danee and yei h poised artd babnoeA From 
Ainara\*ati to KcMmrak oovmng a perkd of about a miUcrmiitm we ftnd 
Iba scitlpmnit genius ol Indb mnddhne the feminine body in the boldesl 
and freod ccftiaUc postures and moveznents that: omstop 

Ure imagination of Wisicm artists. 

15. Gtfiigd fr^m MMaJu^tmd .—This black stow tmage superbly combines 
poise and charm. The ibiear rhythms of the beanitifuDy oompo^ draper)' 
echo the %ruves of the river. The niznbns abeve the bead ii A styUMk 
treatment of ilie Tree of Wisli-fidhinieni, a ritual bath in Uie river being 
reganled as lulMing all dijfiffet 

14. ViisiiAifiuiAu from CMins .—^The author of the hinious work 
Aanuid^t^ ai3d ofie of Ilia fmmdecs of BmMhiit absolute idealism. 

25, HtHtfh-Taanf fri}m Ckim.—Ue is depicted bore as retmoing af ter 16 
years of stay ixt Tndik to his own cotintiy with a load of tndiau man ii* 
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scripts on hb back. Ori the of the sttidy of UahlytnA ab«itut« 
rdealim the tmtiilc GtJn^ monlc-schdlat and traniilacoF dcvtlopod a 
Dew system of Chiaese BuiMMsit pbiloso|diy which gitratEy iitftueticeiJ 
ChincM thought. 

4h. The Lankit^iif^a SiUra from. GAt»tf.'—This QhisftDf^ the Mding 
metaphysical doettme of Mahay^na BtiddEitsm. that of Universal TCtrvaj^n. 
Al) sentient bein^ on the earth straJl become Buddhas. Thus the %ure 
of the Buddha (with two attendant HodhissttvasI is endlessly repeated. 
The (otus vi'iibin the cirdo is the symbol oi Bo^lhisauvmt the human 
sotil in the ceaseless process of becoming. 


lUusitaiiun from ri&«f,“Locmting the various organs of the body 
and depicting ^'armus suigkal instmmoits used (or disscciion, 

aS. MethdJfiU- fiom Mengctita .—Mahakata is the Buddhist btock god of 
Time, He is angry and flame^shaped, and hntd^ in ui» hand the magk 
dagger ond in another ibe eJcuII cupp The entire design of the pointing 
laps wp lUce angry and devouring cciiiflagration which iQmibatbes the 
subjugation of evil by goodness or tJic distraction of the cc^cu fn a 
cognate form he is the gcnj of wealth, one of the IMaidtTf of the Fftitii. 

19. LoMwa fnm Lokc^vira, Avaloktte^-um or Lokaniitha 

wsA one of the most common ddtiea which the Piia Buddhist revival, 
basad on the asrimLlatloii of th* MaMylnu with the TaritraUp ininiduced 
mio Eastern India and then into Nepal, Tibet and. Sontb-^east Aria. He 
bas an elaborate bead-gear and hoMs a biossumriig lotus fiower by its 
stalk in his left hand, while the tight band bestows favours, The Eace 
blends serenity with pmfound composaion for the somw of the world. 
PSla sculpture is distuigaished by a superb mingling of a warra cuntait 
of lyricnl or romaDfic iriedism with foimaliBTEi and iihstnictiDn^ The soft 
affectionate jmdiilUng of the limbs aa wth as the coboencc of the drapery. 
JtFW'dlevy and tender body edio the intense rei^mis piety of the Buddhist 
renaissance, Lokefvara or lokon&tha is the emanation of Amitahha 
Buddha, who promise salvation for all, and i% even now worshipped in 
South-east Aria, particularly in Sfcwn ami Cambndbi- But in fitdhi he is 
often a composite ^iva-Buddhist hgttre BAsodated with the conteinp<irary 
domhuince nf the Kltha tradition that merged Buddhism In 

50, frmm Bifhkum .—^Tbc Boclhisjttva MaffjuAif pcf^onihefi 

transccndRit wisdom in Buddhimi. lie ts seated m the loJit^sana^ wearii 
a crawn^ huZdSi a hook on a lotuf and. shows dluLrma-chakra muthfL This 
miLgnificeut image cortihines transcrodfiiice with dranti. luajiisty with 
elegance, characteristic of ilie evolution nf the Gupta soilptttrat riaditton 
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iht impcttift of itte Prcil^tj^jit rel^knvs mut social oimsTits of tht 
PAia-Sensi iigt. Manftifef dtmg with twt» otln^r Bodhisaitvasi, vii, Lokan- 
fttUa or AvaJcOrite^^. wiib thdr five ^tis or wm 

protiiiii«c Matuy^ dnV^ i^tJoditoed khroughout Beng^, BLbar and 
Ods^ imdfit the rt^gtnie of the PUas who c^od ilurmseK^es Paiamit- 
Sangatas. Theiioe Pila art bccacTtc the vehkk uf die spread o( Buddhism 
to ajicl Tib^ and beytkod thi? seas to Burma, UaUya, Siain and 

Indonesifl, Fashiuned in die motai-sifiiootli black stone fiom the Raj malmL 
hiils some q| these of the scIicmIs of Vaiiga and Kuiidga epitotuke 

the ckrity and indrawn expressioti of past centuneg and wre inunorlaji 
in the world of lut. 

I ft&m This colossal figure with the goddesses Lak^tnT 

and SarosvaJi oaj the aktes shows a lemaxkabJc poise ant] unity of cotO' 
position. Gam^a hci^ ^ not 3 hirtl hot a human vehtde with two wiii^^ 
m whom Vt^o^u ftits cross-higgtd in aexeiHr mfditntrnfi. The slQhiess of 
VtfM ii difiiised thioughont the entire image faciUtotbig conccnlratiun 
of the mtnd of the hhaHiK. 

ja ^{arHt-ivara Jrtm tnajesik image of fiivu in the 

Tan^a™ dajicc posture wm popular in fki^ and Orissa utiikr the 
Tnipena] PkLm. Hcie die rtrytlmi of Being gof) Becoming includes both 
heaven and lire nether world, compdsing^ gods and angels^ fi 5 g:Tit kinnmas 
und ganaa w]tD all witxtess the cosmic dance or then^vcf dance in 
TUkison. Instead of the; dwarf under the foot {as In the South Indian 
Niitorkja) we have Siva^'is vehicle, the tniU dandng in eesnasy with iti face 
upturned in awe and adoration. A Natadija image was found at Ujjain 
beUmgmg to the fith-gtb ccntuiy a.d* Evidendy the Natarfija type 
emerged earlier in Korthem and Eastern India thAn in the l^th where 
il appeared in stnno icidpture at Tanjure and GangaJkondapuTMii only 
in the nth century. 

33. Sivd juost proloiiiid tnotif embodying a basic conception 

of fllndu nietnp1i^>;sks and science, a kej* to the enlire Hindn theory of 
itatme, life and mind. The image of the cwnic dance nf Sivu Ka^ajiija 
mcamatES the pcjpetmd pukatmn fa the life of the tnind Aiid of the 
unive™. rest and activity, mimifestation and deslructicnx It cnaguificeutly 
mconls both ^iupreme afiSlhelk compinbensipn and spiritunt ecsta^\ 

34- jStcfl ChandraUMari^.--lt is the Krttamilfaga type eotrespondfag to 
the Umalingaiia sculpture of Northern InEfta of the ^lier caitudes^ 
The Bhalcti movntimt in the South led by the Vai^vtte Alvars and 
the ^vile Nayanmihs elevated both wonhip and ctm|tiga! life, and.art 
beouitc a fitting vdtide of the metamorphosis of iamilkl affectium into 
exquisitp lipJrihmJ flowers pUitted fa the tetnpla of the Tamilnad. 
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JJ. —Utt bfiad-^car UpcA hom the biwc to ihn top with the 

hnu], shaped Uke a down dl the loti^ THu tradilioml ol the 

tribha%a po^ b imderliiied by tbe sLmmess of tl^ v^'akl ood the 
transpamit drapery and omatpfmts mi^dded to the utideriyinff sott body. 

36. KdUri fi^m Tanji^c .—^Siva hoick.the usual emblems. On tus liyh* is 
Varna in dynamic movwnfmt eoming to claiiii his victim IfSrbshdeya 
who clasps the Sjvi-Uhga in Ihtot. iSiva suddeidy ipptam as his JidiveRr. 

Siich a feproseotalkait has a strikhi^ resemblcui^ with the Rescue of the 
Eleplunt by Vk^^ii sculptured in Gupta art md letlecl^ lEie wotpp devotim 
□1 the NayanuUiis of Swth India. 

3 j. LyMtarafiKmi 5 £fl»t.—This brotoe *0130 defmitdy bears the copter 
of VMa scuJptuie. Tlui aft ol tbe rsia Etupinr uifimmced the Mahayjha 
figure scuiptitre m Malaya nnd Java (alter the ekne ol the Sth centuryh 
the Tai sculpture of Kortlicru Shun (in the 9th century), t!ie icolptiue 
and fresco in Pagan (in the itth and xath centuries) amL finally, tJu* 
scrulpluxe and decxxtntion of Ihe Bavon nt An^or Thom {in the lath 
ocntiuy). The sacred thread reaching below the waist ami the ornaments 
exactly resemble those of FUa images of the qtii ceiittiry. 

38- BuJJhti /foin ilorptcNlur.^Thi^ p^ke, fulhicss and tender mcHidoous 
beauty of the fomn of Bofobodur are raninkcent of dH.* golden a« * 

P^ sculpture^ 

P^nH froff^ fltfroteiiiT,—There ar& about two thou^nd of tlvse 
bis nllefs that depict Inddcnti of the p^tiviotts liv^ oJ the Buddha I 

acomlmg to the wdll-knowii Ifidian Baddhist tac^, Ardent Hahilyiiia 
bh^kii underlies a mwi delica^le, sensitive and affectionate irtodelhue* 
with extraordinary attention to deiaik of faoe, gettute and movement 
that has raised these rehef-panelf into sermorui in atone not met with 
anywhere tn the world. 

40. Buddha j^jowi Chandi MenJ&ct .—This image lupeibly emboditii I be 
clarity and grace of dassic Gupta sculpture of the Indian motbcftaniL 

41, Mu/frQm Pramhunam.—A legend of the is here portiByei ' 

h also an echo of the ckssic Gupta style as modified hy later Fain 
tdioin. Like Bombodiir, Frambanan is a ^lupfindrous ail gaHeiy recording 
the noble stenies of the Indiiui homcLiind. 

45 . Ikfithifimarddtnt from Sirt^hasari .—TTiis b a tepresentation In Pila 
ityle of a famDiar Divine or Cosmic action often scu^rtttred in the] tndlan 
motherland. The Divine retrtbution following aii epic struggle k as cosy 
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wi spOTtaucmts a* its aecefitiww:* by tlic ?vU power-^lie dgmaa Mahisa, 

tfrygaJa mnf tt tJbc assunilfttioit tbe Indraii fdMkigy as y^l\ as 
the nrtistk tieatmenL Dur]^^ h the Sdf or the Absdate iti artian or 
maTufescatkKQ with tUI te stmi^le br freiHtom* goodness unt repopse- 
The liodhty of tbc dmost feminine dwarf image intci which the ckmoii 
finaliy emerges from the buffalo iibape^ aiui whom the Goddess tuts oatight 
by the hair before deeding the deatbblqw^ the happy con- 

sttmmafion. 

43, Prajnipiramiid fr^m —^Ttib ei>e<itiistte wheie [emt- 

niiMT poise and charm ate perha|B somcwhflit ovedak) by dabotat^ 
decoratiott h reminbaMit o( Setvi sculpture. Vet its stainless purity and 
perfect balance iruwt superbly te^uTseni the v-oid of Transcendencal 
Wisdom, wjthcmt attnbates and qualIdeations^ Tbe apotheosis of the 
matmud prindpk rearfws here a height bardly readied in the Indian 
hn mekmi 

44, lhmu»iA from ‘The story is dcK^ijd from the ftlahl* 

bh^ala. Classical Khmer art blos$onied forth at Banieai Stdj bteraily 
'The Women's Citadel/ with ife inspiration derived from In^dian and 
traditional styles. The scolpturcs on the pediments, d^tciing some of 
the Indian demonic episodes, and magnificently btcndmg serenity nod 
action^ poise and vjolenoc with a broad dynomk rhytltiri of composittoii 
and rich and meticotous, tapcstry^likc carving* aro some of the roost 
marveilons spedmezis in world art. 

45, C^urnin^ 0/ ikt O^etm from Angkor^ — The has-r^lief tS unique in. its 

marvcQoas vitality and tbytbni of composiiion stirred by the repeUtion 
of the pafulleJ inovements of gods and demons who rtscmble tlie anony- 
menu soldicis of Mestrovk. They pull migluily on both sides of fhe central 
hgune of who steadies the churning stick llount Mandira. Roatkd 

the mythical mcuintaiu U encircled the Cosmic Serpent wving oa the 
chiirniiig string. 

46, SiVa from Angkofn — The enigmatk Mona Lisa fianiles of these eeresie^ 

transcexidefitsl fates, emptily yd stcadiasUy at the four quarry 

Inun tbi! Tower ol Bayon l^ve hUed ardmcologiats ainl travellers alike 
with a. seiye of hairoUng mptcry and grandeur, smee Angkor buried in 
thk*k jungle for centuries was suddenly iKrtm^t to light os one of the 
W'oiKliir oties of the world. Here hojuan ^nrui bus n-ached one of tts 
p«ik9 in art and cnginemcig tmder Indiaii mfloenLoe. 

47 , CambodiM BuiifAif.—Hero is a touch of the warmth of biuraraty 
witii transcendentalism that phices the figuro by the side of the fotruTUS 
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standing inuges q{ the Bodhisattva of \rathim ami of the AvniobteivDra 
PuhnapOni ot Aiaata. 


48. Buddha Jnfm Su^av^Tbe image eomhiiies poise aitppknrsa, 
stermiess and springJoess ia a maniuf that onistdps to (he 

urcU-tnuwjj Himunghaja hgnre fmin India. Tfie waitn and soft icndmiiig 
of the lips, eyes and eyehnnis ia idiamcteristic of early Sukotiii styls 
H'hich achieves iht tturade of tufnlng mcftal into a ftvtog, moving tiody. 

49 - BudJAa frtm echoes the poise and etarity of 

the clasek Gupta and Paila^‘a styles of India, tosed with the suavity 

aito smoothness of cKpressbn that belong to the Sinhatesc tradition, 

50. Ktsiofi vf Paradiit fnttH Garkwal, —GarltfroJ painting is an ofbhoot 
of the folk school of Kapgra. TTie story depicted is derived from the 
Snmad the fouijtato-hcad of the Bhokti movement in India 

(or Tnore (han h^ a irullennium. The pear )ml pious Brltonana 
at the repeated hnportneate mptmto of his poverty-stricken, tantnagbui- 
hve^e nndmakea the long and rmigfa joumey to Dwixaka to meet his 
ftU fricinj who b loni of Yhs dyiimnir diyttms of tjif: 

landsiape and of the cotonrfut mrriai vision* of the poor man gives 
abundant evidence of the supreme swieitivennas of folk art devetotied to 
the isolation of the Himaiavan hills. 


5 L 0/ iw-Atrrfs.—Hero is a pastenai scene in the inrjl^bt 

wl^ Kn^a, the Prince of Shepherds, returns with his lieid of cattle. 
The solicitvde of the mothci* for the ahcpbeid ho)-s sytnboUscs the 

fitnerdy motherly love and*aftectJofi but 
abo thesw^ ^panionahlpof Krbna w-iUi Sudfindl and other shepherds, 
and with the herds of airiinab, lovingly depicted rritb adoring human 
eyis, are means to spiritual contemplatkin in these deJighlfnl domestic 
and outdoor scenss. The view irom above enables the Mbrter to hphol d 
M« portray % series of ^yncfarcmous semv^ 


i2. from Kangra.^Hoz is fotk-painUng distllJing ilie essence of 

SSr?" deUncates the aspirotima of Kfidhi fm Kriwo. 

* M , ** htureui son). Her maMa ate preparing her tor the dedication 
of ^ her charms to the Dhune Lover. The secrecy of Radha's nttachmeiit 
and the intimacy of the toilet scene are set off hv contmat with thn 
symmetry of the whHe marble railing and the blankness of the scene. 


^ by .lftfR»(r.^Man!mr wns one of the gnat mastcr-artista 

*^*®**^ of painting wIki excelled in animal hgura- 
meticulous observation of nattire and ptisBionate dtaHing 
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reptnent a trend that to Inreign to truly Indtu ait and is attiiboted to 
tlw uiftuenoe of Ettropean pointing reaching India thrangli ffaii. Con¬ 
versely Renthtandt copied sonte Rajput and Uugha] painthtga btought 
to the dties of Eiolland by the matchania of the Dutch East India 
Company, *** 

54- i^ied-Pormfr.—Rajpat art vena the outcome of the eoDccti^ v iriiw t 
of the people that found the divine in the human and the human m the 
divine. Siva aud Kf^na represent two contrasted eiemal archetypes of 
human approach to (be Divinity, of renunciation and of action tespec- 
tivdy, compri sin g diOerent accents of the human soul that the poets 
and painters of Rajasthan and lihnachata nuderstood and interpreted. 
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9^ Botlhisattvus from ihr Ca.vt* ui a TIiuii^ticI Buddlios at Tim-Huang. China. 
5th JLD, 









t«>, Niira-Kaf^yaijci i\\f I>cngarh Tmple. oth Century a.u. 
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X3. AvulukltvAVAU I^Umupitui, vt tlirCninpitemniilL' Rotfhisattvn u| 1hl^ 
Blue J.utu>i, from lltr A};intu Ca\Tfc jtli r4Jti(uiy A,u. 










ij. AvuIoM^esmiia (ram XaJanila. 
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Miibe^Hvara at BlE^phanta- Bth C^tury .s.D. 
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r8> Ardhonarisvarar or Siva haJf-maie, haif-female, tiom Elephanta. Stb Ceiitaiy a.i>p 



























rk?autk% Khstjiinklui. titli Caitury A.iv 




aa. Tht Dancing Apisnm iith Century a.U. 






73> The- Ritvr Gmldtas (io^igu fmm Maliiwud, 

iith-tJib Century Jt.u, 









24 * "Hip 5lahtt>^rta Bmldhbt 

H^^er Va^ubiirnihu. A stone rngtnv* 
ing ftonn Chinn 


^5, The Chines 

A stone engraving from Chma 














^7^ lllusttattpn frum a Tibt^tan Treatise m Anaititny *fnj 
Sut^ory 





























































Lokcsvnra. from Btsliaiipiir—Tanilwa iri Bfrng^. Pain Pieriod 











30 , Maulusri (mm Birbtuun, Bengiai ntU tp islb 
Coattiry a,d. 






31 . \'ishnu DU tbc back of Garnda from Ik'igra, Bvn^l. 

Aboot 1000 to t20o A.b. Pctiod 






j2, Siva ^?antt^vaTa iroiii Kampod, Paia Sculptut^? 
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Gauri UT Suuth Indian 





Jit. Kal.iri or SK-a as Tlif Vaijc|iij<i)ti;r itl Tunjure 












37- Lokei^vata hom Siam. 9th Centniy a.d. 





Buclilba ffoqi Btirobodiir. 8th CeiituT^' A.t>. 



J9, Rc^li^l the hff of rkidhTsattvnp fjullcrj* at Hun if xxtiirj 

8th Century A,li. 









4^. Btidc[lta at Chandi Mcnitoet. Java 






UiliitlfpiTii l*rj™ljLiniiiT Wth-^uli Otstiir^* ALU. 







43* Rrnjiuptirjtnita tit Sakti af (he 
Adi-Huddhii fmfti Shii^rjin 
















^ I**-' lilt' l>T'iiKiijy fiir Mil. Hjiiiil Ilf iili^Ucimn.. Huiktc^ii ri^-^nr Afigtii/rH t aiijiii+klidi, ist I-rntikry A-Ji^ 

















45- Tlw rhiiniiiijj of ilu) tkiican, Aii^kor 




^6. Fatw Faces trf Sivn, Tower of 
tEic Bayoit, Anakor. t^h Cn^- 
itity A. II,. 
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47. A Cflnibodiaa Image ol Uje SmUlng Buddha 
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